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Preface 


Sinrr thi- publiLalion of llir first edition of Energy: Omiiermn and Vtilizalm, the 
perception of enerj^-relaterl problems has cliaiiged markedly. While there has been 
a concerted research and development effort in the area of energy supplies based 
upon alternatives to fossil fuels, there also has been a f^reater realization that fossil 
fuels will continue to supply a substantial portion of the energy needs of industrial 
societies for the next few decades. Concurrently, it has been ‘"discovered” that the 
potential for reducing energy usage is far greater than was generally accepted during 
the early 1970s. The new re\’ised and greatly expanded edition addresses these 
important developments. 

Chapter 1, in addition to providing an updated quantitative perspective on 
energy usage, highlights the importance of a systems perspective. It is, generally, the 
accomplishment of various ta.sks, such as keeping warm or cool, that is of importance 
whereas the supplying of a given quantity of energy is of secondary importance. It 
is shown that policies based upon constant growth rates are unrealistic since this 
results in unbounded exponential increases. A mathematical discu.s.sion of exprmen- 
lial growth is included. 

An extensive treatment of fos.sil fuel reser\'e.s (Chapter 2) has been added. Not 
only are e.stimatcs of various fuel reserves included, but the methodology for dealing 
with a deplctable resource is also developed. Although estimates of reserves are 
expected to change, thi.s methodology provides a perspective by which the reasonable- 
ness of new estimates may be judged. The refining of petroleum fuels is covered as 
well as methods by which they may be synthesized from coal. Chapter 3, Terrestrial 
Limitations, has been revised to reflect an increased knowledge of the earth- 
atmosphere system. Growing concentrations of carbon dioxide, an unavoidable 
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consequence of the combustion of fossil fuels, and acid rain continue to be a source 
of concern. 

Chapter 4 has an elementary-level introduction to thermodynamics based upon 
the behavior of an ideal gas. The concepts of a cyclic heat engine and the Carnot 
efficiency are developed. A discussion of available work and second-law efficiencies 
has been added to this chapter. These topics are generally ignored in the popular 
thermrxlynamics texts, but they must be understood if energy is to be used in an 
efficient manner, 'fhe utility of these concepts is emphasized in Chapter 5, Electrical 
Energy from Fossil Fuels. The advantage of cogei eration, that is, .supplying process 
steam or thermal energy for a district heating sysl m, along with electrical energy, 
is stressed. Again, it is through a systems approach to supplying jointly thermal 
energy and electricity that primary energy needs may be reduced. 

While the desirability of fcssioii-produced energy (Nuclear Energy, Chapter 6) 
continues to be debated, estimates of the energy that will be supplied by this tech- 
nology have been declining. In addition to a general discu.ssion of nuclear physics 
and of reactors, a discus.sion of radioactivity and a quantitative calculation of fission 
waste products is presented. Although the quantity of wastes is not debated, the 
safety with which they can be isolated from the environment is questioned. (It is 
interesting to note that a discussion of waste products is often omitted in texts on 
nuclear reactors.) 4'hi.s new edition provides a detailed description of the sequence 
of events of the 'fhree Mile lslaiid-2 reactor accident. Both the likelihood of a 
catastrophic reactor failure and the effects of low-level ionizing radiation remain a 
part of the debate on fission- prod need energy. 

Chapter 7, Fusion, is probably the most difficult one in the book. An appre- 
ciation of the problems a.ssociated with achieving a controlled plasma reaction requires 
a quantitative treatment of fusion physics. '1’hi.s is nece.ssary for an understanding 
of the experimental results olitained and the developments that are yet needed to 
achieve an energy-producing reaction. Developments that have occurred since the 
pulilication of the first edition are included. 

The analysis of solar energy .systems (Chapter fl) is based upon principles of 
basic physics. I'he chapter has been expanded to include developments that have 
occurred over the past several years. A cost-benefit analysis, suitable not only for 
solar energy systems but also for otfier capital-intensive, energy-related activities, has 
been also added to the chapter. Several examples illustrative of economic cost-benefit 
analysis are included. In addition, the treatments of both photovoltaics and photosyn- 
thetic reactions for producing bioma.ss have been expanded. The data of Chapter 9 
(Water, Wind, and Geothermal Power) has been updated and recent developments 
are included in this new edition. 

Chapter 10, dealing with energy and the economy, has been expanded in an 
effort to make this material more acce.s.sible to technically oriented students. Input 
output techniques provide a convenient approach to obtaining a moderately accurate 
estimate of the total energy required for producing a particular economic good or 
service. The interrelatedness between economic activity and energy usage is also 
emphasized. 

A quantitative treatment of the technical limitations and potentials of energy- 
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related processes requires a background in physics and calculus. The first edition 
of the text has been succe.ssfully used in clas.ses of seiiioi -le\ el engineering, physics, 
architecture, and mathematics students, li is hoped that the new edition will also 
be of value to graduates in its coverage of the alternative energ>’ con\ersion processes 
that are now receiving considerable attention. Ksiimates of the potential of various 
energy conversion processes are included even though \ a.st quantitative differences 
often exist among various “experts.” For cases in which large uncertainties exist, 
the different a.ssumpiions used in arrn'ing at the estimates are pointed out. 

A complete and rigorous in-depth treatment of all limitations associated with 
energy conversion and usage is obviously beyond the capability of a single text. Very 
likely it is even beyond that of a four-year curriculum, since ideally what is needed 
for it is not only a good background in mathematics, science, and engineering but 
also in economics, geology, biology, ecology, as well as climatology. However, the 
understanding ttf the fundamental limitations a.ssocialcd with many ba.de energy 
conversion processes requires only a minimal backgrouiitl in physics and mathematics. 
Technically educated students seldom realize the potential of their general back- 
ground. One of the objectives of this text is to demt)nstratc that one need not be 
an expert in a particular field to be able to a])preciale fundamenlal limitations. 
Hopefully, students will ilevelop an interest in specialized areas and will consequently 
enter specialized courses, at the. same time keeping in mind the broad general picture. 

The author ha.s attempti‘d to be thorough in his treatment of the subjects 
covered but completeness was obviously imptis.sible. Many topic.s di.scussed in single 
sections are frequently the subject of book-length treatments. Sullicient references 
are included for the reailer who wishes to pursue a .specific topic, fhe aim of the 
text is to develop an energy overview and hence interrelate tin* \arious aspecis of 
energy conversion and usage that are all loo often regartled as unrelated concepts. 
For example, the treatment ol thermodynamics is obviously incomplete, ( fhe intro- 
ductory sections ma) be omitted ifsludenis have had an introductory thermodynamics 
course.) Overly sophisticated introductory treatments of thermodynamics, however, 
can leave students confused and des|)imdeiit. Afso, more rigorous treatments often 
ignore the very thermodynamic processes u.sed lor large-si ale I'nergy conversion. The 
concept of available work, discussed in (lhapter 4, which is the key to understanding 
energy conserv ation, is frequently ignored in therinixlynamics texts. While attemfit- 
ing to be comprehensive, an encyclopedic cataloging of numerous details has been 
avoided. 

A multitude of units of measure exist for specifying energy and power. Kven 
though technologists and scientists frequently expre.ss a priTereme liii the nietrir 
system, the corresponding unit of energy , the joule, is almost totally neglected. 'I'he 
mk.s unit of power, the w att ( J/s), is frequently used and a physical feel tends to exist 
for it. K\ en though energy is a lopir of almost daily discu.ssion and news, a physical 
feel for energy units is lacking. While one may know- the quantity of gasoline required 
fur a given automobile trip, it is unlikely that one would know the required energy 
expre.ssed in joules (or, for that matter, in any other units). Fnergy consumption 
rates, that is, the quantity of energy ron.sumed in a given interval (often for a calendar 
year), are important. Fnergy comumption rates, however, have the dimension of 
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power, ir the energy consumed is divided by the corresponding time interval, an 
average power is obtained. Units of power expressed in watts are therefore appro- 
priate for specifying consumption rates. 

Hybrid energy quantities based on nonfundamental units of time are presently 
used; witness the watt-hour and kilowatt-hour (a watt-second is a joule). Similarly, 
an average power for a year, the time interval often used to specify consumption 
rates, results in an energy quantity which, if expressed in watt-years, is numerically 
equal to the average power. While mks units are emphasized, units commonly used 
for particular fields are added when appropriate. A multilingual understanding of 
physical units will no doubt be required for many years. 

Important quantities, such as the rate of energy consumed by the United Slates, 
for example, change with time. A quantitative perspective, however, nece.ssitates 
the use of such quantities, even though they tend to dale the material of the text. 
The base year for most of the data utilized was 1979 for the United States and 197B 
for the world. In the United States, 1979 corresponded to a peak in energy u.sagc, 
and consumption from 19B0 to 19B2 declined, with consumption in 19B2 being about 
the same as in 1972, the base year for the first edition of the text. If consumption 
again increases, the data for 1979 will tend to be typical of that for future years. 

In addition to providing a needed coverage of energy, it is hoped that this text 
will serve as a stimulus to develop similar comprehensive courses. Hopefully these 
courses will not only provide a dimension needed in the technical curricula, but also 
can have a major elferl in revitalizing the present educational proce.ss. 

Special appreciation is due to my colleagues at the University of Colorado, 
John Cooper, Jan F. Kreider, Jerome B. Martin, and Ronald E. West, and also to 
Charles D. Beach, then at the solar energy laboratory at Colorado Stale University, 
for reading portions of this manuscript and providing many useful comments. I am 
especially indebted to Frank Kreith at the Solar Energy Research Institute in Golden, 
Colorado, for his continued assistance in completing both editions of the book. While 
deeply appreciative of the help provided, the author accepts full responsibility for 
errors that have gone undetected as well as for any misconceptions that may exist. 

I would also like to acknowledge the support of my wife, Maria, without whose 
patience and encouragement the original manuscript and its revision would not have 
reached fruition. Since Maria both edited and typed the manuscript, the completed 
work truly reflects a joint effort, 



CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


1. THE ENERGY CRISIS 

A.S early as 1969 New York Oity had exprriern:ed an rleclriial energy shortage. On 
August f), 1969, The Sew York Times rarried a front page story with the following 
title [1]: 

Con Ed Power Cut 20%hy Mishaps; Long Crisis Ahead 
Generator Repair May Take up to Month^Consumers Help Save 
Electricity 

While this particular crisis was precipitated l)y an untimely series of breakdowns, it 
provided a warning signal for events to come. Since the 1969 crisis, Consolidated 
Edison Company has moved from a position of advocating irn reased use of electricity 
to urging customers to conserve electricity [2], 

Con Ed Says It Will Confine Ads to Urging Power Conservation 

rhe Chairman of the Consolidated Edison Company, Charles E. Luce, said 
yesterday that the utility has disbanded its sales promotion department and would use 
advertising only to urge customers to ennserv'e rlertriclty. Mr. Lui e said he believed 
it was the first such action by any utility in the nation. 

Electrical energy cDn.sumpiion within the United States had, prior to the 1970s, 
been increa,sing at an average annual rate of 7% .since 1900. At this rale, the 
consumption doubles every ten years. Therefore, generating capacity must also 
double every ten years. A continuation of this growth rate implies a quadrupling 
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in 20 years and an eightfold increase in 30 years. Over an interval of 30 years, 
seven additional generating units would need to be added for each initial unit. 

The energy crLsis is not only associated with electrical energy. The total con- 
sumption of energy had, prior to 1974, been increased at a 4 to 5% annual rate 
within the United States as well as the world. Approximately 31% of this energy is 
used for the generation of electricity. The other 69% is used for transportation 
(electric propulsion is negligible in the United States), industrial processes, and 
heating. Although the known reserves of coal are sufficient for at least the next 
millennium at the present rate of consumption, this is not true for petroleum and 
natural gas. The known world reserves of natural gas and petroleum will last, based 
upon present consumption rates, many decades. If, however, consumption of these 
premium hydrocarbon fuels continues to increase, the world’s reserves will be depleted 
in the early part of the twenty-first century. 

While scientists have for many years been concerned with the rapid increase in 
energy, the oil embargo during the latter part of 1973 and the beginning of 1974 
served to focus the public attention on energy issues. The curtailment of exports by 
the Arab petroleum producing countries resulted in serious economic disruptions 
throughout the world. Petroleum consumption during this period in the United 
States was 14% less than anticipated prior to the embargo [3]. '['he reporting of 
tliis and other petroleum shortfalls has tended to be misleading. The impression often 
conveyed is that petroleum supplies fall short of a quantity that has traditionally 
been used. 'I'liis is not the case. Petroleum usage, even following the embargo and 
the numerous subsequent OPEC’ price increases, has been increasing. The afore- 
mentioned 14% shortfall reduced comumpiion, temporarily, to a level corresponding 
to that of 1970, a year not noted for shtjrtages. 

Petroleum consumption in the United States, as indicated in Figure l.l, had 
been increased rapidly [4 6], Domestic production, even including the crude oil now 
obtained from Alaska (the initial pipeline capacity was 1 .2 x 10^ bbl/day), has been 
insufficient to meet the growing demand. Hence imports have steadily increased. 
Imported crude oil and petroleum products in 1979 supplied nearly half of the 
nation’s demand for petroleum. Although the imports attract the most attention, 
because of their cost in foreign exchange and the uncertainty of supplies resulting 
from the political instability of many of the exporting nations, the United States is 
still one of the largest petroleum producers in the world. Prior to 1966, U.S. 
production exceeded that of the entire Middle East. It was not until 1975 that the 
Soviet Union’s production surpassed that of the United States, moving the USSR 
into the lead [7, H]. 

Domestic production of petroleum and natural gas, the premium hydrocarbon 
fuels that provide almost three-quarters of the nation's energy inputs, has been 
declining. If presently accepted estimates of yet-to-be discovered hydrocarbon fuels 
prf)ve valid, half of the nation’s original endowment has already been depleted. The 
remaining reserx es are therefore imufficient to Justify a significant increase in pro- 
duction. 

T he increasing .scarcity of fuels is not the only factor contributing to the crisis. 
Associated with the combustion of fossil fuels is the unavoidable release of pollutants. 
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Coal and petroleum contain sulfur impurities which form sullur (jxides during 
rombusiion. At (he hij^h teinpeiaiures typical for the internal t omhustion engine, 
nitric oxides are produced. Incrjrnplcte combu.stion produces carbcni monoxide and 
hydrocarbons. Even if these undesirable and biologically hazardous by-products are 
eliminated, the generation of carbon dioxide is unavoidable. I'he atmosphere 
contains carbon dioxide (an e.s.sential component of the life pror esses), but the ellect 
of an increase in the atmospheric content is uncertain. Einally, e.ssentially all energy 
generated creates heat, due both to the ineiriciencies of variou,s conversion prf)ce,s.se.s 
and to its eventual utilization. The present rate of energy consumption in heavily 
populated metropolitan areas is suificient to substantially increase the ambient 
temperature. 

Before shortages of fuels were experienced, excessive levels of atmo.spheric 
pollutants were recognized as a national problem. As a ronsequenre, the Clean Air 
Act (PL 91 604) was enacted in 1970 and the Environmental Protection Agency 
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(EPA), also established in 1970, was given the responsibility of implementing the 
provisions of the act. Ambient air quality standards were established that provided 
a quantitative measure for assessing air quality. To reduce pollutant levels which 
for most urban areas were deemed excessive, a set of permissible pollutant emission 
levels was established that would gradually become effective. This legislative action, 
in effect, recognized the societal costs of air pollution and by means of emission 
restrictions transferred the costs directly to energy users. Automobile owners, electric 
power plant operators, and other energy consumers had to bear the cost of reducing 
pollutant emissions. 

Many have recommended that alternative supplies of energy' be developed. 
Only in the area of atomic energy, however, has there been a sustained research effort 
commensurate with the magnitude of the crisis. Shortly after World War TI, nuclear 
energy was hailed as the promise for the future. Electricity produced by nuclear 
energy was to be so cheap that metering would be unnecessary. Although the first 
nuclear chain reaction was produced in 1942, 30 years later reactors were only 
beginning to emerge from the experimental .stage. In 1979, 3.5% of the energy used 
in the United States depended upon the splitting of the atom. Proponents of nuclear 
energy envision that a substantial fraction of the energy generation will be nuclear 
in the future. Opponents seriously question both the prediction and the wisdom of 
nuclear-derived energy. 

Nuclear fusion, the proce.ss of putting light atoms together (as opposed to fission, 
the process of breaking apart heavy atoms), is seen by many as an ultimate energy 
solution. Radiation problems are le.ss severe and nonr-adioactive waste products are 
generated. Unfortunately, a controlled fusion reaction (the hydrogen bomb is an 
uncontrolled fu.sion reaction) had eluded .scientists. Very few doubt that a controlled 
fusion proce.ss is po.ssible, but several more years of development will be nece.ssary'. 
Uiile.s.s an unfore.seeii major breakthrough occurs, even its most optimistic proponents 
do not expect nuclear fusion to modify the energy picture for several decades. 

As a result of the 1973 1974 oil embargo and .subsequent events, technologies 
that rely either directly or indirectly on .solar energy received by the earth have 
received considerable attention. Even though these technologies are frequently 
viewed as new, solar collectors for producing both heat energy and mechanical work 
w'ere utilized at the beginning of the century. Interest in these technologies rapidly 
waned since plentiful supplies of fossil fuels were discovered during the first half of the 
century. There was a renewed interest in solar-derived energy during the 1950s but 
this interest too was short-lived. Not only were petroleum .supplies abundant, but 
gluts of petroleum in w hich crude oil was sold as cheap as 10|i a barrel at the wellhead 
were not uncommon. 

Solar-derived energy, other than that of fossil fuels which are the result of 
pholosynthetic reactions that occurred several hundred million years ago, will un- 
doubtedly be the future energy' source for the world. But a direct replacement of the 
energy provided by fossil fuels may not be in order. Solar-derived energy, if present 
indications prove \’alid, will be expensive. To collect the “free" solar energy, very- 
large capital investments are required. For example, one square foot of a flat-plate 
collector system which may cost 525 will yield on a daily basis the amount of thermal 
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ener^ provided by a mere thimblefull (1 oz) of petroleum when used in a conventional 
furnace. While lower priced .solar collection devices are envisioned (as a result of 
being mass-produced), the price of energy^ derived from solar technologies will 
probably remain considerably higher than the price of fossil fuels of the past. This 
implies that it will be economic to use energy more efi'ectively and efficiently. 

For the U.S. energv' system, approximately half of the fossil fuels consumed (over 
90% of the energy inputs) is used to power heat engines of electric power plants and 
internal combustion engines employed by the transportation sector. The other half 
is used for producing heat, very high temperatures for industrial activities such as 
reducing ores, moderate temperature proces.s steam, and fairly low temperatures to 
supply comfort heat and hot water needs. Heat engines, owing primarily to the 
riineteenth-ceniurv' thermodynamic developments, are considerably more efficient 
and reliable than their early predecessors. Their conversion efficiencies have been 
markedly improved by reducing avoidable irreversibilities; that is, entropy increases 
have been minimized. Heat engines, however, are the only portion of the nation's 
energy system that may be characterized as relying upon highly sophisticated thermo- 
dynamic principles. While these principle.s apply equally to all aspects of energy 
usage, they have been extensively utilized only in the design of heat engines, and 
they have tended to be neglected in the heat-providing portion (furnaces) of the 
energy system or in the usage of electrical and mechanical energy derived from heat 
engines. Hence the potential for using energy more elVeeiively is very great. 

A,, evidenced by a three-article series carried by The AVm York Times, it was 
recognized as early as 1971 that a national energy dilemma existed [9 1 1]. 

Sation** Energy Crisis: it Won’t Co Away Soon 

Nation’s Energy Crisis: Nuclear Future Looms 
Nation’s Energy Crisis: is Unbridged Growth indispensable to the Good Life? 

Despite subsequent pre.sidential calls for energy independence and a moral equivalent 
of war, little visible change occurred in the nation's energy policy during the decade 
of the 1 970s. While temporary shortages of fuels and electricity occurred and energy 
prices increased substantially, there was little change in the manner in which energy 
was used. However, during this decade, not only politician.s but also physical, social, 
and political scientists began to grapple with the problems of energy production and 
utilization. As a result, there Is a considerably better understanding of the 
philosophical Issues involved. An intellectual base from which rational policy 
decisions could be derived is beginning to emerge [12]. 


2. ENERGY CONSUMPTION 

While world population has been increased at an annual rale of approximately 2%, 
energy consumption prior to the 1973-1974 embargo had been increased at a higher 
rate of 5%, High energy- consumption has traditionally been associated with a high 




FiGURE 1.2 U.S. per Capita Energy Consumption Rate and Cross 
National Product (Reprinted by Permission from 
Ener^, 2, 2 (June 1977),p. 116). 

quality of life, whii h is uririi assiu iali-d with a high gross national product. In the 
United States both the rate ol which energy Is utilized and economic activity have 
been increasing [4, 5, 6, 13] (Figure 1.2). 

Although the long-term average per capita growth in energy usage has been 
approximately l.l”„/y, the growth over the decade preceding the 1973 1974 oil 
embargo was slightly greater than 3“„/y. riiough the large increase in both energy 
consumption and economic activity tiial occurred during this period was unusual if 
not iiniqur projections for future demand based upon the growth rates of this period 
have been common. From 1973 to 1979, however, per capita energy usage changed 
very little. 

Knergy usage and economic activity tend to be similarly related for other 
nations [B, 1 4]. The data in Figure 1 .3 for 1978 provides a comparison in the manner 
in which energy is used by developed nations. The United States and Canada, on 
a per capita basis, use considerably more energy than do equally aflluenl European 
nations. This comparison has received considerable attention [15 21], since it raises 
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FIGURE 1.3 International Comparison of per Capita Rate of 
Ener^ Consumption and Gross National Product, 

1978— Market Economies {References 8 and 14). 

tilt' tlistinct [)f)ssil)ili(y that liir li-vrl (li ai li\ il\ and iisai^i' iirctl iiol 

lit' currelalcci; that is, ci fiiKiniir ac livit\ ( uuld int rrasc wliilc ilir ralr dI i*nn;i(y 
nuisLimptioii rt*niaiiifd imclianufd. 

Figiin* 1.4 is a graph dI iIh' wurld rah- ormcigy t oiisiiinpiiDn I’di ihi' iwi'iilit'lli 
('t'filury [7, 8, 22]. I n I'liiphasi/t' tin* r’xpoiii'iitial iiaiun* itl liu' i nnsurnplidii ciirvr'.s 
(prior to thr 1973 1974 oil mibargu), a .srinilogariihiiiii sri ol st airs has hi'i n usi-d. 
Kxpoiu’ntial rmirtions rrsuli I'rom roiistaiit yrarly growth ralf.s anri ajipcar as straight 
linrs on siiih a plot.* I hr pnijcniniis to thr yrar 2000 arr siinpK slraighi-linr 
extrapolations based upon a t tHitinuaiioii tif the prr-197.3 growth rales, a V/^/y 
growth for total ron.sumption, l“„/y for .solids, in exee.ss of 7";,/y for liijuids and 
natural gas, and 2 %/> for hydropower. Allhough lhe.se or similar pnjjeriions have 
frequently been used for predicting future energy retjuireinenls, neither iht' lr»iig-ierrn 
consumption patterns nor those hdlowing the 1973 1974 oil endiargo Justify their 
use. 'I he growth rales declined .signiliranlly for the years immediately Ibllowing the 
embargo, and if OPhX’ restricts its oil exports (petroleum prcKlucLs account for about 
45“„ of the w orld’s energy usage), low grow th rates (or even no growth) may prevail. 
While the growth in energy consumption may be limited, lechnit al innovations may 
reduce energy needs and energy may be used more elfeclively in the future. 

* II y - 3/’'- loR y = liJlt A + at Itjf^ e. Thrrrfi»rr, il luR y i.s pltillftt ;i.s a fijiii'iion uf /, a siraiKlil 
linr with a slope ol a lo(f e rp.sulis. 
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FIGURE 1.4 World Energy Consumption Rate [References 7, S, 22). 

Soliri.s iiuliidi* hnth coal and wood. Wood was imporlani in ilif ninctri-nth 
rcnlury, hut thi’ quantity u.si*d now is vm- .small. Liquid (petroleum) and gas 
fonsumplion ha.s shown the grpaiesl growth ralF. HydropowTr remains an order 
of magnitude le.ss than liwsil I'uels. All significant amounts of hydropower, however, 
are used to generate electricity. In this re.spect, it is more elTectixe than fossil fuels 
used for the same purpose. Thermal generation of electrical energy is presently no 
more than 40'’,, eflicieiu, whereas elTiciencies for hydroelectric generation can 
approach lt)0”u. 

The I97B world rate of energy consumption was approximately 8.1 x 10*^ 
watts, l/iiits of 10*^ watLs or 1000 x 10^ watts are beyond normal cvervdav ex- 
perience. Large-scale fo.s.sils and nuclear fuel electric pow er plants are presently being 
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d(;signed and constructed for electrical outputs of 10^ watts. For a conversion 
efficiency of 40%, the heat value of the fuel would be 2.5 x lO"* waits. Therefore, 
the present world consumption rate corresponds to the consumption rale of more 
than 3000 of these plants. 

Figure 1 .5 is a plot of the energy consumption rate for the IJniled Siale.s [4 6]. 
The average growth rate for ihe total l^S. energy consumption prior to 1973 was 
4.2%, a value slightly less than that for the world. How ever, for the following six-year 
period, 1973 to 1979, overall energy usage in the Iniiled States increased by only 
5.9%, approximately the perceniage of population increase. Following the peak of 



FteVRE 1.5 United States Energy Consumption Rate [References 
4-6). 
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1979, energy consumption has declined; that of 19B2 was 10% less than that of 1979. 
Not only arc the once generally accepted projections that the national energy usage 
in 2000 will be two to three times that of 1972 unlikely to be fulfilled, but consumption 
could even become less than that of the 1970s. With increased energy prices, energy 
usage may continue to decline, since it will be more economic to rely on smaller 
energy inputs but to use them considerably more efTiciently in 2000 than at present. 

It is obvious from Figures 1.3, 1.4, and 1.5 that large differences exist in the 
per capita rale at which energy is utilized throughout the world. Figure 1 .6 illustrates 
these differences [fl]. Since the horizontal scale is population and the vertical scale 
is the per capita energy consumption rate, the area of a bar representing a particular 
global region is proportional to the overall energy usage rate for that region. North 
America (the United Slates and Canada; according to U.N. data, Mexico is included 
in the Caribbean region), with only 6% of the world’s population, accounts for 31% 
of the energy used. Europe (including all of Russia), Oceania, and North America, 



FIGURE I.€ Per Capita Rate of Enargy CoHsumption by Global 
Regions (Reference J). 
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the more affluent regions of the world, account for 74% of the energy usage even 
though they contain only 24% of the world’s population. W hile the average global 
per capita energ)' usage rale i.s approximately 2 kW' (le.s.s than oiie-liflh that in the 
United Slates), 69% of the world’s population subsists on energy inputs i>f 1 kW’ or 
less. 

Frequently lacking in energy disrus.sions is a reali/ati.ni of the eiiornious 
quantities of energy utilized by developed societies. IfU.S. energy inputs were to be 
derived entirely from coal (Figure 1.7), over one ion of coal per capita would be 
required each month. If derived entirely from petroleum, approximalt'ly live barrels 
(each 42 gallons) would be needed eaeh month. It is the immense quantities of 
energy that are used that makes signilieant ehanges in the energy system dilheull to 
achieve. Extremely large-.scale (and usually cnstly) new eiiergy-prodncing etideavoi's 
are necessary before a .statistically sigiiiliranl (I”,, of total eonsimiption) tjuaniity of 
energy is produced, therefore, not only must new technologies (solar, for example) 
be developed, but a very wide.scale utilization of the lerhnology niiisl also be acliievetl 
before its effect may be ron.sidered .signilieant. 



misfcUancnus 13 W, 

.42 kW, 3.8% 

1 1 lilJ kWh vlvctrkity 

.48 kW. 4.0% 

1 3H0 kWh vU'i trkity 


FIGURE 1.7 U.S, prr Capita Energy Consumption Rate by Source, 
1973 {Fuel Quantitiee Are Based on Average Energy 
Values) (Referenes tf). 
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3. UNITS OF ENERGY AND POWER 


Many types of measuring units are commonly used to express the rate of energy 
consumption. A yearly basis is usually used for the quantities involved, that is, the 
number of tons (metric or English) of coal, barrels of oil, or cubic feel of gas used. 
These quantities are often converted to a common energy term so that the energy 
consumed in a one-year period is obtained. The resulting yearly rate averages out 
seasonal variations. 

Power is the rate at which energy is consumed or generated. It is usually 
thought of in instantaneous terms. Mathematically, it is the derivative with respect 
to time of the quantity of energy. 



Despite the multitude of units commonly used, an attempt to relate all quantities to 
mks units has been made in this book. The basic unit of energy in the mks system 
is the joule and the unit of power is the watt. Dimensionally, a watt is one joule 
per .second. I'he common unit of electrical energy is the watt-hour or kilowatt-hour, 
that is, 3600 or 3,600,000 joules, respectively. The graphs in the previous section 
expre.ssed the energy consumption rate averaged over a one-year period. That is, 
the total number ofseconds in a year. This is simply the instantaneous power averaged 
over a one-year peritxl. 





di 




dl 


The quantity P„ is thus the unit that was used, while the period T corresponds to 
one year, that is, 3. 1.*) x 10^ seconds. 

In addition to the watt-hour or kilowatt-hour, the watt-year is also used. One 
watt-year is .simply a power of one watt for a period of one year, or 3.15 x 10^ 
joules. Calories are also used since energy is usually in the form of heal. A calorie 
is defined as the quantity of heal necessary to raise the temperature of one gram of 
water at 15‘'C one Olsius degree. \ kilogram calorie, which is equal to 1000 
calories, is also frequently used. Experimentally, one calorie has been found to be 
equivalent to 4. 184 joules (Joule’s constant). 

4'he 1978 world energy' consumption rale of B.l x 10'^ walls may readily be 
converted to both joules and calories per year. 


(B.l X 10*^ joules/.second) (3.15 x 10^ seconds/year) = 2.55 x 10^" joules/year 
(2.55 X 10^” joules/year) 


4. 1 84 joule.s/caIorie 


= 6.1 X 10*’ calorie.s/year 
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The world therefore consumed 6.1 x 10*^ kilogram calories of energy during 1978. 
The energy consumption rate for the U.S., 2.6 > 10*^ wans (1979) i.s equal to a 
yearly consumption of almost 2 x 10^** kilogram calories. 

Metabolism Ls usually expre.ssed in kilogram calories. The diet of a person 
living in the U.S. (except for those on diets) contains roughly 3100 kilogram calorie.s 
per day. This rate can be div ided by the number of .seconds in a day and then be 
converted into watts, as follows: 


3100 kilogram calorie.s/dav ^ - , 

.036 kilogram caloiies.seconil 

8.64 X lOSeconds/dav 


= 36 calorie.s/second 

(36 calorie.s/second) (4. 1 H4 joule.s/calorie) = l.'iO joules/second 

- l.'iO watts 


The U.S. nonmelabolir per capita rate of almost 12 kilowatts is 80 times its metabolism 
rale. The world nonmelabolir per capita rate of 2 kilowatts is more than 13 limes 
the U.S. metabolism rate. 

Highly developed societies rlepend primarily upon nonhiiman .sources of energy. 
.'\hhough the work output of humans varies gi rally, it is not unreasonable to estimate 
that a work output of fiO^j of the nieiabolism rati' over eight hours a day can be 
achieves. A work output ol 75 watts for eight hours averaged over a 24-bour day 
yields an average output of 25 watts (j ol the H-hour rati‘). In the U.S., human- 
derived energy, u.sing this estimate, accounts for tmly approximately .2"n of the total 
energy consumed. If only the work lorce is considered (children and the aged 
excluded), le.ss than .1'’ ,, of the productive energy is derived from humans. 

Horsepower i.s also a commonly used measure of power. One horsepower is 
equivalent to 746 watts and supposedly represeiiLs the work output of a typical horse. 
I he daily average work output of a horse working an eight-bout day is thus approxi- 
mately 250 watts, or ten times that of a human. 

The Briti.sh Thermal Unit, Btii, i.s also a widely used energy measure. It is 
defined in a manner similar to the calorie, namely, the amount ol lu-at necessary to 
increase the temperature of one pound of water at 39.1 T one Fahrenheit degree. 
One Btu is equivalent to 252 calories. The world energy consumption rale is thus 
2.4 X 10^'^ Btu per year, while the rate of the U.S. i.s 7.9 x 10*^ Btu per year. 

Another widely used practice i.s to relate energy to the quantity of coal nece.s.sary 
to provide the same heat energy. Historically, this was introduced when coal was 
the major energy source. While there are variations in the heal values of dilTerent 
coals, an average value of 28 million Btu per metric ton (1000 kg) i.s commonly used. 
The world consumption rate is thus 8.7 x lO’ tons of coal equivalent, while that of 
the U..S. i.s 2.8 x lO’ tons. On a per capita basis, the world average is 2. 1 tons, while 
the U.S. averages 12.9 tons. 

As a result of the growing importance of petroleum as a fuel, energy consumption 
is also frequently expressed in terms of petroleum equivalent. The average energy 
content of a barrel (42 gallons) of petroleum is 5.8 x 10^ Btu; thus the world energy 
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TABLE I.l Fossil Fuels: Approximate Energy Content 


Metric ton (1000 kg or 2205 Ib) 

2B million Btu 
?9.5 billion J 
1 ton/y; 940 W 

Petroleum 

Barrel (42 gal, approximately 300 lb) 
5.8 million Btu 
6.1 billion j 

I bbl/day; 70,000 W (70 kW) 

1 bbl/y; I94VV 
I gal gasoline 

125.000 Btu 
130 million J 

3gal/h, 110,000 W (110 kVV) 

Natural gas 
1000 It^ 

1.0 million Btu 
1.05 billion J 

1000 FfVday; 12.2 kVV 


TABLE 1.2 Energy Data far the World and the United States 

Total consumfilion Per capita 


Units 



rate 

fonsumption rate 

World im 

Wati.s 

R.l 

X 

10‘MV 

1.9 kW 

Joules 

2.6 

X 

lO^M/y 

6.1 X 10‘"j/y 

('■alories 

6.1 

X 

lO'” eal/y 

1.4 X 10*" eal/y 

BrilLsIi llu'imal units 

2.4 

X 

lO'^Biu/y 

5.7 X 10’ Bui/y 

Metrii tun.s nl eoal rr|uivalent 

H.7 

X 

10" lon/y 

2.1 ton/y 

Barrels of oil equivalent 

4.2 

X 

10'" bbl/y 

9.9 bhl/y 

Barrels ofoil equivalent (per day) 

1.1 


10" hbl/riay 

.027 bbl/day (1.1 gal/day) 

1 nitvd States W7!l 

Watts 

2.6 

X 

10'^ W 

11.9kW 

Joules 

8.3 

X 

10‘M/y 

3.8 X I0"j/y 

C'alories 

2.0 

X 

10'" eal/y 

9.0 X 10'” eal/y 

British thermal unius 

7.9 

X 

10'** Btu/y 

3.6 X 10" Biu/y 

Melrir tons ofeoal equivalent 

2.B 

X 

10" ton/y 

12.7 lon/y 

Barrels of oil eqiiivaleiil 

1.4 

X 

10'” bbl/y 

61 hbl/y 

Barrels ofoil equivalent (per day) 

3.7 

X 

lO’ bbl/day 

.17 bbl day (7.1 gal/day) 
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consumption rate is 4.2 x bbl (equivalenl)/ycar. Often daily rates are used foi 
petroleum, the world rate being 1.1 x 10* bbl (equivalent)/(iav. For the United 
States, thf rates are 1.4 X 10**^ bbl (equivaleni)/year and 3.7 x lO" bbl (equivalent/ 
day). Summarized in Table 1 . 1 are energy contents of the principal fo.ssil fuels. I'able 
1.2 summarizes the data for world and U.S. energy consumption rates. 

Major uses of energy in the U.S. economy are shown in Figure 1.8 [24]. 
Residential usage accounts for approximately one-firih the energy used while the 
industrial sector accounts for over one-third. 

All sectors of society utilize electrical energy. Furthermore, electrical usage is 
rapidly increasing as .shown in Figure 1.9. Prior to the 1973 1974 oil embargo, the 
yearly growth rate both for the world and for the United States has been nearly a 
constant 7%. The 1 979 U.S. yearly consumption ol'2. 2 x 10*^ kilowatt-hours (utility 
generated) corre.sponds (divided by 8760 hours per year) to an a\erage power of 
2.5 X 10* ‘ watts. For an average conversion efliciency of one-third, this corresponds 
to slightly more than one-iiuarter of the total U.S. energy consumption. All energy 
sources (solids, liquids, natural gas, hydro, and now nuclear energy sources) ctintribule 
to the energy used for f'lectrical generation. 


space heating 1 1.0% 

ivater heating 2.9% 

cnokinp\.\% ^ 

/ Residential 

air c onditioning .7% Xv jg 7 % 
other 2.4% 
refrigeration 1.1% 

primary metals 8.7% 

food and 
related products 

paper 2.1% dJ.ZX 

petroleum refining 4.7% 

stone, clay, glass, 2.1% 
and concrete 


1 7. 1 % gasoline 
7'ransportatio^ 

3..3%jVt furl 
1 . 2 % other 
3.3% distillate and 
residual furl 
,3%) raw materials 



Commercial 

14.4% I li-9% space /teaming 

1.1% water heating 
1.1% refrigeration 
1.8% atr conditioning 
1.8%) other 
1 .b% asphalt and 
road oils 


FIGURE I.B Major Uaea of Energy in the United Statea. Thia Data 
la from a Stanford Raaearch Inatitute Report for 
Energy Uaea in 1969. Thia la One of the Moat Detailed of 
All Energy End~Uae Stndiea. While Overall National 
Energy Uaage Haa inereaaed, it Appear a That the End- 
Uaage Diatrihution Haa Not Changed Greatly. {Refer- 
ence 24.) 
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Year 

FiGURE 1.9 Electrical Energy Consumption Rate [References 4-6, 
13). 


4. GROWTH RATES 

Enei’^y ronsuiuptiun rati*s frinn 1964 U) 1972 have nearly rnnstant growth rales. A 
roiLstaiit pereeiilage growth rale implies that the iiu rease in a quantity is proportional 
to that quantity. ITy is a I'unrtion of time, and the growth rate is a, the following is 
true for inerements. 

= ay A/ 

If lime is expressed in years, then a is the growth rale per year. For example, if the 
yearly growth rale is 5“ „, then a is equal to .05. In the ease of interest eompounded 
annually, t is unity, and therefore the interest earned is Ay. 

Ay = fly 

The interest earned eaeh year depends upon the value of the aecount for that year 
(y dollars). 
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The dnublinjf limr, it will he tuiird, u indrpnidrni of thf valur nf thr function, y, 
nr thr time. In the intm-al iif /n, the quaiuily douhlrs rrjir,iiillfss nfitj initial .tizr. 
The rclaiiiin briwrrn yrarly j^niwlh raIr^ and the diuiblini; linir in vriirs is ^ivni in 
Tablrl.4. 


TAU£ 1.4 Doubling Timet Jar SeUriei 
Yearfy Grawtk Reiet 


I'rar^ 

/iruir/l m.V 

a 

'a 

yrnri 

l"» 

.III 

li!l.:l 


.1)2 

:n.7 

r. 

.ii:t 

2:t.i 

4". 

M 

I7.;t 

5". 

.D.'i 

ll'l 

7". 

.117 

>1)1 

Ill*,, 

III 

ii.!i;i 


Fur a yrarly ftniwih rair nr!)", (snrli :ls iimirrrd liir w nrlil rnri'i'v ninsiimpiiiin), 
ilii- diiuliliiii; linir is 1 .1.!) yciiRi. li'ihis itniwih ralr is mniiiiaiiird, i‘niT|r\' i'iinsiini|iluin 
\>iiu]rl u]i|)iijxiiiialrly diiulilr In a l-l-yrai prrind. nurin); a srriind l-l-vi'ar |in'iiid, 
ninsunipliiin wiiulii dnulili' a.i'aln. iTsiihiiiK in a rnnsiiin[iliiiii ran* I'lHir liinrs as f,n'ral 
\\\ ilir initial valur. If this I'nivvlli ralr is maiiiiuinrd Dir Llirrr diiuljlin|> pcriiids (42 
\rars), iiinMiinpiiini umild hr ri|rlii liinrs -as .i^a-rai. I’lijiuliiiiiin irrnds alsii rahiliii 
rxpiinnilial ifiiiwlli. Tin- pri-srnt wnrlH jp-nwili ralr iir2“„ prr yrar will diHiblr ihr 
piipiilaliiiM ill appnixlinali'ly .'{.D years. That is. ii llir ipiiwlli ralr rrinains ninslani, 
llir world piipiilaliiiii will lir iwirr lliat of ISii.'i in thr yrar 2(11111. 

Many rninoinir pniri-ssrs arr liasrd iipiin f;rowlh. A fi'*;, yraily ^miwlh ralr 
liir the (iNP is riin.si(lrrrd healthy, wliilr a imr or two prri nil j;rimili ralr is iLssorial ril 
with a la|y;iii)r ri iiiiiiniy. A riinsianl .'i“„ yrarly p-owili ralr yields a (iM* that will 
be ri);hi timn its prrsrni value in three duublinK |irri(iil.s (-12 ) ears). Siiii r ihr I’nitril 
States’ (INP wa.s a Irilliun dollars (110'^) in 1.471, it will havr a value of (4^111 irilliim 
dullars (5fl x 10'^) in thr year 2UI.’I if thr average |;iijwili ralr is Kvrii 
relatively small p-nwth rales (sueti a.s per year) lan result in exrrediiiffly larRr 
rhaii|res in a rather short periiid. 

In considering exponential Kniwih, the arra under the i ijn.sumpliiin rate curve 
is also nf interest. The rale at whirh rnrrKy is ron.sumrd is power. For an increment 
in lime Al, P A/is thr energy consumed in that incremriil. Within an inirrval between 
(i and < 2 , the area is simply the intej^ral between these limits. 



This is the energy- consumed in the period /i - ti. If P u in walls and the time in 
seconds, the result is in joules. If, however, yean are used for the time scale, the 
result is in watt-years. 



At = Ijm 
Ay = {alm)y 

If the result at the end of t years is desired, m x t computations will be necessary. 
StarlinEj with an initial value of yo, the following is obtained at the end of the first 
period. 

Ay = (fl/m)yo 

y = yo + Ay = (1 + a/m)yo 
After m x t such computations, the following is obtained. 

y = (1 -I- fl/mr'yo 

As rn becomes very large, that is, as the interest periods become very small, the above 
approaches an exponential. To show this, let aim equal x. 

X = aim 

As m bi'cornes infinite, x approaches zero. 

m - alx 

y = (1 + *)“"yo 
lim (I + *)*" = e 

x-0 

riierefore, in the limit, the following is obtained for y. 

y = yof" 

Knergy consumption as well as most other quantities are rarely as well ordered 
as the computation of monetary intere.st. Consequently, an exponential formulation 
is likely to In* as accurate as any other formulation. 7’he growth rate, a, for most 
quantities will represent an average rale. 

A quantity often of interest when dealing with exponential growth is the 
doiililing lime, that is, the lime nece.ssary for the quantity to double. Let yi be the 
value at li and y 2 the value at a later time tj. 

yi = yof"'* 

yi = yof“'^ 

The quantity yo may be eliminated by taking the ratio ofy 2 toyi. 

yi/yi = 

When yijyi equals 2, the time difference ti — ti is the doubling time to- 

2 = f"'" 

alo = In 2 = .693 
to = .693/fl 
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The doubling lime, it will be noted, is independent of the value of the function, y, 
or the time. In the inten al of /d, the quantity doubles regardle.ss of iLs initial size. 
The relation between yearly growth rates and the doubling time in years is given in 
Table 1.4. 


TABLE 1.4 Doubling Times for Selected 
Yearly Growth Rates 


Yearly 
growth rate 

a 

pel year 

to 

yeats 

l"n 

.01 

69.3 

()<•. 

0 

.02 

34.7 

3*’;. 

.03 

23.1 

4^, 

.04 

17.3 


.05 

13.9 


.07 

9.9 

10"„ 

.10 

6.93 


For a yearly growth rate of5% (such as occurred li)i world energy i t)n.sumpiion), 
the doubling lime is 1 .3.9 years. If this growth rate i.s maintained, energy consumption 
would approximately double in a 14-year period. During a second 14-year period, 
coiLsurnplion would double again, resulting in a consumption rate four limes as great 
as the initial value. If this grtmlh rate is maintained for three doubling |)L*riods (42 
years), consumption would be eight limes as great. Population trends also exhibit 
exponential growth, fhe pre.senl world growth rate of 2‘’n per year will double the 
population in approximately 35 years. I’hal i.s, if the growth rate remains constant, 
the world population will be twice that of 1965 in the year 2000. 

Many economic processes are based upon growth. A 5% yearly growth rale 
for the (jNP is considered healthy, while a one or two jM-rcent growth rate is a.ssociated 
with a lagging econfjmy. A constant 5% yearly growth rale yields a (iNP that will 
be eight times its present value in three doubling periods (42 years). Since the United 
States’ GNP was a trillion dollars (510^^) in 1971, it will have a value of eight trillion 
dollars (SB x lO'^) in the year 2013 if the average growth rale is 5%/y. Even 
relatively small growth rales (such a.s 5% per year) can result in exceedingly large 
changes in a rather short period. 

In considering exponential growth, the area under the consumption rale curve 
i.s also of interest. The rale at which energy is consumed is power. For an increment 
in time A/, A/ is the energy consumed in that increment. Within an interval between 
ti and t 2 , the area is simply the integral between these limits. 



This is the energy consumed in the period — h- If/’ is in watts and the time in 
seconds, the result is in joules. If, however, years are used for the time scale, the 
result is in watt-years. 



TABLE IJ Expoiuntial index for a Fuel Reserve 


Staticindex: 100 years = EjIPo 

ErfPo^iOOy ETlPo = 200y 

Exponential growth tj tf 

YJy fl ytors 


0 

0 

100 

200 

1 

0.01 

69.3 

109.9 

2 

0.02 

54.9 

B0.5 

3 

0.03 

46.2 

64.9 

4 

0.04 

40.2 

54.9 

5 

0.05 

35.H 

4B.0 

7 

0.07 

29.7 

3H.7 

10 

0.1 

24.0 

30.4 


The index, tj, becomes infinite when the argument of the natural logarithm goes tc 
zero (assuming a is negative). 

aErlPo = - 1 

fl = -PoIEt 

Therefore, if the static index for a reserve is 100 years, the reserve would last forevei 
if usage decreased by a yearly rate of 1 %. By adjusting to an exponentially declininjt 
rate of usage {-PqIEt), a society can assure that a given finite reserve of a fuel (oi 
other resource) will be available, in a decreasing quantity, in perpetuity. 

Even though exponential growth in consumption of fuels has been commor 



FIGURE l.li A Symmetrical Production Curve of an Exkauetihle 
Resource. 
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in the past, it is not likely that such growth will continue until a resource is totally 
depleted. Initially, the most accessible reserv'es are exploited. Since those that arc 
the least accessible (and hence cost the most to extract) are used last, production 
would be expected to decline before a resource were totally depleted, Indicated in 
Figure 1.11 is a symmetrical production curve in which an exponential growth and 
decline w'ere assumed, the two curves being arbitrarily connected by a smooth peak. 
The production rate (tons of coal pnxiuced per year, for example) integrated over 
a time interval yields the quantity produced during ihal interval (tons of coal). There- 
fore, the area under an assumed production curve is the total extractable reserve. 
For a .symmetrical prrKluctiun function, the peak occurs when a reserv'c is half 
exhausted, not at the depletion of the reserve. As indicated in Figure 1 . 1 1 , the peak 
in production occurs approximately one doubling interval earlier than the depletion 
lime predicted by the exponential cur\'e. 


5. ENERGY UTILIZATION 


Many signilicant changes related to energy utilization occurred during the decade 
of the 1970s. Not only were there shortages but energy prices also increased by 



FIGURE 1.12 Average Imported and Domeetic Crude Oil Pricet 
(Refferencee 4, 25, 26). 
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unprecedented amounts. Following the 1973-1974 oil embargo by the Arab oil 
exporting nations, the nations forming the OPEC cartel quadrupled oil prices. By 
the end of the decade, the cost of imported crude oil to U.S. refiners was approxi- 
mately 1 3 times that at the beginning of the decade (Figure 1.12). During the 1 960s 
imported oil remained about $2.50 a barrel whereas at the beginning of the 19805 
prices of $34.00 per barrel and even more prevailed [4, 25, 26]. 

The price of domestically produced oil also increased significantly, though not 
as much as that of imported oil. Higher domestic prices reflect the increased scarcity 
of reserves and the added difficulty of producing oil in geographically remote and 
hostile areas such as the Alaskan North Slope. With deregulation, domestic 
petroleum and natural gas prices are expected to reach world market prices if demand 
persists. In essence, OPEC pricing policies have greatly enhanced the monetary value 
of the nation's reserves of hydrocarbon fuels. 

The prices set by the oil exporting nations are in one sense arbitrary in that 
the prices reflect the exporting nations’ perceived value of their oil reserves. In 
another sense, the higher prices are not arbitrary since importing nations have been 
willing to pay them. The United States, for example, imported an average of 
B.5 X 10® bbl/day in 1979, compared to 3.4 x 10® bbl/day in 1970. Despite a 
1200% price increase (13 times the original), imports increased by 150%. But since 



Year 
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Uhen imports have been declining; in 1982 they were 41% less than in 1979. This 
decline may be directly attributed to reduced consumption since domestic production 
rales changed little over this period. 

One measure of the value of an energy resource when production costs are 
small compared to the market price is the cost of providing a substitute. This, in 
the United States, could be the cost of extracting kerogen from oil shale and refining 
it into petroleum products or the cost of synthesizing liquid fuels from coal. While 
several years would be required to establish a synthetic fuels industry with an output 
sufficient to reduce imports, it appears that as the price of imported oil has not reached 
a level that justifies such an industr\'. If the anticipated prices for synthesized fuels 
were significantly less than the price of imports, a profitable industry would emerge. 

I’he prices of both natural gas and electrical energy, as indicated in Figures 
1.13 and 1.14, have also increased significantly since 1 970, after a stable periixl during 
the 1 960 decade [25]. The energy value of a fuel, based u|)oii its heat of combustion, 
may be .specified in million British thermal uiiiLs, MBtu (10^ Blu) or in billion joulc.s, 
(IJ ( 1 o’ J). Fuel prices are u.sually expre.s.scd per MBtu or GJ ( 1 MBtu = 1 .054 G j), 
the two prices being nearly (within 5.4%) equal. For example, oil costing S30/bbl 
(5.fl X 10^ Btu/bbl) implies a fuel cost ofS5.17/MBlu or S4.91/GJ, that is, J5/MBiu 
or S5/GJ in round numbers. Electrical energy could be expre.ssed in terms of MBtu 
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or GJ to provide a comparison with the fuels used by a specific consumer or consuming 
group. Such comparisons, however, may not always be appropriate since electrical 
energy is, from a thermodynamic perspective, equivalent to work, whereas a fuel, 
when used for combustion, provides heat. This distinction between heal and work 
is the basis of' thermodynamic theory (Chapter 4). Since approximately three uniLs 
of fuel arc usually expended to produce one unit of electrical energy, electricity might 
be considered to be three times more valuable than the fuel from which it Ls produced. 

The cost of providing a quantity of energy depends upon several factors, but 
these factors can often be grouped into two categories: operating costs (such as the 
labor cost of mining coal) and investment cost.s (such as the capital expenditure 
necessary to develop a coal mine or to construct an electric power plant). In addition, 
there are other costs usually mure dilTicult to quantify. The depletion of a finite 
reserve of a fuel, for example oil, may result in an added cost to future generations. 
Also, since all energy related aetivities modify the environment, u.sually in an undesir- 
able manner (pollution), some could result in undesirable climatic changes (carbon 
dioxide from the combu.stion of fossil fuels), and many of the larger energy projects 
have significant societal impacts (the construction of the Ala.skan pipeline). Ideally, 
the benefit achieved through the u.se of the energy to airomplish a desired task should 
be weighed against all costs. It is the impact of the complete energy system (Figure 
1.1.5) that is important in as.scssing alternative sy.stems. The desired task has been 
included in the energy .system of Figure 1.15 since it i.s generally not the energy itself 
that is cf ultimate value to a consumer but that which is acrumplished through its 
use.* 

According to the first law of iherniodynamirs, energy i.s always conserved. 
Therefore, energy merely flows through (its flow rale being power) the system of Figure 
1.15. The component of the system commonly referred to as prurluctinn is really 
an energy conversion process, such as the extraction of an energy resource like oil from 
deep wells and its refining to desired products. 'Fhe term energy consumpion is 
also techiiieally incorrect. Energy per se is not consumed Inii rather its thermo- 
dynamic value (available work is one such measure of value) is lessened. In keeping 
a building warm, for example, heat must be provided by a heating system to 
compensate for the heat leaking from the building (and hence warming the nuld[X)rs). 
Energy is “consumed” in keeping the building warm only in the sense that the heat 
escaping through the structure could not again be u.sed its temperature is loo low. 
Except for the energy that might escape from parts of the system, for example, flue 
losses or electrical transmis.sion line losses in which electrical energy i.s converted to 
heat, the system’s components merely alter the form of the energy flowing through 
it. In the process of accompli.shing a desired task (or tasks), the thermodynamic 
as well as economic value of the energy is, ideally, reduced to zero. 

TheU.S. energy system might be characterized as having, primarily, large-scale, 
centralized energy producing and distributing facilities which supply both large- and 


* For cxamplr, in a home, ihr ta.<ik mighi hr ilir inainLi'nancT of a Hesirrd inirrior irmpiTalurc. 
The quantity of fuel utilized dcpcnd.s not only upon the efTieienry of the deviLC u.scd to convert it to 
heal but also upon the thermal integrity of the building. 
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small-scale users. An example of a small-scale, decentralized conversion system is 
an individualized solar space- and water-heating unit with a roof-mounted collector. 
Also, some tasks are accomplished directly such as the heat provided by a south-facing 
window (a passive solar collector) and windows that provide natural lighting. While 
these inputs do not appear on energy accounts, added inputs of energy would be 
required were these inputs not utilized. 

A large-scale energy supplying system, such as an electric utility, provides 
simultaneously the energy required for a multitude of tasks throughout the residential, 
commercial, and industrial sectors. Each individual task, however, demands a share 
(often very small) of the energy supplied by the utility. One might, therefore, associate 
with each energy-using ta.sk a small share of the supplying system. An electric 
refrigerator, for example, could be rated in terms of its average electrical power. 
(Even though the refrigerator’s demand is intermittent, the supplying utility must 
consider an average load.) An average electrical generating capacity equal to that 
required to power the refrigerator is thus necessary. For each new refrigerator, or 
any other electricity-using component added to the system, a generating capacity 
.sufficient for the demand must be added to the system. 

Similarly, a portion of the natural gas supplying system might be directly 
as.sociated with .supplying the heating needs of an individual residence, each newly 
constructed residence nece.ssitating an incremental expansion of the supplying system. 
For petroleum products, each vehicle added to the existing stock of automobiles (as 
opposed to a vehicle replacing one that is scrapped) requires an expansion of the 
supply system (new drilling and increased transportation, refining, and distribution). 

In the past, additional energy needs were generally satisfied by expanding the 
supply system. An alternative to an expansion of the supply system is to increase 
the efTiciency of energy usage. To the extent that energy is “saved” by increasing 
the elTicieiicy or effectiveness with which it is used, the “saved” energy is available 
for fulfilling a new need without expanding the supply system. 


6. SOURCE MATERIALS 

The number of publications by l)oth private organizations and governmental depart- 
ments dealing with energy is enormous. Even a listing of only the more significant 
publications is inipo.s.sible and, furthermore, many of the materials would soon be 
dated. Fortunately, many periodically published materials are readily available in 
most libraries and can be consulted for recent information. 

Statistical data on energy production and consumption in the United States 
in available on a monthly basis: 

Monthly Energy Review, published by the Energy Information Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Energy 

Other statistical data, often of interest, is also available: 
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Statistical Abstract of the United States, published yearly by the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(U.S. Department of Commerce) 

Historical data which includes energy tabulations for the past century have also been 
compiled: 

Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1970, also published by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 

Economic and business data Ls available on a monthly basis; 

Survey of Current Business, published by the Bureau nfEconomir Analysis (U.S. Department 
□f Commerce) 

The United Nation.s also publishes numerous sets of data that are of value for 
doing research on world energy production and usage problems: 

U.N. Statistical Yearbook, publi.sbrd yearly 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 

World Energy Supplies 1950-74 (and various updating supplements) 

These are all published by the U.N. Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
Several general publications, dealing with a wide range of energy Issues, are 
frequently helpful: 

Annual Review of Energy, published yearly by Annual Reviews 
Energy, published most months by Pergamon Prcs.s 

Energy Policy, published quarterly by IPC Science and Technology Press Limited 

Since its inception in 1977, the Department of Energy publishes an annual report 
which contains not only statistical data but also policy recommendations: 

Annual Report to Congress, Department of Energy 

Special publications by professional organization.^ and trade groups cover 
various specialized aspects of energy. These should obviously be consulted if the 
topic of interest falls into a readily distinguishable category (solar energy, for example). 
There are a few publications which are not exclusively oriented toward energy issues 
but which have tended to treat topical energy issues that the author has found of 
value: 


Science, published weekly by the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
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The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, published monthly (except July and August) by the 
Educational Foundation for Nuclear Science 

Technology Review, published monthly by Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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The doubling lime, it will be nnird, is independent of the value nf the funeiion, y, 
or the time. In the interval of Id, the quantity double.^ l eg.ndle.ss nf its initial .size. 
The relation between yearly growth rates and the doubling time in veins is given in 
Table 1.4. 


TABLE 1.4 Doubling Times for Selected 
Yearly Growth Hales 
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For It venriy growth riite off)",, (sm li us oefurreil for worlil energv l unsumption), 
lliedouliling lime is 1111 years, Ifthis growth r.ile is maintained, energy l onsmiiptinn 
would ujipioximately double in .i l l-yeai jteriod. During a .seeond M'\ear period, 
ron.suinplion would double Ligain. resuhitig in a eonsnmplioii r.iie four lime.s as greal 
as the initial value. If this growib rale is maintained for ibree doubling periods (42 
\eiirs). eonsumptioii woidd be i‘igbl lime.s as great. Fopulaiion iremis also exhibit 
exjiom ntial growth. The pre.seni world growth rale of 2'\, per yi’iir will double the 
popidalioii in ap|ndxiinately .1') years. That is. ii the giowtb rale remains i onstani, 
the world population will be twit e that of DMi.') in the year 20011. 

Many eeunoinir proie.sse.s are based upon growib. .'\ 5",, yi'aily growth rail' 
for the (iNP is eonsitlered healthy, while a one or two pen enl growib rale is a.ssorialed 
with a lagging eeimomy. A eonsianl yearly growib rale yields a (iNP that will 
be eight limes its present value in three doubling periotl.s (12 \ ears). Sinee the I’nileil 
Slates' (JNP was a trillion dollars (310*^) in 1.471, it will have a value of eight trillion 
dollars (38 x 10'‘) in the year 2UI!l if the average growth rale is .V'„/y. Kven 
relatively small growth rates (sueh as .V',, per year) t an result in exi eedingly large 
ehanges in a rather .short period. 

In e[)n.sidering exponential growth, the area under the eonsumplinn rale curve 
is also of interest. The rale at which energy is ronsumerl is power. For an increment 
in lime At, P A/ is the energy consumed in that increment. Within an interval between 
ti and Iz, the area is simply the integral between the,se limits. 



This is the energy consumed in the period li - li. If P is in watts and the time in 
seconds, the result is in joules. If, however, years are used for the time scale, the 
result is in watt-years. 
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1930, approximately 13 billion barrels were produced and consumption was 12.1 
billion barrels (.9 billion were exported). 

(a) What was the total production and consumption of petroleum prior to 1 970? 

(b) Assume that the production and consumption rates can be approximated 
with exponentials of the form Po^‘- What are the appropriate values of 
a if the exponentials are to give the correct rates for 1970 and to result in 
the same total production/consumption prior to 1 970? The exponentials may 
be assumed to be valid from t = - oo to 1970. 

(c) What are the production and consumption rates, expressed in bbl/day, for 
1 930 and 1 950 predicted by the exponential approximation? 

(d) What rates do the exponential approximations yield for 1985 and 2000? 

(e) What is the total production and consumption of petroleum for the 1970 
to 2000 period predicted by the exponential functions? 

4. While the global average per capita rate of energy consumption was approxi- 
mately 1.9 kW in 1970, the variation between the rates of different regions was 
very large (Figure 1.6). A quantitative measure of this effect is the variance 
of the per capita rate of energy consumption. The square of the variance is 
equal to the average of the square of the deviation from the average for each 
population group. As for determining average values, the contribution of each 
population group is weighted according to its population. 

(a) What is the per capita variance in the rate of energy usage for the world’s 
inhabitants? 

(b) Suppose the rate of per capita energy usage is increased to 1.9 kW for those 
regions that are below this level and the per capita rates for the other regions 
remain unchanged. What is the new global average rate of per capita energy 
consumption? What is its variance for this condition? 

5 . The yearly growth rale of a particular quantity is 5%. Assume the initial value 
of the quantity is 1 .0000. 

(a) Determine its value at the conclusion of 14 years if the growth is compounded 
once a year. 

(b) Repeat part (a) for semiannual compounding. 

(c) Repeat part (a) for continuous compounding, that is, exponential growth. 

(d) Using the result of part (c) as the reference quantity, determine the percentage 
difference in the results of parts (a) and (b). 

6 . The cost of a fuel for a particular need is presently R dollars per year. Assume 
that its cost increases by a constant percentage each year, that is, it increases 
exponentially with an exponential coefficient of a. 

(a) Obtain an expression for the total cost of the fuel over the next T years. 
What is the ratio of this expenditure to that which would occur if its cost 
remained constant at R dollars per year? 

(b) Consider a 20-year period. What is the effect of a 3% yearly rate of increase? 
What are the effects of 5%/y, 10%/y, and 20%/y rates of increase? 

7 . A particular automobile has a mass of 1 .5 metric tons. 

(a) What is the kinetic energy of the automobile when it is traveling at a speed 
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of 100 km/h? Express the result in Joules, British thermal units, calories, 
and kilograms of coal equivalent and in barrels of oil equivalent. 

(b) What is the potential energ>' gained by an automobile for an elevation 
increase of 1 .0 km? Express the result in the same units as in pari (a). 

(c) The automobile uses gasoline for a fuel and its cngine/drive system is 10% 
efficient. What is the quantity of gasoline required to achieve the kinetic 
energy of part (a) and the potential energy of part (b)? 

8 . An individual, 80 kg mass, climbs to the top of a peak 1.5 km above the starting 
point in a time of 6 hours. 

(b) What is the potential energ\', expressed in Joules and British thermal units, 
gained by the individual? What is the average power, expressed in watts 
and horsepower, expended in achieving the change in potential energy? 

(b) What food input, expre.ssed in kilogram calorie.s, would be necessary to 
compensate for the work expended in doing the climb? A.ssumc a metabolic 
efficiency of 10%. 

(c) Assume that fotxl has an energy value, per unit mass, that is one-half that 
of coal. Determine the quantity of fotxl (in kilograms) that would be 
required. 

9. A single-family residence has walls with an average thermal resislani'e value (/^) 
of B. This implies that the heat lews is .125 Btu/h ft^ (1//?) for each Fahrenheit 
degree temperature difference. 'Fhe outside temperature is 20‘’F, the indoor 
temperature is 70"F, and the wall area is 1000 ft^. 

(a) What i.s the heat h).ss for the walls expressed in British thermal units per 
hour? What would be the total daily heating requirement, expre.s.sed in British 
thermal units, if the temperature difference remains unchanged? 

(b) W'hat is the heat lo.ss expres.sed in watts? What is, expressed in joules, the 
daily heating requirement? 

(c) Suppose the heat is provided by a natural-gas furnace in which 75% of the 
fuel is converted to useful heat. What is, exprc.s.sed in cubic feel, the daily 
fuel requirement? 

(d) Suppose healing oil (140,000 Blu/gal) is used with a similar furnace. What 
would be this daily fuel requirement? 

(e) Electric resistance heaters convert all electrical energy to useful heat. What 
would be the daily electrical energy requirement expressed in kilowatt-hours? 

(f) Assume the walls account for one-third of the residence’s heat loss. 7'he 
other losses are due to heat leakages through the floor and ceiling and due 
to air infiltration. What would be the daily cost of heating the residence 
for the temperature dilference specified? 

Natural gas 50^/100 ff* 

Heating oil 51.50/gal 

Electricity 70/kWh 

10. The inlet temperature for a residential water healer is lO^'C and its outlet 
temperature is 55°C. Suppose the daily hot water usage is 200 1. A natural gas 
or oil-fueled heater transfers about 50% of the energy of the fuel to the water 
while an electric heater transfers e.ssenlially all the electrical energy to the water. 
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(b) Determine the daily quantities of fuel or electricity needed to provide the 
hot water. Using the energy costs of Problem 9, determine the daily and 
yearly cost of providing the hot water. 

(b) Suppose a source of “waste” heal, say that exhausted by a refrigerator, is 
available to preheat the water entering the heater. What fraction of the 
heating would a source with an average power of 100 W provide? 

11 . The energy intensiveness of a particular transportation mode is usually expressed 
in terms of the energy required per passenger per unit of distance. Determine, 
for the following modes, the energy intensiveness expressed in British thermal 
units per mile and in joules per kilometer. Fuel oil may be assumed to have 
an energy value of 140,000 Btu/gal and gasoline 125,000 Btu/gal. 

(a) Automobile: 20 miles/gal, two occupants 

(b) Diesel train: 400 gal fuel/h, 50 mph, 300 passengers 

(c) 747 jet: 3000 gal fuel/h, 550 mph, 300 passengers 

(d) Concorde: 10,000 gal fuel/h, 1200 mph, 90 passengers 

(e) Ocean liner: 10,000 gal fuel/h, 30 mph, 1000 passengers 

12 . A.ssume the following e.slimates for remaining U.S. reserves of fossil fuels are valid: 

Goal 350 X 10® metric tons 

Petroleum 125 x 10® barrels 

Natural gas 6.5 x 10*^ ft^ 

(a) What is the total energy reserve expressed in joules, British thermal units, 
watt-years? What fraction of the total energy is due to each source? 

(b) Using the 1979 national energy consumption rate of2. 6 x 10^^ W, determine 
the static index for the total re.servc. What is the index for a 5%/y growth? 
Determine the percentage decline in energy usage that results in the reserve’s 
la.sting in perpetuity. 

(c) Using the consumption rates for each fuel, determine the static index for 
each fuel. What is the index, in each case, for a 5%/y growth in usage? 

13 . Residential and commercial .space heating represents a substantial portion of 
U.S. energy consumption (Figure l.B). Assume an overall consumption rale of 
2.6 X 10' ^ W and a fractional allocation corresponding to the data of 196B. 

(a) What is the energy consumption rate for space heating? 

(b) Assuming a U.S. population of 220 million, determine the per capita 
consumption rale for heating. 

(c) Determine the coal equivalent per capita rate for heating in metric tons per 
year. 

(d) Determine the oil equivalent (barrels and gallons per year) and gas equivalent 
(cubic feel per year) per capita for heating. 

14 . What is the per capita energy consumption for transportation (196B allocation 
and a total consumption rate of 2.6 x lO'^ W)? What is this in barrels and 
gallons of oil per year? 

15 . The consumption of electrical energ)' is given in Figure 1.9. 

(a) What were, for the world and the United States, the average growth rates 
for the 1940 to 1 970 period? 
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(b) Whai was, for 1978, the rate of electrical energy usage, expressed in watts, 
for the world and the United States? 

(c) On the average, the conversion of fuels to electrical energy is about 30% 
efficient. Determine the rate fuels are used, expressed in watts, to generate 
electricity for the world and the United States. What is the approximate 
fraction of overall energy usage that is attributable to electricity generation? 

(d) What are the average per capita rates of electrical energy usage for the world 
and the United Stales? Express the results in watts and kilowatt-hours per 
year. 

16 . In the United States, residences account for approximately .30% of the electrical 
energy consumption. Consider a residence occupied by four persons and use 
the 1978 U.S. per capita re.sull of Problem 15. 

(a) What was, based on the average per capita rale of electricity consumption, 
the yearly electrical energy usage, expressed in kilowatt-hours, by this 
residence? 

(•») What was the average monthly u.sage and the cost of the electricity based 
on the rales of Figure 1.14? 

(c) What was the average eleciriral power used by the residence? 

(d) .>Vssume a generating facility supplying the rleclricily has an average load 
factor of .6 and that the generating inve.slnient cost is SlOOO/kW of peak 
power. What was the investment required for su|)plying the residence with 
electricity? 

17 . Garbage is a potential source of energy. The average quantity of garbage 
produced each day per person in the United Stales is approximately 2 kg. 
Assuming the energy content of garbage is approximately half that of coal, 
determine the per capita power, in watts, that could be obtained through its 
combustion. Using a per capita con.sumplion rale of 1 1.9 kW', determine the 
fraction of this quantity that could be .supplied by garbage. 

IB. A source of petroleum in the western United tStates is oil shale. Suppose that 
the retorting of oil shale produces petroleum at the rate of one million barrels 
per day. Determine the power equivalent (in wails) of this source of energy. 
WTat fraction of the total U.S. energy consumption rate does this source 
represent? 

19 . In producing petroleum from oil shale, approximately 1.5 metric tuns of .shale 
need to be processed to produce one barrel of oil. (One barrel of oil has a ma.ss 
of approximately 140 kg.) Determine the mass and volume of spent oil shale 
necessary to produce one million barrels of petroleum (the density of loosely 
dumped spent .shale is approximately 1.2 metric tons per cubic meter). What 
would be the volume produced in one year for a production rate of one million 
barrels per day? Assuming that the spent shale is uniformly distributed with 
a height of 100 m, determine the land area necessary to dispose of one year’s 
waste. 



CHAPTER 2 


Fossil Fuels 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The combuslion of fossil fuels is the main source of thermal energy for the world. 
Fo.ssil fuels are the rather fortuitous result of photosynthe.sis that occurred over the 
past several hundred million years. Coal, crude oil, and natural gas were formed 
when living materials died, decayed, and carbon dioxide and water squeezed 
from them while they were trapped by geological formations. They remained 
entrapped in a manner that prevented their oxidation. When these fuels are oxidized 
(burned), a portion of the solar energy ab.surbed by the once living materials is 
recovered. 

Fossil fuels are formed at an exceedingly slow rate. Compared to the present 
extraction rates of the fuels, their formation rates are totally negligible. Hence, fossil 
fuels may be treated as a finite energy source which will eventually be depleted, the 
time of their depletion being dependent only upon extraction rate.s. 

Based on energy content, coal forms the largest of the fossil fuel reserves, 
accounting for approximately 90% of the world’s fo.ssil fuel reserves. It is principally 
the carbon of the coal when oxidized that results in a release of thermal energy. The 
hydrocarbon fuels, crude oil and natural gas, consist of organic molecules of carbon 
and hydrogen, both elements releasing energy^ when oxidation occurs. Crude oil is 
obtained primarily from deep (and often expensive to drill) wells and consists of a 
mixture of many organic compounds of hydrogen and carbon. Natural gas is often, 
though not always, found in or adjacent to oil fields. At recovery, it consists of a 
gaseous fuel, methane (CH4), and of hydrocarbon liquids. The fuel is known as dry 
natural gas after the liquids are removed. The liquids obtained from natural gas and 
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crude oil arc reiincd into numerous petroleum products: the smallest molecules are 
gaseous ethane, CiHfi, and propane, CsHs, and the larger molecules consist of a 
variety of liquids ranging from gasolines (the lightest) to asphalts (the heaviest). 
World reserves of crude oil and natural gas which may be recovered by conventional 
techniques are estimated to be about 5% each of the total fossil fuel energy endowment 
of the earth. 

Energy usage in the United States since 1850, according to fuel type, is indicated 
in Figure 2.1 [1, 2]. Two fuel transitions have occurred [3], The first, a transition 
from fuel wood to coal, occurred during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
While coal comprised less than 10% of energy inputs for the nation in 1850, it 
reached a peak of over 75% the first decade of the twentieth century. The second, 
a transition from coal to petroleum and natural gas, occurred in the twentieth 
century. Even though the first oil well was drilled in Titusville, Pennsylvania, in 
1859, hydrocarbon fuels accounted for only 5% of the nation's energy input at the 
turn of the century. However, by 1940 the hydrocarbon share was 40% and at 
present it is approximately 70%. 

The energy transitions of Figure 2.1 are changes in the fractional composition 
of total energy usage. Neither is a transition in the .sense that one energy form was 
substituted for another. In each case, the new energy source augmented rather than 



Year 

FIGURE 2.1 U.S. Energy Vaagt by Type, 1850 to Prta^ni. Hydro- 
power and Nuclear Power Have Been Rated on a Fuel 
Equiv^ent BaeUt That Uj in Terme of the Energy 
Value of a FoeeU Fuel That Would Have Otherudee 
Been Needed {References I and 2), 
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replaced the earlier source. The use of fuel wood in the United States peaked at 
about 10^* W in 1870 (2.9 x 10^’ Btu/y, approximately 4% of the present overall 
energy consumption rate). At the turn of the century, fuel wood consumption declined 
by only about one-third. Present use of fuel wood, although no longer included in 
national energy statistir.s, is still about one-half of that of 1900 (about 3.2 x 10^® 
W, 1 .3% of overall energy usage). During the wood to coal transition, growing inputs 
of coal provided for new energy demands while the use of fuel wood declined only 
slightly. The coal to hydrocarbon transition was .similar in that growing inputs of 
hydrocarbon fuels supplied new energy demands. While coal production has 
fluctuated, the consumption rates of 1910 and 1970 were nearly equal (4.2 x 10^^ W). 
Hydrocarbon fuels displaced coal only in the sense that had they not been available 
the consumption of coal would very likely have increased significantly. 

Another energy transition, not indicated in Figure 2.1, also occurred during 
the twentieth century: the expanded use of electrical energy. Fossil fuels as well as 
hydropower and now nuclear power are transformed into a secondary energy form, 
electricity, which may be readily distributed. While at the beginning of the century 
the energy share of electric utilities was negligible, electric power generation in 1979 
required 31% of the nation’s energy inputs. Electricity cannot only be readily 
distributed to individual users, but, being a high-quality form of energy, equivalent, 
in thermodynamic terms to work, it can fulfill numerous eruTgy needs. An energy 



FiGURE 2.2 Energy CaneumpHon by Type for Severui Developed 
NoHonMf 1978. Hydropower and Nuclear Power Rated 
on a Fuel Equivalent Bneie. Skaded ureas indicate 
imports. (Reference 4.) 



rosl is incurred, however, since on a national average, onlv about one-third of the 
energy of a luel is converted to electrical energy. 

Closely related to the coal to hydrocarbon transition is the development of the 
internal combustion engine at the end of the nineteenth ceniun’. The introduction 
of the automobile and the assembly line during the first decade of the twentieth 
century created a growing demand for petroleum products. The internal combustion 
engine u.sed throughout the transportation sector now accounts for over one-half of 
the nation’s petroleum consumption and appruxiniuiely one-quarter of the nation’s 
overall energy demand. Abuiidaril (relative to demand) dome.stic petroleum reserves 
at the beginning of the cenlur)- made the widcscale use of automobiles I'easible. The 
grow'th of this mode of transportation, however, has now signiricantly depleted the 
nation’s petroleum reserves and necessitated large petroleum imports. 

Indicated in Figure 12.2 is energy usage, by type of fuel, for several developed 
nations. Only a few of the developed nations have .substantial fossil fuel reserves and, 
hence, most rely upon imports, primarily of petroleum fuels. Coal u.sage tends to be 
.small except in those I'ew nations with large rc.ser\es. On the basis of energy content, 
the w'orld trade in C(jal is nearly insignifK ant compared to that of ijetrolenm. For 
many of the developed nations, imported liydrocarl)on fuels aicounl for over half of 
the energy inputs. 

rite world reserves of hydrocarbon fuels are siilTicient to maintain a growth 
in etnvsiirnpiion for only one or two decades. The political disposition of the oil 
exporting nations, howi-ver, may further limit such grovvili. In the United Stales, the 
prodiiclion of hydrocarbon fuels, including that of Alaska, has decliiird follow ing a 
peak production in 1971. (In 1979, natural gas and petroleum jmnluetion, assesswi 
on an energy basis, was 12% below that «)f 1971.) Another energy transition may 
be on the horizon. Other energy inputs and/or increased efiieiency in the use r)f 
energy will be needed if the prtKluclion of hydrocarbon fuels in the United Slates 
cinitinues to decline. Kven if ihe w'orld's oil prodiir limi does noi decline, a similar 
transition will probably be needed to provide li)r the world’s growing population 
and to improve living slriiulanls. 


2. COAL 

Most of the world’s coal reserves was formed over 100 million years ago during the 
latter part of the Paleozoic Kra. First, peal w'a.s produced from deeaying vegetation 
that accumulated at the bottom of .swamps. Fhe formation of this low-energy fuel 
precedes that of the mure desirable higher energy coals. Lignite, the lowest grade 
of coal, W'a.s formed when w ater, carbon dioxide, and methane were squeezed from 
the peat deposits by overbearing layers of soil and sand. A continuation of this basic 
coal-forming proce.ss eventually yielded the higher grades of coal, subbiluminous 
and bituminous. Finally, when these coals were subjected to extremely high pressures, 
primarily the result of horizontal forces as.socialed with mountain building, the coals 
were transformed to anthracite. Reserves of anthracite, the coal with the highest 
energy value (and generally the most desirable) are very limited. The longer the 
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TABLE 2J Coal Claagijicatian 



Fixed carbon 

Btullb 

Lignite 

<40% 

5,500-8,000 

Subbituminous 

40-60% 

8,000-12,000 

Bituminous 

50-86% 

11,000-15,000 

Anthracite 

86-98% 

13,000-16,000 


original organic material was subjected to the coal-forming process, the higher its 
carbon content and hence the higher its energy value [5]. Table 2.1 summarizes 
the characteristics of the various coals. 

The world’s recoverable reserves of coal are very large. M. King Hubbert has 
placed the original in-place reserves within 1000 ft of the earth’s surface at 2 trillion 
metric tons [6- 1 1]. Based on the 1978 world consumption rate of about 3.6 billion 
metric tons, this reserve would last in excess of 500 years. Even if all energy were 


World Total: 651.7 X 10® short tons 


Other 



FiCURE2J EBtimmtBd Rocavarable RMtmrvma of Cool for the 
World, 1374 (70* Short Toms) {Referonce 2). 





World Total: 3.925 X 10® short tons 



FIGURE 2.i intzmaiional Coal Production^ 1978 (/9* Short Tona) 
[Reference 2). 

to be derived from coal, these reserves would, again based r)ii ihe 1978 energy 
consumption rale, last lor about 180 years. Ifcoal to a depth ol’GOOO It is included, 
the resen e nearly quadruples (7.6 x 10*^ metric lon.s, according to Hubberl). Coal 
production, at least in the foreseeable future, will not be limited by insulTicient reserves. 

Another e.siimatc for the world’s reserves of coal, published by the U.S, 
Department of Energy, is presented in Figure 2.3 while production by the major 
coal producing nations is indicated in Figure 2.4 [2]. I'he recoverable reserves 
indicated in Figure 2.3 are less than one-third of that estimated by Hubberl. Such 
dilTerences arise from the manner in which “recoverable” is defined.* While both 
estimates are for reserv'es within 1000 ft of the earth’s surface, it is the minimum 
acceptable thickness of the coal beds to be included that affects the e.stimates. Hubbert 


* Hubberl 's r.stimaU* i.s for the original in-plarr rrrovrrabir rwerve. chat is, it inrludes nial 
alrrady extrattrd, while lhai of Figure 2..3 i.s for roal remaining as of 1974. .Sincf; only a small frac tion 
of the total reserve, regardlm of the I'stimatr, has brrn mined, this alone dors not account for the large 
diflrrenrp. 
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Western Region 
Total 222.0 



Appalachian Region 
Total 111.7 


Central Region 
Total 104.7 



Predominate type of coal: 
a anthracite 
b bituminous 
c subbituminous 
d lignite 


FIGURE 2^ D&wnonstrmtBd Coai Rewwrvm BmMe by State j 197S [107 
Short Tohm). Depending Vpoa tha Coui Field, 4Q to 99% 
of the Reeerve Baee le Coneidered Recoverable 
[Refereaee 2). 
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(following Averitt) considers beds of anthracite and bituminous coal with a minimum 
thickness of 28 in. and beds of subbituminous coal and lignite with a 
rninimum thickness of 5 ft. The data of Figure 2.3 appears to be based on a minimum 
thickness of 42 in, for anthracite and bituminous coal and 10 ft for the lower grade 
coals [4]. Based on the estimate of Figure 2.3 and the overall world production rate 
of Figure 2.4, the world’s coal reserves arc sufRcient for 166 years (static index). 
However, from 1975 to 1978 world coal production increased by 8.5%, an average 
growth rale of 2.7%/y. If this growth in coal production and consumption continues, 
the reserv'es would last 63 years (exponential index). 

Over one-quarter of the world’s recoverable coal rescr\a*s are located in the 
United States (a slightly smaller fraction if Hubbert’s estimate is utilized). Figure 
2.5 .shows the geographical distribution of the nation’s coal reserve base and the 
dominant type of coal available in each region [2]. The “reserve base” of Figure 
2.5 is about twice the U.S, portion of the recoverable reserves of coal of Figure 2.3. 
Only 40 to 90% of the in-place coal reserve, depending upon the particular defMXsit, 
is considered recoverable. Also of importance in a.sse.ssing the economic value (►f a 
particular coal reserve is the sulfur content of the coal and the method by which it 
can be mined (Figure 2.6). The sulfur of the coal combines with oxygen during 
combustion, producing sulfur oxides which not only pose a signilicani health hazard 
but also react with water vapor producing acid rain. The lower the sulfur content 
of the cca!, the lower the emission levels are without the use of emission controls 
(scrubbers). When emission controls arc employed, the .smaller (juantities of sulfur 
oxides from the lower sulfur coals are easier to remove. Not .surprisingly, coal 
consumers are willing to pay a premium for low-.sulfur coals. 

In the United States, approximately 60?;, of the coal is obtained from .surface 
strip mines and the remainder from underground mines. The p>rtion of coal obtained 
from surface mines has been steadily increa.sing: in 1950, only one-quarttT of the 
coal was so produced. Not only is suH'acc mining of cf)al le.s.s expensive, but the 
hazards associated with underground mining, high accident rates and black lung 
disease, are also avoided. 

The flow diagram of Figure 2.7 indicates production and consumption rales 
for coal (19.3% of total energy comumption) in the United Stales [2, 12]. While 
coal accounted for 46% of the energ\' inputs of electric utilities, it accounted for 
60% of the fossil fuels used in generating electrical energy. The next largest use of 
coal was for producing coke to supply the iron and steel industry. Coal is also u.sed 
by industries for raising process steam and for high-temperature direct heat needs. 
A very small quantity of coal is used for water and space heating by thy re.sidential 
and commercial sectors, and almost none is ased by the transportation sector. The 
petroleum and natural gas inputs of the consuming sectors are included in Figure 
2.7, with the energy' value of these inputs expressed in a coal equivalent.* 

Proposed national energy policies have tended to be premised on more fully 
utilizing the nation’s extensive coal re.serve.s. Increased coal con.sumption, it is 

•An energy value nf 22.1 x 10® Btu/shorl ion was used in order lo be roasisicnt wiih the average 
energy values of the coal produciion portion of the diagram. 
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proposed, could make up for the decline in the domestic production of hydrocarbon 
fuels and reduce the nation’s dependence upon imported petroleum. While coal may 
be converted to liquid and gaseous fuels (synfuels) which could then be substituted 
for petroleum and natural gas presently obtained from conventional sources, coal 
can also be directly substituted for hydrocarbon fuels in some applications. 

Coal is already extensively used by electric utilities, but its use could be further 
increased to reduce the consumption of hydrocarbon fuels. The energy conversion 
efficiency is comparable fur all fossil fuels. While coal-fired generating facilities tend 
to be more expensive than those using petroleum or natural gas, coal, per unit of 
energy, has and is expected to remain less costly than hydrocarbon fuels, particularly 
imported petroleum. Coal could also be substituted for a portion of the hydrocarbon 
fuels used by the industrial sector. Based on data for 1 974, approximately one-quarter 
of the hydrocarbon fuel consumption by this sector is for high-temperature direct 
heat requirements and nearly one-quarter for raLsing process steam. Furthermore, 
the cogeneration of electrical energy along with producing process steam (generally 
saturated steam with a temperature of 200'’C or le.ss) could, as is the case in Europe, 
be more widely adopted [1.3 15]. For cogeneration, high-temperature steam 
produced by a boiler is first used to turn a steam turbine connected to an electric 
generator. The turbine is designed so that the exhausted steam is suitable for the 
process steam need. As is often the case for an optimally designed thermodynamic 
system, the two tasks can be accomplished together with le.ss fuel than when done 
individually. 

If coal is substituted for the hydrocarbon fuels used by electric utilities and for 
half of those fuels used by the industrial .sector (for process steam and direct heat), 
coal consumption would double and hydrocarbon consumption would decline by 
26% (1979 consumption patterns). Even a partial conversion from hydrocarbon fuels 
to coal in these .sectors could significantly reduce the demand for hydrocarbon fuels. 

Usually the residential and commercial sectors are overlooked when asse.s.sing 
the potential for expanding the use of coal. Energy efficient, clean burning, 
convenient furnaces suitable for small residential and commercial demands are not 
available. Nevertheless, coal could be used indirectly through district heating .systems 
[16], where a central station with a coal-fired boiler is u.sed to heat water that is 
distributed by an underground pipe system to individual coasumers. Heat is 
traiLsferred by a heat exchanger to heal water and for space heating, and the cooled 
water of the district system is returned to the central station. As in the case of 
process steam, the cogeneration of electricity at the central station would increase 
the energy elficiency of the overall system. In many cities, district heating could be 
achieved by mexlifying older but often conveniently located electric generating 
facilities. While large investments are necessary to convert these power plants and 
install hot water distribution systems, these investments would be probably no greater 
than those needed to construct coal gasification facilities that might otherwise be 
needed. One set of authors estimates that half of the U.S. population could be 
economically served by district heating systems [16]. 

Coal, at one lime, was the main fuel used by railroads. The energy inefficient 
coal-burning steam engines have now been replaced by more efficient diesel engines. 
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Electrified railroads, common in Europe but rare in the United States, could further 
reduce petroleum usage — assuming that the electrical energy is derived from coal- 
burning facilities. However, railroads account for only 3.7% of the transportation 
sector’s energy usage in the United States (1974) and hence less than 1% of the 
nation’s overall energy consumption [12]. The saving of petroleum fuels would be 
increased if a portion of the freight presently carried by trucks were transferred to 
railroads and if passenger travel were expanded. 

As it has been shown, increased coal production could be helpful in alleviating 
the financial and political problems of importing petroleum and in offsetting 
decreasing domestic production of hydrocarbon fuels. But the production and use 
of coal has its own set of problems. Coal mining, particularly from underground 
mines, has long been recognized as a very hazardous occupation. Even though fatality 
and injury rales have declined since the provisions of the Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 became effective, they are still high — .36 fatalitie.s and 38 nonfalal 
injuries per million employee-hours in 1977 [17].* The accident rate for underground 
mines is more than 2^ times that for surface mines. Considering that employee 
productivity for surface mines is three times that for underground mines, the injury 
rate (both fatal and nonfatal) per ton of coal recovered from underground mines is 
about eight times that for surface mines. Underground mine injury rate.s, however, 
van' widely from mine to mine, from a low of 8 per million employee-hours (U.S. 
Steel, 1977) m rates in exce.ss of 100 (Eastern A.ssociaicd and We.stmorland) [17]. 
Recognizing that the overall accident rale for underground mines could be signifi- 
cantly reduced, Congre.ss pas.sed the Federal Mine Safely and Health Amendment 
Act of 1977. Many miners have also been afllirted with black lung disea.se (pneu- 
moconiosis), the effect of long expo.sure.s to high levels of coal du.sl in mines. With 
increased ventilation, as required by the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act, the 
frequency of black lung disease is expected to be drastically reduced. 

Surface mining is not only .safer than underground mining but worker produc- 
tivity is al.so high. Furthermore, coal reserves that can be strip mined, particularly 
tho.se of the West, are desirable becau.se their sulfur content Ls low. In arca.s with 
sufficient rainfall, restoration of the land is possible after the coal is mined [18]. 
Kven though it is not generally fca.sible to restore arid Western lands to their original 
condition, rehabilitation is possible so that the land’s .surface value is not entirely 
sacrificed [19, 20]. Restoration or rehabilitation require.s that the surface soil be 
saved and that the mining of the coal be carried out in a systematic and careful 
fashion. It is the intent of the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 
to minimize the long-term environmental impact o( coal mining. 

The combustion of coal usually re.sulLs in more air pollution than where hydro- 
carbon fuels, particularly natural ga.s, are used. In order to improve air quality in 
heavily polluted regions, the construction of new coal-burning facilitie.s was restricted 
and the conversion of coal-burning facilities to oil was encouraged during the 1960s 
and 1970s. On the U.S. East Coast, electric utilities switched to oil, thus increa.sing 


•Sinrr avrragr miner prnduriivity Ls absiul 15 toas per day, ihcrr are .21 Tatalitjcs and 22 nun- 
fataliiies Tor each million Ions of coal mined. 
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the nation’s dependence upon foreign imports. Utility companies in Southern 
California pursued a different approach: they participated in the construction of 
coal-hred generating facilities in the Southwest (Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah). 
The large accessible reserves of coal in this region minimized transportation require- 
ments, albeit that an extensive electric transmission line system was required. It was 
originally assumed that the unpolluted air of the region would be able to absorb 
the emissions of the new generating facilities. This has not been the case since air 
pollution has become a major problem for the entire region [21-23]. Similar plans 
for constructing large generating facilities in the Northern Plains region, primarily 
in Montana and Wyoming, are being questioned [24, 25]. On the one hand, regions 
with these mine-mouth power plants may be viewed as exporters of electric power. 
On the other hand, they can be viewed as a means by which consuming regions 
export their air pollution. 

A key issue in increasing coal consumption involves the effectiveness of tech- 
nologies for reducing the emissions of coal-fired boilers. It is the issue of flue-gas 
scrubbers. Scrubbers typically utilize a slurry of limestone, CaCOs, to combine with 
the sulfur oxides of the combustion-produced gases befote the gases are vented to 
the atmosphere. Prior to 1977, sulfur oxide emission limits could often be achieved 
simply by using low-sulfur content coals. However, in order to further reduce emission 
levels and improve ambient air quality, emission standards implemented in 1977 
require that the “best available control technology” be used regardless of the coal’s 
sulfur content. A consensus on the effectiveness (and even the desirability) of 
scrubbers for coal-fired electric generating facilities is lacking [26]. 

Coal was once viewed as a cheap fuel, but this is no longer the case. In order 
to increase mine safety and to minimize the environmental impact, the cost of mining 
coal has significantly increased. Also, expensive equipment to minimize the air 
pollutant emissions resulting from the use of coal is now required. However, as the 
price of hydrocarbon fuels continues to increase, the increased cost of using coal 
may become less significant. 

Even if the most advanced technologies are utilized, the overall environmental 
impact of an increase in coal consumption is likely to be substantial. Sulfur oxide 
emissions tend to combine with the moisture of the air to produce acid rain. Only 
a reduction in these emissions, not their curtailment, is anticipated. Also, the un- 
avoidable carbon dioxide emissions for coal combustion are, per unit of thermal 
energy, considerably greater than those for hydrocarbon fuels. Increased atmospheric 
levels of carbon dioxide could significantly affect the global climate (Chapter 3). 
Hence, the problem associated with an expansion in the use of coal should not be 
minimized [27-29]. 


3. ESTIMATING CRUDE OIL RESERVES 

Petroleum products such as gasoline and heating oil are obtained through a refining 
process from both crude oil and liquids produced by natural gas wells. In 1979 crude 
oil provided for 83% of the domestic petroleum production and natural gas liquids 
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accounted for the remaining 1 7%. Since crude oil is the main source of petroleum 
products, a reliable estimate of remaining reserves of crude oil 's important. Reserves 
of crude oil, on the basis of energy content, are considerably less than those of coal. 
The decline in the production of crude oil in the United States, following a peak 
in 1970, is very likely the result of the nation’s crude oil reser\'e’s having been 
significantly depleted. Ba.sed upon generally accepted estimates, more than half of 
the recoverable crude oil from the lower 40 .states has been extracted, and hence 
the decline in production is likely to continue. On a global basis, however, the 
untapped oil reserves are still large, suflicicnt for increasing production rates. But 
should global consumption continue to incrca.se, production will be limited by 
dwindling reserves around the turn of the century.* 

While it is an e.stimatc of the quantity of oil or other re.sourre that may yet 
be extracted that is of importance, it is generally more convenient to estimate the 
initial in-place reserve. 'I’hat remaining is thus the initial quantity Ic.ss that which 
h.^s already been extracted. Exponential growth in the rate at which an energy 
resource is utilized or extracted has been common when reserves are large, that is, 
at the beginning of an extraction cycle. 

no = 

'I'he quantity P{0 is the energy rate, that is, power at time /. The total ciimiilalive 
energy produced by a particular resource is .simply the time integral of the power 
over all previous values of time. 
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= (for exponential growth) 
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A finite resource with an energy value of E* with be completely depleted at time 
/i (Figure 2.8). As already discu.s,sed (Chapter 1 ), conlinuixl exponential growth until 
a resource is entirely depleted is highly unlikely. A more plausible energy extraction 
curve is also indicated in Figure 2.B. WTile the production rate, the slope of the 
extraction curve, tends to increase exponentially at the beginning, a peak in 
production occurs before the rc.scr\T is totally depleted. Folhiwing its peak, the 
production rate declines because of the growing scarcity of the remaining rc.serve 
[the re.ser\'c that remains at any time is £*;—£'(/)]. 

A logistic function results not only in a plausible curve for the extraction and 
eventual depletion of a finite resource, but it is also a mathematically convenient 
function. 
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•Thr pruerdurr followed and data utilized in this section are from M. Kinff Hubbrrt, Referrni c ft. 
This readily available .Senate Durum cni is highly recommended for anyone wishing to gain not only a better 
background in estimating crude oil reserves but also an understanding of the methodology u.sed in treating 
drpletable fuel resources. References 7- 1 1 arc other papers by Hubert. 







For small values of time (/ much less than zero), the behavior of both the energy 
function and its derivative, power, approximate that of exponential growth. 

dE 

/* = — 55 i <1 0 

dt 

The time derivative of the logistic function for energy, the energy extraction rate, 
may be shown to be symmetrical about the time origin. 

dt dt\\ + r“7 
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For a logistic function with the above time dependence, the resource is half depleted 
at / = 0 at which lime its derivative, the exlracrioii rate, is the maximum (Figure 
2.9). If it is desired that the peak extraction rate occur at a different lime (fo), it is 
simply necessary to replace t with a new quantity / - /o in the above cxpre.s.sion. 

The coefficient of the exponent, a, is the approximate growth rate during the 
early extraction period for a resource. The higher the growth rate, the greater the 
peak extraction rate for a logistic function. Its “width,” or time interval for the large 
extraction rate, is corre.spondingly reduced. To demonstrate this, consider the energy 
extraction rate curve of Figure 2.10 in which a rectangular function of width t for 
the extraction curve is intnxluced. For convenience, the width, t, will be defined 
such that the rectangle’s area is equal to the total reserve, 

~E^t = 

4 

4 

T = - 
a 



FiGURE 2.10 Energy Extrmetion for a Logietie Curve. 




FiGURE 2.1 1 Energy Extraction Rates for Different Energy 
Reserves. 


Fur / = ±t/2 (at = ±2), the heiji{[ht of the energy extrartion rale rurve for the 
logislir energy fuiietion is equal to A2 of its peak value, fhe area under the eurve 
in ihis interval is .7f)£,., and each “tail” of the exlrartion rate eurve (/ < -t/2 and 
t > t/2) areounts lor only 12% of the total re.souree usage. Except for small values 
of the exponential coelTirienl, a, almost all of a re.souri:e is depleted in a relatively 
.short interval (76% in HO years for an exponential coeffieient, a, corresponding to 

.v;;/y); 

I’wo extraction ruiTcs, iHirresponding to different resr)urce values, and 

are indicated in Figure 2.11. If the exponential coellieients of the curves are 
the same, the early extraction rales (/ 0) can be made approximately equal by 

displacing one of die curves in time by a value of /p- I he following is obtained. 
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When the second resource ba.se is equal to twice the first (£*2 = 2£* i), then the 
lime difference, /o, is equal to the doubling time a.ssociated with a growth rate of a. 

to = (I /fl) hi 2 = t|> 

Thus, a doubling of the resource base results in an energy extraction rate curv e with 
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a peak delayed by only one doubling time and a peak value twice that of the original 
extraction curve. 

Quantities associated with domestic crude oil production have tended to follow 
that predicted by a set of logistic curves. Therefore, a prediction of future behavior 
based upon a continuation of the same trend is not unreasonable, though it should 
be treated as no more than a plausible extrapolation of past events. In the case of 
domestic crude oil production, however, other evidence, obtained from exploratory 
drilling recoitls, gives added credibility to the prediction premised on the use of logistic 
functions. 

To begin, it will be assumed that the cumulative production of crude oil, Qp 
(expressed in barrels), can be approximated by a logistic curve. 



Since Qp approaches for large values of time, Qv is the ultimately recoverable 
reserve of oil. The production rate, expressed in barrels per year, is the lime derivative 
oiQp. 


dt 
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FIGURE 2.12 Dimeovery mud FrodmcHtm Cycles Based Upon Logistic 
Curves. 



Production is preceded by the discovery of oil in which discoveries add to that 
normally referred to as proved reserves. Eventually, at the conclusion of the 
exploration process, cumulative discoveries will be equal to Qao- In the United States, 
cumulative discoveries of crude oil have tended to precede cumulative production 
by a fixed time interval. 

Q, = Q,(t + AO 

Hence, if production follows a logistic curve, so too must discovery, Qd, and the 
discovery rate, dQdjdt^ precedes the production rate, dQpfdl, by the same interval, 
A/ (Figure 2.12). To the extent that a formulation based upon logistic curves is 
valid, the discovery rate serves as a preview of the forthcoming production rate. 

Proved reserves, at a given time, arc that quantity of oil which has been 
discovered but has not yet been produced. It is the reserve base utilized for 
formulating production decisions. Mathematically, the proved reserve, Qr, is the 
difference between the cumulative discovery and production quantities. 

Qr = Qd - Qp 

The quantity of proved reserves, Qr, is thus equal to the vertical separation of the 
discovery and production curves. (Their horizontal separation is equal to A/.) For 
logistic curves, the peak in the curve for the proved reserve may be shown to occur 



FIGURE 2.13 M. King HnbberF& Matching of Logiatic Curves to 
Domestic Cumulative Crude Oil Discoveries and 
Production. Solid Lines Are Actual Quantities {Lower 
48 Stales) {References 2 and (). 
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midway between the peaks of the curves of discover)' and production rates (at 
/ = - At/2). It is also symmetrical about its peak. 

M. King Hubberl has been an authoritative obserx'er and commentator on 
the extraction of oil and other natural resources for many years. He has been 
instrumental in showing that oil discoveries and production in the United States 
have followed logistic curves. An early extrapolation of crude oil production, based 
upon data up to 1962, has come exceedingly close to what actually occurred in the 
following years. A more recent set of logistic curves fitted to data up to 1972 is 
indicated in Figure 2.1.^ (data through 1979 has also been added to these curves). 
I’he time difference for the logistic curv'es, At, was determined to be 1 1 years, the 
initial growth rate (exponential coefficient) was 6.87%, and the value of 170 billion 
barrels for provided the best fit to the actual quantities. The data applies only 
to the continental United States, excluding the Ala.ska North Slope discovery which 
added 10 billion barrels to proved reserv'es in 1969. j'Vs of 1 972, proved reserves were 
declining: a recognizable peak had occurred. 

The value of obtained by the fitting of logistic curx'e.s, 170 billion barrels, 
rorre.sponds to a peak in the production rate near the end of the 1960s. In Figure 
2.14 the actual and predicted production rates are indicated. Actual production 
peaked in 1970 and by 1979 (lower 48 .slate.s) it fell to the same value it had in 
1961. The extrapolated production rate cur\'e, ba.sed upon data prior to 1972, has 
done remarkably well in predicting the production decline of 1972 to 1979. Based 
upon the continued good fit of the discovery and reserve curves over this latter 
period, the theoretically derived curve for the production rate might be expected 



Year 

FIGURE 2.14 Crudg Oil Production Rute (Lower 48 States) (Refer- 
ences 2 and €). 
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Cumulative exploratory footage 10^ ft 

FIGURE 2.15 Cumulative Crude Oil Diecoveriee ae a Function of 
Exploratory Drilling. Compiled by M. King Huhhert 
{Lower 48 Statee) {Reference ff). 

to be a reasonable projection for at least the next decade. A further decline in 
production is predicted. 

Through fitting logistic curves to the discovery and production data for crude 
oil, an estimate of ultimate reserves is obtained. Another estimate, independent of 
that above, may be obtained from exploratory drilling data. Exploratory wells, if 
successful (over 70% tend to be dry holes), result in new reserves of oil and/or natural 
gas. From drilling records and concurrent reserve data, Hubbert has constructed a 
cumulative record of oil discoveries as a function of cumulative drilling activity 
(Figure 2.15). Since initial estimates of new reserves are usually low, that is, the 
amount of oil ultimately obtained from newly discovered oil fields tends to exceed 
that initially reported as reserves, the discovery curve has been appropriately corrected 
(the '‘a correction”). The oil ultimately produced, or in the case of recent discoveries, 
that expected to be recovered, is referenced to the drilling when the reserve was 
first discovered. A plot of the rate of discovery per foot of drilling is indicated in 
Figure 2.16 in which 10^ ft increments were used for calculating rates. Except for 
being based upon finite increments, this curve is the derivative of the curve of Figure 
2.15. 

Early exploratory drilling done before about 1945 (less than 4 x 10^ ft of 
cumulative drilling) was very productive. More recently, the discovery rate, per foot 
of drilling, has been only 10 to 15% of that achieved earlier. This decline has 
persisted despite the introduction of new, extremely sophisticated, exploratory 





Cumulalivc exploratory footage 10® l l 

FIGURE 2.16 Average Discovery Rate of Crude Oii per Foot of 
Exploratory Drilling. Compiled by M. King Hubbert 
(Lower 48 States) (Reference C). 

lechiiiques. To cslimate Q^, from this data, it is necessary to extrapolate the curves of 
Figures 2.15 and 2. 1 6 to account for future discoveries. For a particular geographic 
area, an upper limit, based upon its geological character, may be set for the amount 
of drilling that could be productive. For the continental United States, including 
the ofl’shore continental shelf, a limit of 5 billion ft has been generally accepted. The 
discovery rate (barrels per foot) for the exploratory wells that arc yet to be drilled 
is unknown. If the recent discovery rate of about 30 bbl/fl were to be maintained 
lor all drilling yet to be done (1 .7 to 5.0 x 10® ft interval), it would yield 100 billion 
barrels of new oil, resulting in 240 billion barrels as the ultimate quantity discovered, 

. 'Fhis estimate, however, a.ssumes no further decline in the discovery rale (dQdldh). 
To obtain a more realistic projection, Hubbert approximated the discovery rate 
curve of Figure 2.16 by an exponentially decaying function. 

— = IB1.6 exp (-0.105526 X I0“*h) 
dh 

This expression was chosen to give the actual discovery rate for h = 1.7 x 10’ ft 
(30.2 bbl/ft) and to simultaneously account for the cumulative discoveries at this 
cumulative drilling footage. The cumulative discoveries are obtained by integrating 
the discovery rate. 

Qd = 172.1 X 10®[1 - cxp(-0.105526 x lO'H)] 

A value of 172.1 billion barrels is obtained for h = 5 x lO’ ft (essentially the .same 




as for h = x). Intheintervalof 1.7 to5 x new discoveries of only 2 B. 6 x 10’ 

bbl are predicted. Values of initial reserves, obtained by the use of logistic curves 
and obtained through drilling data based upon the above exponential drilling 
approximation, are remarkably close. It will be noted, however, that a plot of 
predicted discoveries, based upon the exponential fit of the drilling discovery rate, 
provides a poor fit for the data of Figure 2.15. A better approximation for this curve 
yields an even lower value for ultimate reserves (Problem 9). 

At the conclusion of 1979, total cumulative crude oil production (lower 4B 
states) was approximately 115 billion barrels. If Qx, is indeed 170 billion barrels, 
only 55 billion barrels remain to be produced. Since proved reserves (lower 48) were 
about 20 billion barrels ( 1 979), only 35 billion barrels remain to be discovered. Even 
if estimates of the crude oil that may be obtained from Alaska are included, the 
resultant estimate of yel-to-be discovered domestic crude oil is considerably smaller 
than that generally accepted before the mid-1970s [30 33]. The authors of Project 
Independence [34], as well as those of the Ford Foundation’s energy study, A Time to 
Choose [35], used much larger estimatejs of reserves, an initial reservT of 590 billion 
barrels. Prior to 1961, the average drilling discovery rate was 1 18 bbl/ft. The 590 
billion barrel estimate is derived from the rather unrealistic projection of continuing 
this discovery rate for all future exploratory drilling (the discovery rate since the 
1960s, however, has averaged 30 bbl/ft). Having accepted this very large e.stimate, 
the authors of these studies could project not only a substantial increase in the 
production rate but also that the increased rate could be maintained for several 
decades. 

While in principle a fitting of logistic curves could be used to estimate world 
crude oil reserves, considerably less data is available. I'he discovery rate, the 
precursor of the production rate, has not reached a peak. Furthermore, the exploratory 
drilling record is insullicient for the type of extrapolation that was used to estimate 
discovery in the United States. However, Hubbert, following Jodry, has estimated 
initial reserves of crude oil in the world, ba.sed primarily upon geological con- 
.siderations (Figure 2. 17). As of 1978, only about one-fifth of the 1952 billion barrel 
estimated reserve had been produced. The midpoint of the cumulative production 
curve, 926 billion barrels, which would correspond to a peak in the production rate 
(a.ssuming a logistic cur\'e), has not been reached. 


4. PETROLEUM 

Since petroleum products are derived not only from crude oil but also from liquids 
obtained from natural gas wells, projections of domestic petroleum production are 
larger than thase for crude oil. Estimates of ultimately recoverable quantities of 
petroleum, including the Alaska reserv^es, are given in Table 2.2. The Alaskan 
reser\'es augment those of the lower 48 states by nearly 25%. But if overall U.S. 
petroleum production follows a logistic curve, the Alaskan discovery delays the peak 
production by only three years. The peak petroleum production rate, assuming the 
same exponential coeflicient as that w'hich 6t crude oil production for the lower 48 
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TABLE 2.2 Ultifnmtely Recoverable US, Reeervee of Petroleum 


Billion barrels 



Conlerminoiu U.S. 

Alaska 

Total 

Crude oil 

170 

43 

213 

Natural-ga.s liquids 

34 

5 

39 

Total 

204 

48 

252 


Rpfcrcnre 6. 


(6.87%/y) is increased by 25% by the Alaskan reserves. A peak of 4.3 x 10® bbl/y 
would be expected for the total reserves of Table 2.2. The peak in production of 
4.1 X 10® bbl/y which occurred in 1970 was very close to that predicted by a logistic 
curve.* 

Ultimate recoverable reserves of crude oil, and hence petroleum, will be 
increased with the development of enhanced recovery techniques. Crude oil tends 
to be found both within porous rocks and between the fractures of rocks. Because 
oil is very viscous, only about one-third of the initial in-place oil rc.source can be 
extracted by conventional techniques. Several hundred billion barrels of oil thus 
remain in U.S. wells even after “exhaustion” occurs. If the remaining oil is heated 
with steam or by an underground combustion process, its viscosity will be decreased, 
thereby increasing its ability to flow. Also, carbon dioxide can be injected into one 
well to force the nil to flow toward another well. Another enhanced recovery 
technique uses detergentlike chemicals to displace oil held in tight formations. The 
Congressional Oflice of Technology Assessment estimates that for crude oil prices of 





FIGURE 2.1B Ultimately Recoverable Crude Oil, ae a function 
of Price. 


* The peak ncrurrcd shonly afirr thr Pnidhor Bay disrovery bui bdorc ihr coiutniction of the Alaska 
Dll pipelinr. 




S30/bbl (1977 prices) or more, 25 to 50 billion additional barrels of oil may eventually 
be economically recovered by these techniques [36] . Ultimately, recoverable reserves 
of crude oil, Qn, depend to an extent upon the effort expended to recover the oil, 
that is, upon the highest price that the oil may fetch (Figure 2. IB). Although for the 
above estimate the marginal increase in reserves with price is small, some have 
argued that with higher prices an increased production rate, surpassing that of the 
1970 peak, could occur around 1990 [37]. An upper limit to price may be dictated 
by petroleum consumers, since for many needs it is cheaper to introduce energy 
saving investments (insulation, for example) than to buy high-priced fuel that would 
otherwise be needed. 

The U.S. reserves of petroleum that remain are not only limited but also 
considerable more difficult to extract than those utilized in the past. In 1966 Atlantic 
Oil and British Petroleum discovered reserves of approximately 10 billion barrels of 
oil at Prudhoc Bay in Alaska. In order to tap this oil field, a pipeline stretching BOO 
miles from Prudhoe Bay on the Beaufort Sea in the north to the southern port of 
Valdez as well as tanker loading facilities at Valdez had to be constructed. The 
construction of a 4B-in. diameter pipeline carrying hot oil (60°C) across permafrost 
(permanently frozen ground) through remote arctic regions with winter temperatures 
□f - 50“C and lower was unprecedented [38-40]. Half the pipeline had to be placed 
on elevated piles, many equipped with ammonia filled thermopiles to minimize the 
melting of the permafrost. Before proceeding with construction, numerous political, 
social, and environmental problems had to be resolved for the pipeline that was to 
be located primarily on public lands (500 miles on federally owned land and 250 
miles on state-owned). It was also necessary to satisfy the provisions of the newly 
enacted National Environmental Protection Act. 

When the pipeline was first proposed in 1969, its estimated cost was 5900 
million. As a result of extensive engineering studies, it was completely redesigned 
before construction began in 1973. When completed in 1 977 by Alyeska, the pipeline 
construction corporation owned by a consortium of oil companies, the pipeline’s cost 
had reached 57.7 billion. In addition to the investment in the pipeline, 56 billion 
was expended on developing the Prudhoc oil field. The total investment, including 
interest, for producing and for delivering the oil at Valdez had reached 515 billion. 
This investment, a record industrial undertaking, preceded the delivery of the first 
barrel of oil at Valdez in July 1977. While the pipeline was designed so that by 
adding more pumping stations its capacity could be increased to 2 x 10^ bbl/day, 
its initial capacity was 1.2 x 10^ bbl/day.* Only a small increase in capacity is 
envisioned during the first few years of the 19B0s. As of 19B0, not only had the oil 
field not been sufficiently developed for supplying more oil, but the capacity of West 
Coast refineries was inadequate [41]. Some Alaska oil is being shipped to the East 
Coast which requires the additional expense of loading the oil from the supertankers 
that bring it from Valdez to smaller tankers that can use the Panama Canal. 


* For the S15 billion investment, a 15% annual return results in approximately S5 for each barrel of 
^1 delivered at Valdez based upon the initial pumping capacity. 
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chains: each carbon atom is attached to its neighbor by a single bond. All other 
carbon bonds are with hydrogen atoms. A few of the normal and branched paraffin 
molecules are shown in Figure 2.21.* The normal paraffin (n-paraffin) molecules 
have no branches, that is, they can be represented symbolically by a straight chain 
of carbon atoms. Each end carbon atom is connected by its electron bonds to three 
hydrogen atoms, while all other carbon atoms are connected by their two remaining 
bonds to two carbon atoms. Hence the chemical formula for molecules of the paraffin 
family is CbH 2 ii +2 in which n, an integer, is the number of carbon atoms. As indicated 
in Figure 2.21 for the smaller molecules, paraffin molecules may be branched. 
Branched molecules, known as isomers, have the same formulas as their nonbranched 
relatives, but owing to their branching, have different chemical properties. Isobutane 
and butane, for example, both have the chemical formula of C 4 H 1 P. The number 
of branched combinations increases rapidly as the number of carbon atoms is 
increased. For C 7 H 16 (not indicated in Figure 2.21), there are ten branched 
combinations, whereas for CyHia there are 22. The density of a gas at a given 
temperature and pressure is proportional to the molecular weight of the molecules 
(Chapter 4). Boiling point temperatures (those for atmo.spheric pressure are given 
in Figure 2.21) lend to be related to vapor densities and hence the molecular weight 
of the molecules. A mixture of paraffin molecules can be .separated into groups of 
mtdecules with comparable molecular weights by selectively distilling the mixture. 

Paraffins, however, are not the only family of hydrocarbons found in crude oil. 
A few of the smaller molecules of other hydrocarbon families are given in Figure 
2.22. The naphthenes consist of carbon atoms joined in a ring of usually five or 
six atoms. Owing to this cyclic arrangement, elementary naphthene molecules have 
two fewer hydrogen atoms than a paraffin molecule with the same number of carbon 
atoms. Their general formula is C«N 2 ii. Olefins form a family of molecules which 
have a double bond between a pair of carbon atom.s. Cyclic olefins are also found 
in crude oil. Owing to their double bond, olefins tend to be chemit ally more reactive 
than paraffins and naphthenes. Diolefins have two double bond.s and the acetylenic 
hydrocarbons have a triple bond between a pair of carbon atoms. 

The last important family of hydrocarbons consists of the aromatics. I hese 
have at least one ring of six carbon atoms with three double bonds. Even though 
the aromatics arc chemically less active than those with double bonds and triple bonds, 
they arc extensively used as “building block.s” by the chemical industry. As with 
the paraffins, families of larger molecules are formed from the basic molecules 
indicated in Figure 2.22. 

The classification of a crude oil based upon ils chemical compo.sition would 
be unwieldy: the concentration of hundreds of unique compounds would need to 
be ascertained. Crude oil analyses are usually in terms of the yields obtained for 
a succession of progressively higher distillation temperatures. Separating the 
constituents by boiling points tends to separate the compounds according to their 
molecular weights, but not according to the different hydrocarl)on families. A 

* To. simplify diaj^aim nrhydrocarbon molrrulcs, only Ixmds briwctn carbon atoms arr rusiomarily 
indicated. 
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dLstillation process is also the first step of the refining process (Figure 2.23), By means 
of a distillation tower which has a vertical temperature gradient, various fractions 
of the crude oil are condensed and extracted. The lightest fractions, gases at 
atmospheric pressure, arc removed from the top of the tower (the coolest region), 
while the heaviest fractions, the large hydrocarbon molecules, are removed as a residue 
from the bottom of the tower. Distillation merely sorts the hydrocarbon fractions 
according to their boiling points. Each fraction contains hydrocarbon compounds 
of comparable molecular weights, but since they belong to several families they have 
varied chemical properties. The yields of the various fractions are determined by 
the compo.sition of the crude oil. 

In a modern refinery, numerous sophisticated refining prores.ses are employed 
to tran.sform the distillation products into desired petroleum products. These 
processes not only allow for a choice in the products to be produced but they also 
permit, within rather wide limits, variations in their yields. Distillation, at or near 
atmospheric pressure, is the first step of the refining process. Heavy products, the 
residues, have high boiling temperatures, too high to be conveniently separated at 
atmospheric pressure. Since their boiling temperatures are lower at reduced 
pressures, they can be separated by a vacuum distillation process. The yield of heavy 
produces, large hydrocarbon molccule.s, is generally much greater than desired. At 
elevated temperatures and pre.ssures, large hydrocarbon molecules will “crack” into 
smaller molecules, a process known as cracking. In the presence of suitable catalysts, 
cracking of heavy hydrocarbons can be accomplished at moderate temperatures 
(around 500'’C) and at atmospheric pressure. Modern refineries utilize a cracking 
process in which fluidized solid catalysts are mixed with the heavy hydrocarbon feed 
slocks. Mixtures of alumina and .silica compounds are commonly used as a catalyst. 
^Vhile the catalysts need only be pre.sent for cracking t(» (»ccur (catalysts do not directly 
lake part in the reaction), they become coated with hydrocarbons and must be 
continually regenerated by burning off the hydrocarbon coating at elevated 
temperatures. The products formed by the cracking pn)ces.s can then be separated 
by distillation. 

Listed in Figure 2.23 are other proce.sse.s used to obtain various refined petroleum 
products. Catalytic reforming is used to convert hydrocarbons of one family to tho.se 
of another family. In producing gasoline, catalytic reforming is used to obtain 
aromatics from other hydrocarbons since aromatics tend to increase the octane 
number of the fuel. In a refiner)', polymerization is used to combine ga.seou.s olefmic 
molecules with each other, thus producing more valuable liquid hydrocarbons. 
Closely related to polymerization is alkylation, the adding of an alkyl group to a 
compound. Refineries use alkylation to make olefins react with iso-paraffins in order 
to obtain larger iso-paraffins. Polymerization and alkylation of light hydrocarbons 
are both used to increase ga.soline yields. Another proce.ss, isomerization, is used 
to convert nonbranched paraffins to branched paraffins since the latter not only result 
in higher octane gasolines but can also be readily transformed into other refinery 
products. 

To produce valuable heavy hydrocarbons such as lubricating oils and waxes, 
it is necessary to separate the hydrocarbons from the asphalt of the residue (obtained 
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FiGURE 2.23 Pmtroi^mn Rttjiwtimg atui Frodwsta {Ref^rewtc^ 2). 



from the bottom of the distillation tower).* Crude oil, depending upon its source, 
may contain sulfur compounds. Crude oils high in sulfur content are referred to 
as sour owing to their odor. The process of removing sulfur compounds is called 
sweetening. 

The products of the various refining processes arc used either as feeds for other 
processes or are blended together to produce fuels with specified characteristics, Only 
a few refinery products, such as propane and butane, arc basically pure chemical 
compounds. Gasolines, for example, consist of a blend of hydrocarbon liquids which 
are blended to achieve a specific performance in an internal combustion engine. 
They consist of hydrocarbons with individual boiling points in the 10 to 230'’C range. 
A relatively high vapor pressure is necessary for proper carburetion. Too high a 
vapor pressure, however, results in excessive evaporative losses. Also important for 
gasolines is a resistance to preignition. Preignition of the fuel-air mixture in an 
internal combustion engine results in “knocking.’* Pure iso-octane is an ideal fuel 
since it has a very high resistance to knocking, whereas normal heptane is a very 
poor fuel (Figure 2.24). An octane number, defined in terms of a mixture of these 
hydrocarbons, is used to specify the resistance of a gasoline to knocking. For these 
hydrocarbons, the octane number is the percentage of iso-octane. An octane number 
of 100 corresponds to 100% iso-octane. The octane number of any gasoline blend 
is defined in terms of the iso-octane/normal heptane mixture that has the same 
resistance to knocking.! Since the likelihood of preignition increases as the com- 
pression ratio of an engine increases, fuels with higher octane ratings are necessary 
for higher compression engines. 

The octane number of gasoline depends upon its blend of hydrocarbons. A 
high concentration of aromatics and highly branched paraffins tends to result in a 
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* Whilr lubricating oils, waxes, and asphalt arc nonfucl petroleum producU, they arc, by convention, 
included in energy consumption statistics. Refineries also produce hydrocarbons uied by the chemical 
industry which arc similarly included in energy statistics. 

tThe octane number is determined by a single-cylinder variable-compression ratio lest engine. 
The number usually specified is the average of that obtained by two methods: the research octane method 
(ROM) for mild operating conditions and the motor octane method (MOM) in which severe conditions 
are simulated. 



high octane number. Additive.s of tetraethyl lead or tetramethyl lead (less than •1%) 
are also used to increase octane ratings. To prevent cylinder deposits of lead oxides 
from forming during combustion, scavengei^ such as ethylene dibromide and ethylene 
dichloride must also be added to the fuel. However, in vehicles with catalytic con- 
verters nonleaded fuels must be used since lead additives poison catalytic converters. 

The energy contents of several refined petroleum products are indicated in 
Figure 2.23. Variations between different products are due not only to their different 
constituents but also to variations in their densities. The barrel, as well as the gallon, 
is a volume measure. These variations can be important. For example, federally 
mandated motor vehicle fuel efficiency standards are based upon a miles per gallon 
.specification. Based on a volume measure, diesel fuel (a distillate oil) has an 11% 
higher energy content than gasoline. Therefore, for comparable engine efficiencies, 
an 11% better volumetric fuel efficiency rating is achieved by using diesel oil. 
However, per unit of mass, the energy content of diesel fuel and gasoline is nearly 
equal. 

It has already been shown that petroleum consumption by electric utilities and 
the industrial sector could be reduced by converting some of these facilities to use 
coal. The transportation sector, however, accounts for over half of the nation’s 
petroleum consumption. Furthermore, gasoline, used primarily by passenger cars, 
accounts for 73% of the petroleum used by this sector. Not only has the number 
of registered vehicles been steadily increasing (doubling in less than two decades), 
but compared with vehicles used in other developed nations, they are considerably 
le.ss fuel efficient. A doubling in average fuel eiriciency, through the use of lighter 
weight and lower power vehicles, could .significantly reduce petroleum consumption 
even if no cliange in driving patterns were to occur. Since 1 978 gasoline consumption 
has been decreasing; consumption in 1982 was 12% less than it was in 1978. A 
trend toward reduced usage, attributable to higher prices, has begun. While a 
transition to more fuel-efTicient vehicle.s as mandated by the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act of 1975 involves little change in overall transportation patterns, 
modal changes (increased intracity bus use and intercity rail travel, for example), 
could further reduce petroleum consumption. 

Over the 1 970 to 1 900 decade, the United States became increasingly dependent 
upon imports of crude oil and refined petroleum products. Most of the imports are 
from nations forming the OPEC (Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries) 
cartel (Figure 2.25). The dependence upon OPEC is even greater than indicated 
in Figure 2.25 since most of the imported refined petroleum products arc from 
Caribbean nations which secure their oil from OPEC. 

The growing petroleum imports prior to 1 979 might be viewed as another energy 
transition. Imports in 1979 accounted fur 45% of petroleum consumption, whereas 
prior to 1 949 the United Stales was a net exporter of petroleum. As for the previously 
discussed energy transitions, that from wood to coal and from coal to hydrocarbons, 
the new energy source, imported petroleum, did not replace domestically produced 
petroleum products but augmented them. Even though domestic production nearly 
doubled from 1950 to 1970, imports accounted for 23% of total consumption in 1970. 
While domestic production declined by 10% from 1970 to 1979, overall consumption 
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inrrrased by 26%, necessitating a 142% increase in imports. The Arab oil embargo 
of 1973 -1974 briefly reduced consumption and the large price increases levied during 
this period resulted in a growing balance of payments deficits. Following 1978, 
however, overall consumption of petroleum has been significantly reduced — 
consumption in 19B2 was 19% less than in 197B. ;\s a result, imports in 1982 were 
43% lower than in 1 977. 

Figure 2.26 provides an international perspective on petroleum production and 
(on.sumption. The United States, it will be noted, wa.s the second largest petroleum 
producer in 1978 — its production exceeded that of Saudi Arabia. It is primarily 
the industrialized nations (the 24 nations forming the OECD (Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development) community, the Eastern European block 
of nations, and the USSR) that account for over 80% of the petroleum consumption, 
riie developing nations subsist on very small supplies of oil. 

During the 1 970s substantial quantities of oil were discovered in Mexico. While 
its 1978 production was relatively small, 1 .2 x 10** bbl/day, Mexico’s proved reserves 
were 31.3 billion barrels at the end of 1979, slightly larger than those of the United 
States. I’hough estimates of recoverable crude oil vary, some belie\-e that Mexico’s 
reserve may eventually be found to be comparable to that of Saudi Arabia (1 66..') 
billion barrels) [4.5]. The anticipated production increases could favorably all'ect 
the availability of crude oil for the United States. Even though imports from Mexico 
may be piefcrable to those from the Middle East, the balance of payments problem 
for the United States would remain unchanged. 

The industriali'/ed areas tend to be distant from regions with reserves suflicierU 
for sustaining high levels of produrtion (Figure 2,27). I'he iniernaiionul trade ol 
oil requires globe>spaniiing ocean tankers. Not tmly is the tiumlier ol tankers required 
v ery large hut their size can also be immense, up to ..5 millitin tons capacity (3.7 
million barrels of crude oil).* Over half of the world’s ertide oil priKlurtion is .shipped 
by ocean-going tankers; not surprisingly, this ha.s had a signifnaiil environnienlal 
impact on the occan.s. While the spill tif approximately 100, ()()() tons of crude oil 
from the Tony Canyon oUThe coast of Uornwall (England) in 1967 wa.s perhaps the 
first to attract world attention, numerous equally damaging .spills have since occurred, 
furthermore, routine tanker operation.s, primarily ballasting and washing of tanks, 
have resulted in eoiisiderahly larger releases of oil. Fhe authors of a National 
Academy of Sciences Report estimate that the tran.sporialion ol oil adds over 2 million 
metric tons of oil yearly to the oceans [47]. l'hi.s oil, plus that frrpm other sources, 
primarily petroleum laden industrial wastes which eventually enter the oeeans, could 
he causing irreversible harm to the oceans’ ecological systems. 


5. NATURAL GAS 

^'alu^al gas obtained from reservoirs in the proximity of those of crude oil is referred 
lo as associated gas\ natural gas not found close to crude oil reservoirs is called 

* Noel Mosicn provides an inieresting perepertivc in .Vii^rr Ship [46]. 
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nonassociated gas. Even though methane is the main hydrocarbon constituent of 
natural gas, small quantities of other members of the parafTin family are generally 
present [48]. In addition, it contains varying quantities of noncombustible gases 
(nitrogen, hydrogen sulfide, and carbon dioxide) and traces of inert gases (argon and 
helium). The lighter paraffins are gaseous at atmospheric pressure while the heavier 
ones are liquid (Table 2.3). Dry natural gas (usually obtained from nonassoriaied 
fields) consists primarily of methane, a small quantity ofethane, and traces of propane. 
Natural gas obtained from associated fields Ls generally “wet." that is, it contains 
heavier hydrocarbons that are liquid at atmospheric pressure. Liquids are usually 
removed from the gas at the wellhead. The lighter of these liquids, a mixture of 
propane and butane, is known as liquified petroleum gas (LPC5) while the heavier 
constituents are referred to as natural gasoline. The butane and propane obtained from 
natural gas wells are supplemented by that obtained from petroleum refineries and 
the combination is marketed as liquified petroleum gas. Natural gasoline is blended 
with refinery produced gasolines. 

TABLE 23 Principal Hydrocarbon Ckknatituenta of Natural Gas 


Hoilinfi point 
atmospheric pressure 


Methane 

CH 4 

- 162' C " 


Ethane 

CzHt 

- B9^’C 


Propane 

C 3 H 8 

-42T: 

► ga.si*ou.s 

Iso-butane 

C 4 H 1 0 

- 12 '^C 


Butane 

CUHio 

~.yc J 


Iso-pentane 

c:5H,2 

-2B'^C ^ 

1 

Pen tane 

CsHn 

36'C 

> liquid 

Hexane 

CfiHu 

69T: 

Heptane 

CtHu 

98'’C ^ 



The natural gas obtained when producing crude oil was at one lime considered 
a nuisance and while it could be used for repre.ssurizing oil wells, enhancing their 
oil production, it was often flared. Without a pipeline system for its distribution, 
the natural gas had little value as a fuel. In oil producing regions .such as those 
of the Middle East that are remote from population centers, natural gas is still flared. 
Natural gas, primarily methane, is an extremely clean burning fuel. With the 
construction of a pipeline distribution system in the United Slates, natural gas became 
the main fuel for space and water heating of the residential and commercial sectors. 
The transition from coal to natural gas (or oil) by the.se sectors was the main factor 
in reducing urban air pollution caused by stationary sources. The heating value 
of natural gas depends primarily upon the concentration of the inert gases and ranges 
from about 850 to 1130 Btu/ft^ (an average value of 1050 Btu/ft^ or l.l MJ/ft^ or 
39.1 MJ/m^). The therm, 10^ Btu, is frequently used for specifying natural gas usage 
and is equal to the energy value of approximately 100 ft^ of gas. 

Prior to 1970, natural gas consumption in the United States increa.sed very 
rapidly. The curves of Figure 2.28 (prepared by M. King Hubbert for data prior 
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LO 1972) are similar to those for crude oil and, hence, suggest a set of logistic curves 
to approximate the discovery and production of natural gas. It will be noted that 
a peak in proved reserves (even when those of Alaska are included) has occurred. 
Furthermore, the production rate peaked in 1971, cumulative production being 414 
trillion ft^ at that time. Since the peak production rate for a logistic curve occurs 
when cumulative production is equal to half of ^no, a value of 820 trillion ft^ is 
predicted for Qqo based upon this line of reasoning. M. King Hubbert has estimated 
1050 trillion ft^, a .somewhat higher Q® for the lower 48 states. The estimate was 
obtained from an examination of two sets of data. Projections of anticipated di.s- 
roveries of natural gas, as a function of exploratory drilling footage (in a fashion 
similar to that discu.ssed for crude oil) provided one basis for the estimate while the 
correlation between crude oil and natural gas discoveries provided the second. If 
an estimate of ultimately recoverable reserves of natural gas in Alaska are included 
in Hubbert’s figures, an overall value of 1184 trillion ft^ is obtained for the entire 
United States. 

Figure 2.29 shows yearly production through 1979, as well as a theoretical 
production rate curve for a value of 1050 trillion ft^ for and an initial growth 
rate of 6.73%/y (from M. King Hubbert). The growth rate is the average rate for 
the period 1905 to 1957. Although this curve provides a projected production rate 
for only the lower 48 states, the contribution from Alaska which will augment future 
production will be limited by the capacity of the pipeline system utilized (an initial 
capacity of approximately 2 trillion ft^/y is anticipated). 

riie regulation of natural gas prices provides a perspective on the dilTiculty 
of managing a depletable resource. As a re.sult of a 1954 Supreme Court decision, 
the Federal Power Commission was henceforth required to regulate the price of 
natural gas, at the wellhead, for gas involved in interstate commerce. At the time 
of this ruling cumulative production had reached only 150 trillion ft^. The production 
rate was nearly 1 1 trillion ft^/y with 1 .5 trillion ft^/y being used for repre.ssuring crude 
oil reservoirs and .72 trillion ft^/y being Hared. Marketed production, that is, 
consumption, was 8.74 trillion ft^/y. Based upon a value of 10.50 trillion ft^ for 
900 trillion remained to be produced, which based upon the 1954 production 
rate, was a static index of 82 years. However, generally accepted reserve estimates 
at that time were coasiderably larger, in excess of 2000 trillion ft^, which corresponded 
to a static index on the order of 200 years. Since depletion of the reserve in the 
then foreseeable future did not appear likely, wellhead prices were set based purely 
upon extractive ro.sis, 160/1000 fi^ (approximately 160/MBtu). Not surprisingly, 
consumption increased significantly over the ensuing years, reaching a 1972 peak 
of 22.5 trillion ft^/y while the wellhead prices were increased only slightly, to 200/1000 
ft^. Even considering distribution costs, natural gas, on the basis of energy content, 
was the lowe.st priced of the fossil fuels. Considering its low pollutant emissions, it 
could be readily clas.si6ed as an energy* bargain. 

Owing to increased production rates, cumulative production reached 438 
trillion ft'' in 1972. Using a 2000 trillion ft^ for reserves, the remaining natural gas, 
based upon the 1972 production rate of 24 trillion ft^/y (includes that u.sed for 
repres.suring wells), the static index w'as reduced to 65 years. Based upon the 1050 
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FiCURE 2.28 DomeMtic Natural Goa DitcoveriBg and Production. 
Compiled by M. King Hubbert {Ref§rence 



Year 

FiGURE2.29 Domeetie Natural Gae Production Rate und Predicted 
Future Production Rate. Compiled by King 
HiUfbert [Reference f). 
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trillion ft^ for Q®, a quantity that had come to be generally accepted by the end 
of the 1 970s, the static index (as of 1 972) was only 25 years. However, at the conclusion 
of 1979, cumulative production had reached 590 trillion ft^, leaving only 460 trillion 
ft^, or 44% of the initial lower 48 reserve. The static index for 1979 (20.9 trillion 
ft^/y) was only 22 years, a number that incrca.ses by only six years if the Alaska reserve 
is included. 

Both an overly optimistic estimate of ultimate reserves and a disregard of the 
compounding effect of growth led to the setting of prices that resulted in what may 
now be judged to have been a Loo rapid exhaustion of natural gas resources. 
Production and consumption of natural gas in 1979 are indicated in Figure 2.30. 
The consumption rate for 1982 was 22% below the 1972 peak, and if the logistic- 
derived production rate curve of Figure 2.29 should prevail, a further decline will 
occur. Furthermore, even if through additional drilling natural gas production 
should be increased, the increased production rale will be short-lived if the estimate 
of proves to be valid. Only if extensive new reserves, not accounted for in arriving 
at the 1050 trillion ft^ for Q®, .should be found, may an increased production rate 
be Justified. 

On an energy basis, natural gas accounts for over half of the direct fuel usage 
by the residential and commercial .sectors. In these sectors it is used primarily for 
.space and water heating. Prior to 1970 the average residential price was about 
$1/10^ MBtu (Figure 1.13) and somewhat less for the larger commercial consumers. 
In light of the wellhead price of natural gas during this period, (16 to 20^/MBtu), 
consumer prices reflected primarily distribution costs. Yearly heating costs prior to 
1970 for a typical re.sidence (10** Btu/y) were only about $100. While not negligible, 
heating costs were not important when compared to other expenses. Thus, homes 
constructed between 1950 and 1970 tended to have very little insulation if any. Based 
upon the then prevailing natural gas prices, no economic benefit would be derived 
from even the least costly investment to improve the thermal performance of buildings. 
A .similar situation existed in the industrial sector with natural gas prices as low as 
30|i/MBtu for large users. Fuel costs were a very .small part of overall production 
expenses. The net result was an optimization of productive proce.sses for extremely 
low-priced natural gas. Hence, this .system is ill-suited for u.sing natural gas at a 
wellhead price which has increased by a factor of ten and is anticipated to increa.se 
even more. Reoptimizing the nation's use of natural gas based upon present prices, 
or, more ideally, for prices anticipated over the life of the system, will require extensive 
investments for the retrofitting of buildings and for intnxlucing more energy-efficient 
industrial processes. Such a reoptimization would, however, significantly reduce 
the demand for natural gas. 

The United States is the largest producer and consumer of natural gas in the 
world, accounting for over 40% of global consumption (Figure 2.31). Approximately 
5% of consumption, about 1 trillion ft^ for 1977, was imported by pipeline from 
Canada. A very small quantity, 1 1 billion ft^, was imported as liquefied natural 
gas from Algeria. After the United States, the next largest producer and consumer 
was the Soviet Union. European nations form the third largest consuming group 
and accounted for 18% of world consumption. While the United Kingdom relies 
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primarily on domestic production (it imports a small quantity from the North Sea), 
ii is The Netherlands and the Soviet Union that are the main prcxlucers of natural 
|ras consumed in Europe. Small quantities of liquefied natural gas arc imported by 
France from Algeria and by Spain and Italy from Lybia. 

A liquid fuel, liquefied natural gas (LNG), is obtained by cooling the natural 
ga.s at atmospheric pressure to a temperature of - 162'^^C. All hydrocarlmn con- 
stituents, including methane which has the lowest boiling point, arc then liquid. 
Liquelicaiion reduces the volume by a factor of approximately 600. Its density, as 
a liquid, is .43 g/cm^, about half that of conventional liquid hydrocarbon fuels. On 
a volume basis, the energy value of liquefied natural ga.*; is about 60% that of 
hydrocarbon fuels. Hence, useful quantities of liquefied natural gas can be stored 
in containers of reasonable size and shipped by ocean-going can iers [48 50]. 

Liquefication may be accomplished with a succession of refrigeration cycles, 
each serving to reduce the temperature of the compressed natural gas (Figure 2.32). 
Impurities, especially those with relatively high boiling points, must first be removed 
since they tend to interfere with the operation of the heal exchangers. In addition 
to the cooling achieved by the conventional refrigeration cycles, added cooling is 
obtained by an irreversible throttling of the compre.ssed natural gas: a cooling referred 
to as the Jouk-Kelvin effect. This effect, also utilizttl by conventional refrigeration 
systems, occurs for certain conditions when a compre.s.sed gas is allowed to expand 
through a throttling valve. Special materials are needed to contain the liquefied 
gas, since, ai its very low temperature, mild .steels become brittle and disintegrate. 
.Vlloyed steels or aluminum alloys are used for parl.s that are in direct contact with 
the liquefied ga.s. In addition, well-insulated storage tanks with large volume to 
surface ratios are required to minimize the evaporation that occurs as a result of 
heat transfers. For stationary storage tanks, the gas that evaporates can be reliquefied; 
for ocean carriers, the ga.s is used for fueling the vessel. 

Liquefied natural ga.s was first utilized by utilities for '‘peak .shaving." When 
the demand for natural gas is less than that of the supply system, the excess gas is 
liquefied. W^hen demand exceeds supply, such as on a cold winter day, the stored 
gas is rapidly revaporized to provide for the peak demand. Revaporizalion is 
achieved with a heat exchanger in which water, if .sulficienl is available, is used Ibr 
the vaporization (boiling) of the liquefied gas. (Water from a river used for this 
purpose would be cooled.) The first commercial peak shaving facility, located in 
Cleveland, began operation in 1941 and operated succes.sfully until October 20, 1944, 
when a recently installed storage tank ruptured. The spilled liquefied gas, upon 
ignition, resulted in a fire storm which killed 1 30, injured 300, and left 1400 homelc.ss. 

Liquefied natural gas flows as an ordinary liquid with a low viscosity. Hi wever, 
being in contact with objects and the atmosphere (at the ambient temperature) the 
liquid is warmed causing it to evaporate. An inflammable mixture of natural gas 
and air (5 to 15% methane) is formed above the surface of the liquid. If ignited 
(it requires a very low ignition energy), the flame front readily traverse.s the 
inflammable layer thus engulfing the entire spill. Since combustion warms the 
remaining liquid, accelerating evaporation, it is almost imprjssible to extinguish 
the resultant fire. The best that can be done is to contain the .spill and allow it to burn 
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itself out. An inferior tank liner and the lack of an adequate dike surrounding the 
Cleveland facility were blamed for the disaster. Many are concerned that a similar 
or even worse accident might again occur [51-53]. 

it was not until the 1960s that new peak shaving facilities were constructed 
(the Cleveland facility wa.s permanently closed after the 1944 disaster). By 1980, 
however, 59 such facilities were in operation throughout the United States [54]. 
Their combined liquefication capacity was 3.3 x 10® ft^/day and their storage 
rapacity was in excess of 6.5 x 10^® ft^.* Each peak shaving unit has iLs own 
revaporization facility which can rapidly supply natural gas to the utility system. 

Only a very small portion of the 1977 U.S. imports of natural gas (5% of total 
natural gas consumption), 1.1 x 10^® fi^, was imported from Algeria as liquefied 
natural gas (.05% of total consumption). Most of the imports, nearly 1 trillion ft^, 
were imported from Canada by pipelines. Some envision that LNG imports from 
oil pnxlucing nations with large yield.s of associated gas might increase to one to two 
irillion cubic feet in the lOROs [5.5]. Liquefication provides a means by which nations 
with large yields of associated gas might increa.se to one to iwo trillion cubic feel in 
the 1980.S [55]. Liquefication provides a means by which nations with large reserves 
ofgas but with small internal demands can export their resource. VVnezuela, Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, United Arab Emirates, Algeria, Lybia, Nigeria, and Indonesia 
have large reserves and small demand.s, but they are loo remote from the areas of 
large consumption to transport gas by pipeline, .\llhough present liquefication 
rapacity of the exporting nations is still small, 5.7 x lO** li^/day (1980), this capacity 
could be signihcantly expanded. Increased international shipments of liquefied 
natural gas by large specially built ocean carriers, however, also increases the 
likelihood of accidents. If a .spill .should occur as a result of a tanker accident, a 
de\ a.statiiig lire is almost certain and if the accident .should occur while the carrier 
is at port, the resulting fire might spread to populated areas surrounding the docking 
facilities. t 

An alternative to liquefication for the international shipment of natural gas is 
to first convert it to methanol, CH3OH [57]. fhi.s involves a partial oxidation of 
methane with water to produce intermediate products of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen. In the presence of suitable catalysts, the carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
will react at moderate temperatures and prc.ssures to form methanol. While methane 
is converted to methanol, larger hydrocarbon molecules arc traii.sformed to other 
(heavier) alcohols. The mixture of alcohols, equally suitable as a fuel as pure 
methanol, is referred to as mylhl-Juei Mylhl-fuel.s, if shipped by conventional crude 
ml carriers, present no greater hazard than the shipping of crude oil. Owing to its 


* These quaniilies refer 10 ihc nonliqucficd volumt of natural gas (aimrsphcric pressure and ambient 
lempcraiurcy 

t There is considerable uncertainty as to ihc likelihood of such an accideni, One study has 
' oncluded that the risk of such an occurrence is very small [.')6]. This .study, however, utilized an 
i vcni-ircc type of analysis similar lo ihai used for a&SRwini; the .Hafcty of nuclear rraciors. The Nuclear 
kej^ulaiory Commission has deemed this type of analysis, applied to nuclear reactors, inadequate for 
fHilicy decisions (sec Chapter 6). 
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TABLE 2.4 Summary of Reserves and Production of Fossil Fuels for the Vniitd 
States 



Qp 

original cumulative 

in-place production 

remvts through 1979 

Q^-Qp 

rmiaining 

reserve 
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of total 
energy 

dQp 

dt 
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of total 
power 

Coal 

245 X 10® 48 X 10® 

197 X 10® 


776 X lO'’ 



short ton.s* .short tons 
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short tons/y 
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Petroleum, 
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hydroxyl radical (OH), ihc energy value of alcohols, on a per unit mass basis, i.*^ 
necessarily less than that of hydrocarbon fuels which contain no oxygen. On thr 
basis of energy content, the cost of shipping mythl-fuels would be more than that ol 
crude oil, but not nece.s.sarily more than that of shipping liquehed natural gas. 
Facilities to convert natural gas to mythl-fuels are more expensive and le.ss energy 
eiricient than for its lujuefication, but new, extremely expensive liquefied natural gas 
carriers would not be needed- ('l ankcr capacity is already in excess of that required 
for oil trade.) While mythl-fuels could, conceivably, be converted bark to a gaseuii.s 
state, they can be directly used. Mythl-fuels are extremely clean burning and can 
be used as a boiler fuel. 'I’hey can also be blended wath gasoline, up to 15% b\ 
volume, without significantly aifecting vehicle performance.* In addition, mythl- 
fuels can be used as chemical feed storks. 


6. GOAL-BASED SYNTHETIC FUELS, OIL SHALE, AND TAR SANDS 

Nearly three-quarters of the energy used in the United Siaes is obtained from liquid 
and ga.seous hydrocarbon fuels. Domestic production of these fuels declined during 
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the 1970s and if estimates of remaining reserves (Table 2.4) prove valid, production 
rates will very likely continue to decline. Petroleum and np.tural gas accounted for 
72% of domestic fossil fuels production in 1979 while coal accounted for 28%. 
However, of the remaining reserves of U.S. fossil fuels, assessed on the basis of energy 
content, 23% are hdyrocarbon fuels and 77% arc coal. The production rates of the 
individual fuels are thus ill-matched to their remaining reserves. 

Several opportunities for the direct replacement of petroleum and natural gas 
with coal have already been discussed. If, however, coal is converted to liquid and 
gaseous synthetic fuels, the use of coal could be even further expended. In addition, 
the use of synthesized fuels would necessitate few changes in the overall energy system. 
These conversion schemes are not new; gaseous fuels have been obtained from 
coal since the beginning of the nineteenth century and liquids have been produced 
since the beginning of the twentieth century [58, 59].* However, to produce 
synthetic fuels at the rate now envisioned in the United States, several new processes 
are being developed. It is hoped that the new processes will be more energy 
rfheient than the older conversion methods and that they will be more suited to 
producing large quantities of fuel such as proposed by the Energy Security Act of 
1980 [60]. 

While the main energy-yielding component of coal is carbon, coal also contains 
some hydrogen. On a mass basis the hydrogen content is small, but on an atomic 
basis, coal has six to ten atoms ofhydrogen for each ten atoms of carbon. Hydrocarbon 
fuels, however, have much larger hydrogen to carbon ratios. Methane has four 
hydrogen atoms for each carbon atom and petroleum averages nearly two atoms of 
hydrogen for each carbon atom. Therefore, to synthesize hydrocarbon fuels, hydrogen 
must be provided and the appropriate chemical bonds formed [4B, 61 , 62]. 

Coal gas, also known as town gas, was first produced commercially and used 
for lighting in London in 1812, and was introduced in the United States a few years 
later. To obtain this gas, coal Is heated in the absence of air to drive ofIThe volatile 
gaseous products, a process known as carbonization. Heal is provided by the combustion 
of coal outside the gasification vessel. Hydrogen and methane are the main con- 
stituents of the gas which has a moderately high energy value (500 Biu/fl^, one-half 
that of natural gas). To produce coal gas, oven temperatures of 550 to 750*C are 
required. When carbonization is carried out at a temperature of 900”C or higher, 
coke is formed which is used for refining steel. The gaseous producLs, known as 
coke-oven gas, arc used for heating coke ovens. When carbonizing coal, only a small 
portion of the coal’s energy is obtained as gaseous products, the carbonized coal 
(char) that remains as a residue represents up to 90% of the original energy. Since 
no reactions with oxygen or hydrogen other than that which the coal might contain 
«^ccur, the above gasification is not considered a synthesis reaction. 

The first synthesized gas, called producer gas, was introduced commercially the 
middle of the nineteenth century. This gas was obtained by the partial oxidation 
of coal with air. 


•Manufactured gases, produced from coal a.s well as pelrolcum, have been a particularly imponani 
%>urce of clean fuels in urban areas that lacked accessible supplies of natural gas. 
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C + 02 -► CO 2 (exothermic) 

C + CO 2 -► 2CO (endothermic) 

The first reaction, exothermic (heat producing), is the combustion of carbon 
with oxygen; the second reaction, endothermic (heat absorbing), occurs if the amount 
of oxygen is insufficient for complete combustion. Carbon monoxide is the main 
combustible product of producer gas. Since air is used as a source of oxygen, the 
resultant product has a high nitrogen content. Producer gas also contains the volatile 
products of coal gas but, owing to the nitrogen content, has an energy value of only 
about 1 70 Btu/ft^. 

A subsequent improvement in the gasification of coal was the introduction of 
a product known as water gas. At clevatc*d temperatures, hot carbon will react with 
steam to form hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 

C + H 2 O -» CO + H 2 (endothermic) 

Water gas, which is relatively free of nitrogen, is obtained by the cyclic operation 
of a gasifier. F’irst the coal is blown with air. Combustion occurs heating the coal 
bed while the combustion products, along with the nitrogen of the air, are vented 
to the atmosphere. I’he coal is then “steamed” to form carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen, water gas. Since this reaction is endothermic and cools the coal, the 
reaction must be soon terminated and the coal again blown with air to repeat the 
process. If the coal’s temperature drops too low while being steamed, an undesired 
shift reaction occurs which increa.ses the carbon dioxide content of the water gas. 

An important development for producing .synthetic fuels was the Lurgi 
pre.ssurized gasifier introduced in 1936 (Figure 2.33). Lurgi gasifiers, using oxygen 
(as opposed to air), are used to produce what is known as synthesis gas. After the 
combustion-produced carbon dioxide is removed, the gas con.sists primarily of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. I’his gas can be further synthesized into methane, a 
substitute natural gas (SNG), or into liquid hydrocarbons. Lurgi gasifiers operate 
at pressures of up to 30 atm and large units (16 ft in diameter) can gasify up to 1000 
tons of coal a day. Coal is charged intermittently into the air lock at the top of the 
gasifier. Both .steam and oxygen enter at the bottom. Combu.stion, and hence the 
highest temperatures, occur just above the rotating grate at the bottom of the gasifier. 
Gasification, the carbon monoxide and hydrogen Forming reaction, occurs in the 
middle of the reactor while volatile ga.ses and moisture are driven from the coal at 
the top of the gasifier. 

The raw synthesis ga.s obtained from a Lurgi ga.sifier after the carbon dioxide 
is removed consists of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and methane. Two reaction.** 
are necessary 10 convert the synthesis gas to methane. Methanation is accomplished 
over a nickel-bearing catalyst at a moderate temperature of 260 to 370°C. 

CO -I- 3H2 -► CH4 -}- H2O (exothermic) 

This exothermic reaction (by means of suitable heal exchangers) can be used for 
generating the steam required for gasification. For the entering gas to be completely 
converted to methane (and water), the molecular ratio of hydrogen to carbon 
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FIGURE 2.33 A Lurgi Gasijur. 




monoxide must be three. That of raw synthesis gas is less than one. Methanation 
must therefore be preceded by a shift reaction in which some of the carbon monoxide 
of the synthesis gas is reacted with steam to increase the hydrogen content of the gas. 

CO + H 2 O CO 2 + H 2 

Shifting may be most readily effected by a high temperature reaction ("*'400®C) 
followed by a lower temperature reaction. Catalysts are used to enhance the shift 
reaction. 

Fourteen Lurgi gasifiers will be utilized by the Great Plains Coal Gasification 
Project located in Mercer County, North Dakota (Figure 2.34) [63]. In this project, 
the raw synthesis gas will be cooled to remove tar and dust. It will be again cooled 
and refrigerated after the shift reaction to remove impurities. The hydrocarbon 
liquids recovered will be sold, while phenols, used as fuel by the plant, will be 
recovered by solvent extraction (Phenosolvan unit). After methanation, the gas will 
be dried to remove the water produced by the methanation reaction and then 
compressed. A large air-separation plant will be required for producing the oxygen 
used by the Lurgi gasifiers. Also, since coal fines (small particles) are not suitable 
for Lurgi gasifiers, the fines will be separated from the coal and delivered to an 
adjacent coal-fired electric power plant. Based upon 19R0 estimates, the plant is 
expected to cost $1 .5 billion and will produce 137.5 x 10^ ft^/day of synthesized gas.* 

The Koppers-Totzek generator, another gasifier, was also developed in the 
1930s. In this process, pulverized coal mixed with oxygen is injected into the gasifier 
vessel through burner heads. Steam is introduced around the heads, tending to 
surround the coal-oxygen combustion reaction. This gasifier operates at atmospheric 
pressure and requires only that the entering coal be pulverized. More recently, 
several other gasification processes have been studied. These units, referred to as 
second-generation gasifiers, are intended to handle very large quantities of coal and to 
operate at conventional natural gas line pressures ( '^ 70 atm). They arc also designed 
to reduce the amount of shifting and methanation required. 

Bi~GAS Process {Bituminous Coai Research, Inc,), This gasifier utilizes 
a two-stage pressurized reactor. The first stage is fueled by char recovered from the 
gaseous products and the second stage uses pulverized coal. Steam and oxygen are 
used for the gasification reaction. The advantage of this reactor over a Lurgi reactor 
is that the gases obtained from the char produced in the first stage interact in the 
lower temperature second stage forming increased quantities of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen. 

Synthane Process ( V.S, Bureau of Mines). This gasifier is designed to 
utilize coking coals, coals unsuited for Lurgi gasifiers. A fluidized mixture of coal, 
oxygen, and steam are first injected into a moderate temperature gasifier to drive 


* The gas production rattan 37.5 x 1 0‘ A V^ay is equal to a thermal power of 1.76 x lO*kW. The 
investment ofSl.5 billion is equivalent to Sfi40/kW of thermal power. 
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off volatile products. Concurrently, a noncaking char is produced that is then gasified 
in a high-temperature second-stage reactor. 

CO 2 Acceptor Proceaa (Coneolidaied Coal Development). Calcined 
dolomite (MgO - CaO) along with pulverized coal, oxygen, and steam are used as the 
feedstock for the gasifier. The dolomite removes the combustion-produced carbon 
dioxide through a heat-producing exothermic reaction in which a carbonated product 
(MgO CaCOs), “spent dolomite,” is formed. Char and the spent dolomite are 
removed from the bottom of the reactor and sent to a regenerator. In the regenerator, 
the heat produced by the combustion of the char liberates the carbon dioxide from 
the spent dolomite forming calcined dolomite which can then be reused. While the 
synthesis gas obtained is free of carbon dioxide, the gasifier, owing to the dolomite 
reaction, must be operated at a lower temperature than are other reactors, resulting 
in a slower rate of gasification. 

HYGAS Process (Illinois Institute of Gas Technology). This gasifi- 
cation process utilizes steam and hydrogen for the direct hydrogenation of coal. A 
.synthesis gas that does not require shifting before methanation is obtained. Hydrogen 
may be produced through an auxiliary steam -char reaction. Alternatively, if a 
steam- iron process is used for producing hydrogen, air rather than oxygen can be 
used for the ga.sifier. 

While other, even more advanced and potentially more efficient coal ga.sification 
schemes are being studied, these proce.sses have not reached the pilot plant stage. 
Even though Lurgi gasifiers are less efficient than the other gasifiers, they have 
reached commercial acceptance. 

Coal can also be gasified underground (in .situ), thus eliminating the hazards 
of coal mining. The .simplest in situ .scheme requires the drilling of adjacent borehole.s 
into the coal .seam. For gasification, a passage must be formed (by hydrofracturing, 
for example) through the coal seam linking the boreholes. Combustion is initiated 
at one of the boreholes and air is pumped into the hole to sustain it. The hoi 
combustion producLs, pu.shed toward the second borehole by the entering air, react 
with the coal, forming carbon monoxide. If ground water is available, hydrogen 
will be formed (shift reaction). For dry coal fields, steam can be injected with the 
air to sustain the hydrogen shift reaction. The crude synthesis gas produced by the 
underground reaction is collected at the second borehole. In situ gasification ha.s 
attracted considerable interest (the earliest efforLs were at the beginning of the 
century), but it has not yet achieved commercial acceptance. 

Synthesis gas produced by Lurgi ga.sifiers can be converted to liquid fuels 
through the Fischer-Tropsch process. F. Fischer and H. Tropsch discovered this 
process in 1923 and the first commercial plant was constructed in Germany in 1935. 
Since the hydrogen to carbon ratio of petroleum is le.ss than two, less shifting is 
necessary than when producing a substitute for natural gas. The mixture of petroleum 
products obtained from the Fischer-Tropsch reaction depends not only upon the 
hydrogen to carbon ratio of the synthesis gas but also upon the temperature and 



pressure at which the synthesis occurs and upon the catalysts used to enhance the 

rcartion. 

In South Africa, petroleum products, primarily fuels suitable for transportation 
\ ehicles, are commercially produced by the Fischcr-Tropsch synthesis process. The 
Sasol Two facility completed in 1979 (the initial smaller facility, Sasol One, operated 
successfully for 25 years) converts 40,000 tons of coal per day to 58,000 bbl/day of 
petroleum products [64]. The facility has 36 Lur§ri gasifiers and a series of “Synthol” 
reactors using a specially developed catalyst. According to one estimate, a similar 
facility constructed in the United States would cost S3. 6 billion [65].* Based upon 
this estimate, 17 such facilities, entailing an investment of S61 billion, would be 
required to synthesize 10® bbl/day (5.3% of 1 979 petroleum consumption). Further- 
more, 250 million tons of coal per year (approximately one-third of the 1979 
production rate) would be required. To produce 3 x 10® bbl/day (16% of 1979 
consumption) of synthetic fuel, domestic coal production would have to be doubled. 
A significant environmental and social impact cannot be avoided if .synthetic fuels 
are to contribute significantly to the nation’s hydrocarbon fuel supply [66 68], 

A liquehcation process discovered in 1913 by F. Bcrgiu.s avoids the ga.sification 
step. He discovered that gaseous hydrogen will directly react with coal at high 
pressures and temperatures in the presence of suitable catalysts. Bergius hydro- 
genation was extensively used in the 1930.S and 1940s for producing petroleum in 
Germany. The feed stock for this proce.ss was a coal oil slurry with the hydrogenation 
being accomplished in two successive stages. The first stage yielded “middle oils” 
with boiling points of 180 to 325“C. A temperature of nearly Soot’d and a pressure 
of 70 atm or more, depending upon the coal, were required for the .synthesis reaction. 
A steam reaction with the char recovered from the petroleum pnxlucts was used 
to produce the hydrogen gas required. The second .stage which operated at a 
somewhat lower pressure and temperature relied upon a vapor-phase hydrogenation 
that converted the oils obtained from the first stage to lighter hydrocarbons including 
gasoline. 

Several advanced liquefication schemes have been proposed and arc being 
■Studied. These advanced schemes depend upon the direct traasfer of molecular 
hydrogen from a slurry oil to the coal. Not only are lower temperatures and pressures 
required for hydrogenation, but higher overall conversion efliciencies arc also 
anticipated. Processes being developed by various corporations include the following 
[61]: 


H-Coal Process (Hydrocarbon Research) 
Exxon Donor Solvent (Exxon) 

Solvent Refined Coal-II (Gulf Oil) 
Catalytic Coal Liquids (Gulf Oil) 

Clean Fuels from Coal (Lummus Corp.) 


• Since the nutput ofthu facility, 5B,000 bbl/day, is equivalent to a thermal pciwrr or4 x 10® kW, its 
Vestment cost per unit of thermal power is S887/kW. 
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Consolidation Synthetic Fuels (Consolidated Coal Company) 

Synthoil and COSTEAM (Pittsburgh Energy Research Center, administered 
by the U.S. Department of Energy) 

While it is envisioned that one or more of these advanced processes will eventually 
be utilized in producing synthetic liquid fuels, considerable further development (as 
of 19B0) will be required before they are commercially acceptable. Furthermore, 
based upon numerous estimates, the costs of synthesizing hydrocarbon fuels from 
coal are expected to remain high [64, 69-71]. 

Even though a synthesis process is not required, hydrocarbons obtained from 
oil shale are frequently referred to as synthetic fuels. Oil shales contain organic 
substances, kerogen and bitumen. The mineral host is not a shale but marlstone, 
its principal constituents being dolomite, calcite, and quartz. The kerogen, which 
contains 90% or more of the hydrocarbons of the ore, is composed of very large 
molecules that have atomic weights of several thousand. To remove the kerogen 
imbedded within the mineral matrix of the oil shale, the shale must be first crushed 
and then heated in a retort to a temperature on the order of 500°C. During the 
retorting process, the chemical bonds of the kerogen are ruptured and the smaller 
hydrocarbon molecules are distilled. The distillate, known as crude shale oiV, must 
be further processed before it can be handled by conventional crude oil refineries. 

The hydrocarbon concentration of oil shale is usually specified in terms of the 
quantity of oil recovered from the shale when it is retorted. The richest shales yield 
no more than 100 gal of oil per ton while the yield of most shales is fewer than 30 
gal. The energy value of a ton of oil shale which yields 30 gal of oil is only about 
4x10^ Btu, that is, one-sixth that of high-rank bituminous coals or one-third that 
of lignites. Therefore, very large quantities of shale must be processed to obtain 
significant quantities of oil and since only a .small portion of the shale is organic, the 
quantities of spent or waste .shale are similarly large. 

The extraction of hydrocarbons from oil shale is not a new development despite 
the recent interest in exploiting this technology [72-7B]. In Scotland, an oil shale 
industry was established in 1859 which operated on a commercial scale until 1962. 
Peak production reached approximately 1.7 million bbl/y. In Sweden, an oil shale 
industry, initiated in 1 920, eventually reached a peak production rate of 550,000 bbl/y. 
However, with the depletion of its reserves and the availability of imported oil, 
production ceased in 1966. France, Spain, Germany, South Africa, and Australia 
have aLso had small oil .shale industries. 

In the United Slates, hydrocarbon-rich oil shales of the Greeen River formation 
of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming were discovered in 1B74. It is estimated that this 
formation contains 41 B billion barrels of oil locked in shales which would yield over 
25 gal of oil per ton. In addition, shales which yield 10 to 25 gal per ton are believed 
to contain 1400 billion barrels of oil. For a comparison, the proved crude oil reserves 
of the entire Middle East were 362 billion barrels at the end of 1979.* Extracting 

*Thr cslimalcd initial reserves for the Middle East, which include some yet to be discovered, were 
601 billion barrels (see Fimire 2. 1 7). 
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oil from shale, however, is considerably more difficult than extracting it from 
conventional formations. The first significant U.S. interest in processing oil shale 
came between 1915 and 1930. At least 25 retorting processes were developed to 
the pilot plant stage. But, with the 1930 discovery of a large oil field in eastern 
Texas, U.S. interest in oil shale waned. Since the Arab oil embargo of 1973-1974, 
there has been a renewed interest in utilizing the nation’s oil shale reserves. 

The commercial production of shale oil has been based upon the underground 
mining of shale and above-ground retorts. However, underground, in situ, retorting 
of the shale is also being studied. For a true in situ process, the shale must be 
.sufficiently permeable to recover the oil by underground retorting. In a modified 
in situ process, some of the shale is first mined to create a large room and then 
explosives are used to fracture the roof, thus filling the room with broken shale. Air 
and fuel gas are injected through a borehole at the top, ignited, and the crude shale 
oil i.s lecovered from a sump at the bottom of the room. While underground 
retorting is expected to be less expensive and to have a smaller environmental 
impact than above-ground retorting, the latter processes are better understood 
and further developed. It is expected that underground mines and large surface 
retorts will initially be used in the United States. 

The Nevada-Tcxas-Utah retort, developed by the NTU Co. in 1925, has been 
extensively tested and modified by the U.S. Bureau of Mines facility at Rifle, Colorado. 
In this batch-type retort, which resembles early coal gasifiers, a retort is filled with 
crushed shale. Combustion is initiated at the top of the retort by a gas burner and 
is sustained by the air blown into the retort. As combustion proceeds downward in 
the retort, the kerogen of the shale below the combustion zone is decomposed. The 
crude shale oil and gases move downward and are recovered at the bottom of the 
retort. Although 12,000 bbl of oil have been produced by the Bureau of the Mines 
by this type of retort, the batch-type retort is not considered suitable for the large 
quantities of oil shale that are expected to be processed in the United States. 

For a large oil shale industry with production rates of 50,000 bbl/day or more, 
continuously fed retorts are thought to be necessary. While several continuously fed 
retorts arc being developed, none sufficiently large for commercial operation has 
been constructed (as of 19B0). As is the case for coal gasification and liquefication, 
several advanced processing schemes are being studied and developed for oil shale. 

Pharaho Retort {Pharaho Development Corp,, a consortium of energy 

f^ompanies]* Crushed shale is fed into the top of the retort and spent shale is 
removed from the bottom. Combustion, sustained by air blown into the retort, 
occurs in the middle with the kerogen retorting reaction occurring above the 
combustion zone. The vaporized shale oil and gases arc removed from the top of 
the retort. The Pharaho retort can also be heated indirectly by the combustion of 
the shale-produced gases. 

Union Retort (Union Oil Co.) This indirectly heated retort is unique in 
that crushed shale is pushed into the bottom of the retort by a “rock pump.” The 
oil and gas liberated from the shale flow downward heating the upward-moving 
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shale. A high oil yield is anticipated for this retort, but the maintenance of mechanical 
rock pumps may complicate the operation of the retort. 


Superior Oil indirectly Heated Retort (Superior Oil), Shale processing 
is designed to recover not only oil but also sodium-bearing minerals. A horizontal, 
doughnut-shaped retort utilizes a traveling grate to move the shale. The good 
temperature control necessary for recovering the minerals can be maintained with 
this type of retort. 

TOSCO U (Colony Development, a joint venture). 7'he TOSCO 
process, named after the Oil Shale Company which did some of the early development 
work, utilizes hot ceramic balls to heat the finely crushed shale feed stock. Today, 
the gases obtained from the shale are used for heating the ceramic balls, but it is 
anticipated that the less valuable char of the spent shale will eventually be used. 
Even though the oil recovery rate is very high, the ball separator and heater make 
the system con.siderably more complex than other retorts. Furthermore, the spent 
shale is in the form of a very fine carbon-bearing powder which makes its disposal 
more dilRcult. 

Regardless of the retorting process utilized, a large-scale development of oil 
shale would have a major social and environmental impact.* Leaching the spent 
shale by runoff is considered a major environmental hazard. The alkaline waters, 
if not impounded, would .significantly degrade both surface and ground waters of 
the region. Even for in situ retorting of the shale, leaching by ground waters may 
be a problem. Both the mining and retorting of the shale would result in vast 
quantities of air pollutants, thus degrading the air quality of a large region. Since 
water is required, as much a.s four barrels for each barrel of oil, an oil shale industry 
in the arid West would compete with other water users, primarily agriculture. 
Furthermore, the small communities of the region may not be able to sustain the 
population influx required by a large-scale oil shale industry. Because of the overall 
impact ofa large oil shale industry, many are opposed to its development [6, 80, Bl].t 

Closely related to the processing of oil shale is the recovery of crude oil from 
tar sands. T ar sands (also known as oil sands) consist of a porous sand which contains 
a mixture of bitumen and water. The crude oil potential ofU.S. tar sands (primarily 
in the Uinita Basin of Utah) is placed at about 30 billion barrels, but Canadian 


* h hafi hern prnpnsrd that a produrliun ratr as high a.s 5x10^ bbl/day uf cnidf shalr oil rould be 
arhirved in the Pireanre Basin of Colorado. A gigantir open pii mine, 2 to 3 mi in length, 1 mi wide, 
and 1000 ft deep would be required for a produrtiun rate of on(y 10‘ bbl/day [79], 

t It no longer seems likely that a major oil shale industry will emerge during the 1 9B0s. Kxxon, which 
became a major partner (60%) of Tosco in 1980, decided to withdraw from the venture in 1982 [82, 
83]. Tosco also terminated the venture by exercising an option of its partnership agreement to sell out 
to Exxon. Exxon estimated that their 50,000 bbl/day facility would ciKt in exrea.s of S5 billion when 
completed. Only the Union Oil Cktmpany venture is being actively dc\'eloped (as of 1983); all other 
Ventures have been put “on hold." Union Oil estimates that its relatively .small facility will produce 
10,000 bbl/day and will cost S550 million. This implies an investment cost of nearly S800 per kilowatt 
of thermal power supplied by the shale oil so produced. 
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reserves have been placed ai 1350 billion barrels [84, B6]. The Canadian reserves 
are in Northeastern Alberta, with the largest, the Athabasca deposit, account for 
869 billion barrels. Other resents of tar sands arc found in Columbia and 
Venezuela. Compared to estimated reserves of conventional liquid hydrocarbons, 
those of tar sands arc immense. As is the case for oil shale, however, these crude 
oil estimates may be misleading because their recovery appears to be severely limited 
by other factors. 

The Athabascan tar sands consist of 8 to 12% bitumen, the remainder being 
sand and mineral-rich clays along with water. Bitumen, a semisolid which must be 
thermally processed to yield a synthetic crude oil, is several hundred to a thousand 
limes more viscous than conventional petroleum. Furthermore, the highly abrasive 
nature of the tar sands makes mining difficult. While about two tons of tar sands 
must be mined to produce one barrel of synthetic crude oil, up to three tons more 
of overburden must be removed. After being surface-mined, the tar sands are mixed 
with a hot-water alkaline solution to produce a slurry. The slurry is sent to separation 
cells in which the sand of the slurry sinks to the bottom. The bitumen, skimmed 
from the surface, is then coked (heated) to obtain the liquid hydrocarbons as well 
as cuke and gases which are used to fuel the tar sands plant. 

Techniques for recovering oil from the Canadian tar sands arc fairly well 
developed. Great Canadian Oil Sands, Ltd. (96% owned by Sun Company, Inc., 
of Philadelphia) began operation in 1968 at a .site north of Ft. McMurray, Alberta, 
and has been producing about 50,000 bbl/day. The synthetic crude oil can be 
refined in a conventional refinery. Great Canadian Oil Sands became financially 
profitable in the last years of the 1970s, after operaling at a lo.ss for eight years. 
■Syncrude (a consortium of Imperial Oil Ltd., Gulf Oil Canada, Ltd., and Canadian- 
Ciiies Service, Ltd.) constructed a plant just north of the Great Canadian Oil Sands 
facility in the late 1970s. This plant produces 100,000 bbl/day of .synthetic crude oil.* 

Technology for the surface mining and procc.ssing of the Athabascan tar sands 
i.s well developed, but, unfortunately, less than 10% of the tar sands reserves can 
be recovered in this fashion. The bulk of the reserves will have to be recovered 
by in situ techniques that have yet to be developed. For bitumen to flow through 
the pore system of the sand, it must be heated to about 150''C. Heating has been 
attempted with steam, hot water, combu.stion, and with electrical resistance currents 
(resistance heating). 

The technology used in Canada docs not appear to be well-suited for the U.S. 
tar sands reserves of Utah. Not only is the compo.sition of the tar sands different, 
but because of the nature of the formations, in .situ recovery will also probably be 
required. Water constraints further limit recovery options. 


* Since S2.3 billion were needed to build the facility, the plant’s investment ciMt per unit of equivalent 
ibermal output power was S329/kVV. It is estimated that now (1902) S5.1 billion would be required 
tfJ build a similar plant, an investment cost of S729/kW [84]. 
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PROBLEMS 

1< It is convenient, when doing both algebraic manipulation.s and numerical 
evaluations, to express the logistic function and its derivative in terms of 
hyperbolic functions. 
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(a) Show that the following is valid: 

£(0 = £„(! + «■")“' 

= lanh (fl(/2) 

= ^a£«cosh“^(fl(/2) 

(b) For small values of / (as / -» — oo), an exponential approximation is valid 
for the derivative of the logistic function. 

ylEUn = aE^,f“ 
dl 

Determine the range of ii/ for which the error is no greater than 10%. What 

i.s the range of a 5% error? 

2. Following the notation of the text, the quantity P{t) is the derivative of a logistic 
function E{i). 

(a) Determine the values of at for which the derivative of P{t) is a maximum 
(its inllectioti points). 

(h) What is the fraction of the total resource, extracted over the time interval 

between the inflection points? 

3. The rate of increase of a quantity such as /*(/), the extraction rate for a logistic 
function, is its derivative. Its fractional growth rate is the derivative divided 

by MO: 

I d 

growth rate = -—-^(0 
P{1) dt 

(a) Obtain an expression for the growth rale for a logistic cuht. Show that 
the growth rate approaches a, the exponential coefficient, as t becomes very 
small (f - no). Show that it is equal to — b as t becomes very large 
(r-^oo). 

(b) At what value of af is the growth rate equal to .5s? At what value is it equal 
to - .5fl? 

(c) What is the total quantity extracted over the lime interval determined by 
the result of part (b)? 

4 . Assume that the total energy consumption rate for the world can be approximated 
by a straight line (Figure 1 .4) through the following points: 

1900 .4 xlO*^W 

1970 6.5 xlO^^W 

(ft) What is the growth rate for this consumption function? What is, in watt- 
years, the total quantity of enei^jy consumed prior to 1 970? 

(b) Assume the following original in-place reserves of fossil fuels for the world: 
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Coal 2 X 10^* metric tons (20 x 10* Btu/mctric ton) 

Crude oil 2 x 10^^ bbl 

Natural gas 3.7 x 10** 

What is the value expressed in watt-years of which corresponds to these 
reserves of fuels? 

(c) Assume that cumulative consumption for the world can be approximated 
with a logistic function having values of and a already determined. In 
what year is the consumption rate a maximum? What is its value? 

(d) When in the future is consumption equal to that of 1970? What is the 
quantity of energy consumed up to that time? 

5. One estimate of the initial energy value for the U.5. coal reserves is a coal 
equivalent of 390 x 1 0^ metric tons (28 x 10*Btu/ton). The energy production 
rate for this resource in 19B0 corresponded to a coal equivalent of 550 x 10* 
metric, tons/y. 

(a) Approximately 40 x 10® metric tons were produced prior to 1980. Assume 
exponential growth in production for this period. What was the growth 
rate? Assume that future production is that predicted by a logistic function. 
When will, based upon the pre-19B0 exponential pattern, a peak in 
production occur? What is the peak production rate? 

(b) Assume production increases at a 3%/y rate for small values of cumulative 
production. Obtain a logistic function which yields the correct production 
rate for 1980. When does the rate peak and what is its value? Repeat 
for a 5%/y growth rate. 

6. The U.S. population has tended to increase according to that predicted by a 
logistic function. 



This approximation predicts an ultimate population of P^{t do). Over the 
early years of the nation (the first half of the nineteenth century) the average 
population growth rate was 3%/y. The nation’s population was 80 x 10* in 
1900 and 220 x 10* in 1980. 

(a) Obtain a value for P* and the year at which the population was .5/*® . 

(b) In what year does the population reach .9/*®? When docs it reach .95/*®? 

(c) What is the percentage growth rate predicted by the logistic function for 
1980? 

(d) In what year is the percentage growth rate equal to .2%/y? 

?• Both the cumulative production and discovery of a particular resource are given 
by a logistic function. The cumulative discoveries precede production by lOy, 
the expKinential coefficient of the logistic function is .05/y, and Q® has a value 
of 100. 
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Proved reserves are the difference between cumulative discoveries and 
production. 

Qr = Qd - Op 

(a) When docs the peak discovery rate occur? When does the peak production 
rate occur? 

(b) Show that the peak in proved reserves, Or, occurs for / = - At 1 2. (Since 

dQr dQd dQp 

dt ~ dt dt 

the value of time for which a zero occurs for the derivative of Or may 
readily be obtained.) 

(c) Using sufhcient calculated points to obtain a reasonably accurate curve, plot 
the functions Od, Op* Or- 

(<») A static index is often used to specify proved reserves. Calculate and sketch 
this function: 



When it is equal to lOy? 

8 . An expressitm, developed by M. King Hubberl, for the cumulative crude oil 
production (lower 4B states) is given in Figure 2.13. 

(b) What is the production rate (barrels per year and barrels per day) in 1980 
based upon this expression? 

(b) The expression will be used to predict future production. What is the 
production rale for the years 2000 and 2020? 

(c) What will be the cumulative crude oil production from 19B0 to 2020? 

(J) What is, in the year 2020, the quantity of crude oil that remains to be 
produced? 

9 . Cumulative discoveries of crude oil, Qj, are indicated in Figure 2.15. The 
discoveries are to be approximated by an expression of the following form: 

= (?*(i - r"*) 

(m) What is the initial discovery rale for this expre.ssion {dQdfdh for h = 0)? 

(b) What was the average discovery per foot of exploratory drilling prior to 1 940? 

(c) Obtain an expression for Qi which yields the result of part (b) and the correct 
value of Qd for 1970. What is the value of for this approximation? 

10 . Assume that the U.S. energy consumption rate remains unchanged for the period 
19B0 to 2020 at a value of 2.6 x 10^^ W. Cumulative production of crude oil 
(lower 48 states) follows the logistic curve of Figure 2.13. Natural gas liquids 
contribute an additional 20% to total petroleum production and 2x10^ bbl/day 
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of crude oil are obtained from Alaska. Cumulative produrtion of natural gas 
is given by the logistic curve of Figure 2.2B (a = .0673/y, = 1050 x 10*^ 

ft^). In addition, assume that 4 x 10*^ ft^/y arc obtained from Alaska starting 
in 1990. 

(a) Determine the portion of the nation’s total energy usage rate supplied by 
petroleum and by natural gas for the years 2000 and 2020. 

(b) What is the fraction of energy consumed in the 1 980 to 2000 interval supplied 
by each of these hydrocarbon fuels? What is the fraction for the period 2000 
to 2020? 

11. .\ssume that, as a result of a very elfective energy conservation ellbrl, the U.S. 
energy consumption rate Ls reduced from 2.6 x 10^^ W in 1980 to 10*^ W in 
2020. Exponential decline occurs, that is, the yearly rate of decline is constant. 
Repeat Problem 10 for this consumption pattern. 

12. Both natural gas and coal ran be converted to methanol, a liquid fuel that could 
be substituted for petroleum fuels used for transportation. The following 
combustion reactions occur for methanol and heptane: 

2CH3OH + 3O2 -► 2CO2 + 4H2O 1.74 X 10" cal/kg mole CH3O8 

C7H,6 + IIO2 7CO2 + 8H2O 1.1.5 X 10" cal/kg mole CnUit, 

(a) Determine the heat of combustion (joules and British thermal units) per 
kilogram of each fuel. 

(b) Why would the heal of combustion for methanol, on a mass ba.sis, be expected 
to be about half that of heptane and other petroleum hydrocarbon fuels? 

(c) I'he density of methanol is .79 g/cm^ and that of heptane is .69 g/cm^. 
What is the per liter energy value of these fuels? What is their per barrel 
energy value (42 gal/bbl)? 



CHAPTER 3 


Terrestrial 

Limitations 


1. SOLAR RADIATION 

A.S is well known, lift* on eurth is completely dependent upon the energy radiated 
by the sun. Not only were our fossil fuel reserves formed as a result of the incident 
radiation, but the very evolutionary process that has brought us to our present 
concern about energy resources could not have occurred without the sun’s energy. 
All biological processes are either directly or indirectly dependent upon photo- 
.synthesis. 

At the earth’s average distance from the sun (Rse = 149 x 10^’ m), the 
radiation density, S, is 1353 W'/m^ [1]. The radiation density S is often referred to 
as the solar ronstant. It is the power density of the .sun’s radiation outside the earth's 
atmosphere. Solar radiation outside the earth’s atmosphere as well as at the earth's 
surface is often specified in terms of langleys, a measure of energy density. One 
langley is defined as an energy density of one calorie per square centimeter. A power 
density of 1353 W/m^, that is, S, is thus .1353 W/cm^ which is equal to .0323 
cal/cm^-s or 1 .94 cal/cm^-min. Expressed in langleys, the solar constant is therefore 
1.94 langleys per minute. This is the radiation power density available to energize 
solar cells on a satellite outside the earth's atmosphere. Consequently, solar cells 
with an elTiriency of 10% are capable of producing 135 W electrical power for an 
incident area of one .square meter. This high-power density forms the basis of a 
proposed satellite collector scheme which would transmit the energy thus collected 
to the earth by means of a microwave beam [2]. 

Even at the earth’s surface, power densities of greater than half the solar 
radiation density are not uncommon. While a satellite can eliminate nighttime 
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iiiK’rriiptions, many experimenters have produced useful earth-based cullectors. 
fhaiscs have been heated, working heat engines have been ronstrucled, and electricity 
has been generated with solar devices. Commercially produced hot water heaters 
are common in many arid and tropical countries. A professional society has been 
li)Uiitled which publishes an excellent journal, Solar Energy [.S]. Solar energy will 
unrinubledly be our ultimate energy resource. 

To the extent that it behaves as a black-body radiator, the apparent surface 
irniperaiure of the sun may be calculated using the Stefan nolt/niami radiation law. 
l\»i an ideal black body, the power radiated per unit surface area is proportional 
tu the fourth power of its temperature. 

Power radiated/m^ ^ rrT* 

where ff = 5.67 x 10 « W/m^K^ 

file total power radiated by the sun may be obtained by multiplying by its total 
surface area, 47t/?s^. Its temperature will be de.signated as Ts. 

Power radiated by sun = 4 jiEs^itTs* 

where Rs = 6.95 x 10“ m (radius of sun) 

Knowing the solar constant .V, that is, the radiated power density at the earth’s 
average distance from the sun, one ntay determine the tt)lal power radiated by the 
sun. For the calculation, one need only imagine a sphere with a radius equal to the 
distance of the earth from the center of the sun, Rse> dial has the sun al its center. 
Since each .square meter of .such a sphere accounts for a radiated power of .V watts, 
the total radiated power is .simply .V times the area of the .sphere, 4nRsf:^ 

Power radiated by sun - 4nRsE^S 

n'here Rse = 1 .49 x 1 ' m (distance of earth to sun) 

I’his result may be equaled to the one obtained above for the total power radiated 
by the .sun. 

4nRs^(T7s* = 4nRsE^S 

^ 4 Rse^ S 

= TsV 

Ts = iRsElR5)^>\Slrry^^ 

Ts = 5755 K (54B2X) 

I'he temperature is obtained by introducing the appropriate numerical values. 
Spectral measurements indicate a temperature of approximately 5500 'C. 

While the p«iwer radiated by the earth atmosphere .system is approximately 
f'qual to that absorbed, a change in the wavelength of the radiation occurs. The 
spectral distribution of a black-body radiator i.s dependent upon its temperature. 
ITic power density for each unit of wavelength Is given by Planck's radiation formula. 




FIGURE 3.1 Relative RaJiation Inteneity for the Earth and the Suh. 


where c = 3 10® m/s (velocity of light) 

h = 6.625 X 10” ^^ J-s (Planck’s ronstanl) 
k = 1.38 X 10 (Boltzmann constant) 

The above expression may be somewhat simplified by combining two groups oI 
constants. 


where 


= 




W/m^ 


Cl = 3.74 X 10 
€2 = 1.44 X 10’^ 


It should be noted that Ex is a power density (W/m^) per unit wavelength. A plot 
of the relative amplitude of Ex for a temperature of 5500°C is given in Figure 3.1 
The maximum radiation occurs for a wavelength of .5 //. This wavelength, which 
corresponds to blue light, is very nearly in the center of the .4 to .7// visible spectrum. 
Our eyes, not surpri.singly, have evolved so that they respond to the most intense 
portion of the sun’s spectrum. 

The wavelength corresponding to the peak of the spectral density curv'e may 
be found by differentiating the expression for Ex with respect to X. Setting this result 
equal to zero yields the desired wavelength, Xmax- A particular simple result is 
obtained, namely, the product ofXmax and the temperature, T, which is a constant. 

X^xT = 2.898 X 10"^ mK 


This is known as Wim's displacement law. The higher the temperature of a body, the 
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shorter the wavelength (or the higher the frequency) of its radiation. It may easily 
!,t' verified that this expression does yield a value of .5/i foi when T is equal to 
,=^723 K(5500“C). 

The earth-atmosphere system also behaves as a black-body radiator, reradiating 
energy into space. In addition to the curve for the sun in Figure 3.1, a curv'e 
corresponding to a temperature of 250 K ( — 23°C), the average radiative temperature 
of the earth, is shown. The peak of this curve occurs for a relatively long wavelength, 
1 1 .6/i, which is in the infrared portion of the radiation spectrum. 


2. THE SOLAR ENERGY BALANCE OF THE EARTH 

The earth- atmosphere system absorbs a portion of the incident energy of the sun 
and, in turn, radiates this energy into space, establishing an energy balance. In 
addition to the energy received from the sun, the surface of the earth is warmed by 
a heat flux from its interior that results, primarily, from a decay of radioactive 
isotopes. The tides, which are a consequence of the earth- moon system, result in 
viscous friction, another energy input that aflects the surface energy balance. Tidal 
friction dissipates a minute fraction of the energy of the otherwise conservative earth 
moon system [4]. A further contribution to the surface energy balance is the 
heat generated through use of fo.ssil and nuclear fuels. While a portion of the .solar 
energy incident upon the earth produces fossil fuels, the rate at which the fuels are 
formed is completely negligible compared to the present consumption rale. 

To the extent that the earth is not changing, the heal radiated by the surface 
of the earth is equal to the sum of the heat inputs. If an equality did not exist, a 
warming or cooling of the earth’s surface would necessarily result. 'I’he earth is 
changing, or evolving, only at an extremely slow rate. Fossil fuels, representing 
stored energies, are being released. Biological evolution or complexilicalion, which 
is a very slow process which, except for homosapiens, required millions of years for 
significant changes to occur. Consequently, a change over a one-year period is, for 
all practical purposes, imperceptible. For establishing an energy balance, the condition 
at the end of a given year appears about the same as at the beginning of the year. 
Fssentially the same quantity of biological mass and chemical deposits are contained 
in the earth’s inventory. While solar energy is nece.ssary for photosynthesis, a dynamic 
equilibrium (homeostasis) is achieved, in which a net generation of new material is 
negligible.* 

Incident solar energy is the dominant energy input. W’hile the other inputs 
are not completely negligible, they will be ignored in the initial analysis. The 
radiation absorbed by the earth depends upon the earth’s rro.ss-sectiunal area 
perpendicular to the sun’s flux, that is, tiRe^ A fraction of the incident energy, r, 
is reflected. Hence, the fraction absorbed is 1 - r. 


*Thc nel world population ^wih rould br considered an execpiinn alitiou^h this dnes iiiii 
necessarily imply an increase in the total biomas-s of the earth. 
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Absorbed power = (1 - r)nRE^S 

where Re = 6.37B x 10® m (mean radius of earth) 

The earth, as mentioned, behaves as a black-body radiator. The radiative 
temperature of the earth-atmosphere system determines the actual power radiated 
by the earth. This temperature, approximately 250 K (Figure 3.1) is considerably 
less than the average surface temperature of approximately 2B6 K (13°C). To 
express the radiated power density in terms of the earth’s surface temperature, a 
relative emissivity constant, e, which has a value of le.ss than one, is frequently used. 

Using Te for the earth’s temperature, the power radiated by each square meter 
is the following: 

Power density = £<tTe* W/m^ 

Assuming that the surface temperature of the earth changes very little from day to 
night, the earth may be considered a spherical radiator with a uniform temperature. 
'I’he power radiated is thus obtained by multiplying the power density by the total 
surface area of the earth, ^uRe^. 

Radiated power = ^uRe^^oTe^ 

For equilibrium, the powers absorbed and radiated must be equal. 

(1 - r)nRE^S = ^nRsharE^ 

(1 - r)S = AboTe^ 

Both the reflectivity and emissivity constants are average values that depend 
upon the cloud coverage and the atmu.spheric composition. According to variou.^ 
sources, the average reflectivity is between .3 and .4 [5-B]. By specifying r, the 
average power absorbed and radiated by each square meter of the earth’s surface 
may be* calculated. For a value of .35 for r, the following is obtained. 

b(tTe^ = -(1 — r)S\\Ijm^ 

4 

= 7(1 - .35) 1353 
4 

= 220 W/m^ 

Since Te is approximately 1 3"C or 286 K, the average value of e may be determined. 

220 220 

aTE*~ (5.67 IO"*)(2B6j* 

= .580 

The significance of the other inputs to the energy balance of the earth may be 
determined now by calculating the change in temperature that results when they 
are included. Munk and MacDonald [9] estimate that the input due to tidal friction 
is 2.4 X 10‘^ W, that is, approximately one-third of the heat generated by fuels. 
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Dividing by the earth’s surface area, 47[/?£^, an average power density for tidal friction 
is obtained. 

Surface area = 


= 47c( 6.378 X 10*’)^ = 5.11 X 10'^ m" 


„ 2.4 X 10‘^ 

■ 5.11 X 10'-" 


.005 W/m^ 


Tidal energy is thus only .0021% of that absorbed and radiated by the earth. Van 
Herzen [10] estimates the leverage heat flow from the earth’s interior due to conduc- 
tion to be .063 W/m^. The contribution of volcanoes and hot springs averaged over 
the surface of the earth adds approximately 1% to this value. This results in a total 
heat input of 3.25 x 10^^ W which is 0.29% of the solar input. The societal input 
offl.l X 10^^ W, or .016 W/m^, lies between the tidal and thermal inputs. 

Since the above contributions are small, they can be treated as a perturbation 
of the original result. If /*£(W/m^) is the input for which an ell'ect is de.sired, the 
following is obtained. 

1(1 - r)S + />* = tan* 

4 

The left-hand .side is the total input power density, and the right-hand side is the 
radiated power density. The solar input, the first term, is 220 W/m^. 

= 1(1 - r)5(l + 6) 

4 

5 = 47^£/(1 - r)S 

fhe fraction, 5, is thus the ratio of the input being con.sidered to the solar input. 

The first term in the right-hand side of the above equation is the earth’s nominal 
lemperature, that is, the surface temperature calculated ignoring the input Pe. It 
will be designated as Te^ ( = 286 K). Since 6 for the inputs being considered is very 
small (« 1), the second term may be approximated by the first term of its Taylor 
series expansion. 

(1 + dy* ^ 1 + ^<5 
n = 7-^(i + 1«) 

Te - Te„ = ATf = -^Teo 
4 
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Since i3 is known for each of the inputs considered, the expectant temperature eflect 
may readily be calculated. 



Tides 

Thermal 

Man 


.005 WjjrP' 

.0636 Wirn^ 

.016 Wjm^ 

6 

.000021 

.00029 

.000073 

^Te 

.0015 K 

.02 K 

.0052 K 


The above results certainly justify ignorinfr these inputs for the solar energy balance. 

While still small, societies’ contribution to the energy balance could, if it 
continues to grow, significantly modify the earth’s surface temperature. An increase 
of only one degree of the average temperature may be sufficient to significantly 
modify the climate of the earth. Societies’ power input for a one-degree change may 
readily be determined. 

<5 = = .014 (Ar* = 1 K) 

Pe = 3.08 W/m^ 

I’his implies an energy consumption rate about 200 times the present rale. While 
it is highly unlikely that such an enormous consumption rate will ever result, grow th 
at a 3%/y rate would reach this level in one century. 

I'he solar balance, it should be emphasized, imposes an absolute limit to the 
rate of use of energy derived from fuel. While a one-degree change may 
not be the precise limit, an ultimate limit does exist. I his limit is totally independent 


incident reflected radiated 



FiCURE 3,2 Solmr Energy Bnlmnce—AverngE Power par Square 
Meter of the Eartk^e Surface. 
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of all other effects, that is, it exists even for pollutionlcss (including thermal) 
ITt-iieration. The only exception is directly derived solar energy. For this source, 
useful work is obtained from the incident radiation before it heats the carth- 
aimo.sphere system. The output work that eventually results in heat restores the heat 
balance. Figure 3.2 illustrates the significant energy flows. 

Although it is very unlikely that energy consumption will modify the overall 
a> erage temperature of the earth by direct thermal heating, local heating can occur. 
Fur example, New York City had a 1970 population density of 24,673 people per 
square mile [11] or 7193 per km^. While the per capita energy con.sumption rate 
For the United States is approximately 12 kW (Table 1.2), only a fraction of this 
energy is directly consumed. If only the residential and a small portion of the trans- 
portation sector is considered (see Figure 1 .8), an estimate for local consumption of 
one-quarter of the overall per capita consumption is not unreasonable. Three 
kilowatts per person results in a localized power density for New York of 21 .58 W/m^. 
This is nearly 10% of the incident solar energy and would be expected, by itself, to 
appreciably modify the local temperature. If the solar balance equation held for this 
local area, it would predict a temperature rise of nearly 7 K (12 F°). A densely 
}X)pulated area, however, modifies its climate in a number of' ways. Particulate 
matter, carbon dioxide, and water vapor emissions all can affect the thermal energy 
balance. Buildings and other structure.s mexfify air flow patterns. While direct 
thermal effects can be significant for highly developed and densely populated urban 
areas, other climatic modifications may be equally .significant. 


3. SENSITIVITY TO CHANGES IN THE REFLECTIVITY AND 
EMI5SIVITY CONSTANTS 


Both the reflectivity and ernksivity constants affect the earth’s temperature. Small 
changes in either of these constants may have a profound climatic effect. 

An expre.ssion for temperature (in which the eflect of nonsolar energy inputs 
is ignored) may be obtained from the energy balance of the previous section. 


Te = 



1/4 


for a differential change in r and £, a corresponding change in In results. 


dTf, dTE , 

dTs = -^dr + —dE 
dr CC 


I he partial derivative of the temperature with respect to the reflectivity, r, will first 
he evaluated. 

gTf _ i Rl - r).n '^^*- .9 
dr 4 |_ 4 Etr J 4 e(T 

fhis expression may be simplified by multiplying the numerator and denominator 
f'f the last term by (1 — r). 
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dTs i Rl - - r)5 1 

dr 4|_ 4EtT J 4eff (1 - r) 

= ir o-o-^ T^* 1 
4|_ 4Eff J (1 - 0 


Since a change from the nominal temperature of Te^ is desired, the derivative should 
be evaluated for this condition. The quantity to the one-fourth power is equal to 7 ’e, 


^Te 

dr 


Teq 

4(1 - r) 


(evaluated for T = Te^) 


In a like fashion, the second partial derivative may readily be evaluated. 

(1 -r)<>1-^/-^r (l - r)s y 1 
4Eff J |_ 4(7 J 

i Rl - r)S Y*\ 

4e(7 j e 

(evaluated for T = Te^ 

Xt' 


dTE 1 
0e 4 


The following is thus obtained for the differential change in temperature. 


dTE 


Teo dr Teu (/e 
4(1 - r) 


While this was obtained fur differentials, the result is approximately valid fur small 
but finite increments. The temperature expression is, after all, well behaved except 
for r near one and E very small. Neither of these cases is of physical interest. 

_ TE„^T TE„^^ 

- -ir 


To gain a perspective as to the sensitivity of the temperature to small changes 
in the reflectivity or emi.ssiviiy, the necessary change in each constant that results in 
a one-degree temperature change will be calculated. First, the reflectivity will be 
considered. 




Ar = 


4(1 - r) 


r*. 

4(1 - .35) 
286 




= ^0 - ’•) 
- .00909 


A nominal value for r of .35 or 35% was used. As indicated by the above result, a 
change of less than 1% in the reflectivity results in a one-degree temperature change. 
If the reflectivity is maintained constant, a similar result is obtained for a change in 
emissivity. 
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4e 

— Ar= - 

7 £„ 


4(.5B0) 

286 


- .00836 


Ai^ain, a change of less than .01 for the cmissivity can result in a one-degree 
temperature change. While these results depend upon the particular values of e 
and r used for the solar balance, they may be shown to be rather insensitive to the 
value.s of £ and r. This may be verified by assigning dilfereiu values to r, calculating 
the corresponding values of £, and then evaluating the resultant changes. 

Both reflectivity and emissivity are dependent upon the atmospheric composi- 
lion, Pollutants can affect both these qii intities. The reflectivity depends upon the 
behavior of the atmo.sphere for short wavelength radiation, that is, radiation in and 
near the visible spectrum. 

Pollutants, especially particulates, affect visibility and hence the reflectivity of 
[lie earth-atmosphere system. Individual particles, depending upon their optical 
properties, ran increase either the ab.sorptiun or reflection of incident solar energy 
(Ar could be either positive or negative). A decrease in the overall ri;flertivity, 
assuming all other conditions remain unchanged, would tend to increase the earth’s 
.surlare temperature. Emksivity depends upon the behavior of the atmosphere for 
long wavelength, infrared radiation. The rate at which energy is radiated from the 
earth is strongly dependent upon the carbon dioxide content of the lower atmosphere 
since carbon dioxide absorbs infrared radiation. I'he radiative mechanism, known 
as the gnenhome effect^ is illustrated in Figure 3.3. Thermal energy is iran.sferred from 
the earth to the lower atmosphere, the troposphere, by a variety of proce.sses which 
include radiation, conduction, convection, and the evaporation and condensation of 
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water vapor.* The energy absorbed by the carbon dioxide of the troposphere is 
radiated outward to space as well as inward to the earth. The returning infrared 
radiation thu.s tends to result in a higher average temperature at the earth’s surface 
than would occur if the atmosphere were devoid of carbon dioxide. An increase in 
the carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere enhances this warming or greenhouse 
effect. The change in emissivity, Afi, is thus negative for this effect. The combustion 
of fossil fuels results in an unavoidable release of carbon dioxide to the atmosphere 
(see the next section). 


4. CARBON DIOXIDE GENERATION 


The combustion of fossil fuels necessarily results in the release of carbon dioxide. 
While the emission of sulfur and nitrogen oxides can in practice be reduced and in 
theory eliminated, the .same is not true for carbon dioxide. The oxidation of carbon 
or hydrocarbons is the very proce.ss through which the heat energy is obtained from 
fossil fuels. 

For carbon, the oxidation process is well known. 

C + C) 2 — > CX )2 94 X 10^ cal/kg-mole 

The heal of combustion of each kilogram-mole of carbon, that is, 12 kilograms, i.s 
94 X 10** cal. One kilogram-mole or 44 kg of carbon dioxide is also produced, 
7'herefore, each kilogram of carbon has a potential energy content of 7.83 x 10^ 
cal. One metric ton of carbon has a heal equivalent of 7.B3 x 1 O’* cal or 31 x lO** 
Btu (2.')2 cal = 1 Bill). An average heat value of 28 x 10** Btu for coal therefore 
infers a carbon content of 90%. This is an upper limit since a small quantity of 
heat results from the oxidation of the noncarbon impurities. 

Fhe combustion of liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons results in the release of 
both carbon dioxide and water vapor. Tabulated below are a few of the reactions 
for constituents of hydrocarbon fuels. 


Methane (gas) 

CH4 + 202 - CO 2 4 2 H 2 O 

Ethane (gas) 

CjHft + — > 2CO2 + SHzO 


211 X 10^ cal/kg-mole 

368 X 10® cal/kg-molc 
184 X 10® cal/kg-mole of CO 2 


Propane (gas) 

CjHb i 5O2 — > 3CO2 + 4H2O 


526 X 10® cal/kg-mole 
175 X 10® cal/kg-mole of CO 2 


*fiudyku provides an rxidlnii di.'srus.sipn of ihr effm of ihcsc mti:hani.sms on ihc earth's hcai 
balanri: [112]. 
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7B2 X 10® cal/kg-molc 
130 X 10® cal/kg-mole ofCO: 


Benzene (liquid) 

CeHs + “^^2 — ^ 6CO2 + SHiO 


Ethylbenzene (liquid) 

21 

CbHio + "^^ 2 — > BCO 2 + 5 H 2 O 1091 X 10® cal/kg-mole 

136 X 10® cal/kg-mole ofC02 

For the above reactions, carbon (coal) results in the greatest quantity of carbon 
dioxide for each unit of energy derived. 

Knowing the composition of each fuel and the rate at which it is consumed, 
the emission of carbon dioxide may be determined. Rather than trace through the 
statistical data nece.ssary for such a calculation, an estimate of carbon dioxide emissions 
will be obtained using the total energy consumption rate (fl. 1 x 10*^ W for 197B). 
If energy were produced wholly from the combustion of coal, the heat of combustion 
lijr carbon could be used. One mole of carbon dioxide would thus be produced for 
each 94 X 10® cal of heal energy. This will be a.ssumed to obtain an estimate of 
i arbon dioxide emission. Comparing the heat of combu.stion for each mole of carbon 
dioxide produced by the hydrocarbons listed, the result of the simplified calculation 
can be seen to be within a factor of two of that which a more precise calculation 
would yield. 

Dividing the energy per mole of carbon dioxide by the mass of a mole, 44 kg, 
the energy for each kilogram of carbon dioxide is obtained as 2.14 x 10® cal or 
(1.94 X 10® J. Fora power of 8.1 x 10*^ W(J/s), 9.06 x 10® kg/s of carbon dioxide 
will be generated. On a yearly basis, this re.sulls in 2.9 x 10*® kg or 2.9 x 10“* 
metric tons. A more detailed calculation taking into account the carbon dioxide 
yields for hydrocarbon fuels results in a somewhat smaller yearly quantity of carbon 
dioxide (Problem 10), 

Carbon dioxide is stored in both the atmosphere and the oceans. While it is 
soluble in water, the bulk of that stored in the oceans is in the form of carbonates. 
Die present atmospheric concentration of carbon dioxide is approximately .033% 
"r 330 ppm by volume. Since the atomic weight of carbon dioxide is 44 and that 
air is approximately 29, the atmosphere is .050% CO 2 by mass. Standard atmos- 
pheric pressure of sea level is .76 mHg, that is, the force on each unit area of the 
earth’s surface is equal to the weight of a mercury column .76 meter high with a 
‘ loss section of one unit area. 

For a one-square meter area, the mass of the mercury may readily be calculated. 
Ihc volume of the column of Figure 3.4 is .76m®. Since one kilogram of water 
'if^cupies a volume of one liter or 10“® m®, the column would contain a mass of 760 
if filled with water. Therefore, the mass of mercury (specific gravity of 13.6) is 
'fJ,336 kg. Of this rather impressively large mass of atmosphere for each square meter 
if the earth’s surface, 5.18 kg is carbon dioxide. This results, when multiplied by 




FiG URE 3.4 Mercury Column with a Mass Equal to That of the 
Atmosphere for a Oue-Square Meter Surface Area. 

thf surfHiT area of the earth (5.11 x 10*"^ m^), in 2.65 x 10^-** kg or 2.65 x 10‘* 
metric Ions of carbon dioxide. The 2.9 x 10*“ metric tons of carbon dioxidr 
calculated on the ba.si.s of the oxidation of carbon Ls greater than 1% of the almospherir 
carbon dioxide. A more detailed calculation yields a yearly quantity somewhat les.'« 
than iy„. If the world trend of increased usage of fossil fuels continues, the carhim 
dioxide [)roduced yearly by combustion will exceed 1% of that l OiUained in llif 
atmosphere. If the combustion-produced carbon dioxide remained in the atmos- 
phere, the atmospheric concentration would increase by about 1% per year. 

As shown by Figure H.5, atmospheric carbon dioxide has been steadily iiicreasini; 
altiniugh at a slower rale than that which would occur if all combustion-produced 
carbon dioxide remained in the atmosphere [13]. I’he rate of increase corresponds 
to approximately half of the combustion-produced carbon dioxide. N atural proce.ssis 



FiCURE 3J Atmospheric Carbon Dioxide Concentration at Mauna 
Loa, Hawaii [Reference 13). 
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result in continual exchange of atmospheric carbon dioxide with living materials 
and with the oceans of the earth, a mechanism frequently rcfenred to as the carbon 
cifde. Since an increase in the carbon dioxide concentration could result in a significant 
global climatic change, considerable effort has been directed toward gaining a better 
understanding of the effect of added releases of carbon dioxide on the earth’s carbon 
fNcle [14-lB]. The rates at which carbon dioxide is absorbed by the surface layers 
of the ocean and by living materials appear insufficient to account for the “missing” 
portion of the combustion-produced carbon dioxide. Furthermore, other human 
activities, the clearing of land for agriculture and the burning of forest materials or 
allowing the cut materials to decay, also affect the atmospheric concentrations of 
carbon dioxide. 

If approximately half of the combustion-produced carbon dioxide continues to 
remain in the atmosphere, the concentration of atmospheric carbon dioxide will 
continue to increase even if the rate of energy usage in the world remains unchanged. 
Increased energy usage rates, however, will accelerate the buildup. Figure 3.6 
illustrates the possible effect of a 4 to 5%/y growth in the use of fossil fuels [19], 
.shift from hydrocarbon fuels to coal as hydrocarbon reserves are depleted further 
increases the rate at which carbon dioxide is released. The combustion of coal, 
primarily carbon, results in 124% more carbon dioxide released per unit of thermal 
energy than the use of natural gas, primarily methane. Coal also produces more 
carbon dioxide than do the other hydrocarbons. Furthermore, if liquid or gaseous 
fuels are synthesized from coal, additional carbon dioxide is released because of the 
energy inefiiciencics of various synthesizing processc.'?. 
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FIGURE 3.7 The Mean Surface Temperature Record for the 
Northern Hemisphere from 1850 to the Present and the 
Course It Might Have Taken Without the Addition of 
Combustion-Produced Carbon Dioxide [dashed line). 
The Estimates of Future Trends in Surface Tempera- 
ture Are of Kellogg [Reference 19). 


CliiiuUic ilvan.i^fs lonsidiTably ^rcalei lhaii thr short-term flurtuations 
ycar time scale) that have occurred Itcfore human activities had a significant global 
impact are now likely [If) 31]. Not only will increased atmospheric levels of carbt)ii 
dioxide result in a gradual warming of the earth but the efl'ects of other activities 
are also expected to accelerate this proce.ss (Figure 3.7) [19]. While a warming 
could eventually melt the polar ice caps, the significant effect in the next couple ol 
centuries could be the modification of precipitation patterns. Added rainfall in 
presently arid regions could result in new agricultural areas while other currently 
agriculturally productive regions may become too dry to sustain their present yields. 

Long-term climatic changes could be triggered by present energy usage pattern.s. 
The level of fo.ssil fuel irsage which re.sults in an “acceptable” climatic change is nni 
known, Furthermore, since the time constant for changes may be several decade.s. 
irreversible processes may be triggered before their full effects are known. 
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iVfillidii tons per yrar Million tons per year 


5. atmospheric POLLUTION 

f ossil fuel combustion, in addition to producing carbon dioxide, results in the emission 
of numerous undesirable and biologically harmful compounds. Incomplete com- 
bustion of fuels yields carbon monoxide. 

2C + O 2 — > 2CO 

The above reaction for coal is also an energy inefficient process, since its heat of 
combustion is less than 30% of that which is obtained for complete combustion. 



FiCVRESJi US, Follutunt EmianoHM of Enargy Soureea, IHO to 
1970 (Reference JJ). 
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Incomplete combustion of hydrocarbons (gas and liquids) also results in excessive 
quantities of carbon monoxide. Incomplete combustion of petroleum, as is 
frequently the case for internal combustion engines, results in the emission of a 
variety of complex hydrocarbon compounds. 

Fuel impurities also contribute to undesirable emissions. Sulfur, an impurity 
found both in coal and petroleum, reacts with oxygen at high temperatures producing 
oxides of sulfur such as the sulfur dioxide of the following reaction. 

S + O 2 ^ SO 2 

Noncombusliblc constituents may result in the emission of undesirable 
particulate matter such as the smoke emission frequently associated with the com- 
bustion of coal. Furthermore, since air (79% nitrogen) is the oxygen source for 
combustion, the formation and subsequent emission of nitrogen oxides, especially at 
elevated combustion temperatures, is a common occurrence. 

N2 + 2O2 — > 2NO2 

The internal combustion engine is the dominant source of nitrogen oxides. 

A substantial portion of emissions, as indicated by the data of Table 3.1, is the 
result of energy-related fuel combustion [32]. Energy conversion processes (trans- 
portation and stationary fuel combustion) account for B5% of the carbon monoxidf, 
48% of the particulates, 85% of the sulfur dioxide, 46% of the hydrocarbon and 
96% of the nitrogen oxide emissions. Emissions associated with energy usage thus 
significantly afl’ect air quality. Based upon energy and natural resource usage, a 
reasonable estimate for total planetary emissions would be three times the amounts 
of Table 3. 1 . Since the dispersal of air pollution is unaffected by national boundaries, 
the emission of pollutants often results in global problems and concerns. 

Prior to 1970, estimated total emissions by the United States tended to increase 
steadily from one year to the next (Figure 3.8). Although transportation accounts 
for only one-quarter of the total U.S. energy consumption, most of the carbon monoxide, 
hydrocarbon, and nitrogen oxide emissions are due to it. 


TABLE 3,1 Eatimated Etniaaiona of Air Pollutunta by Aiaaa for the United States 
in 1977 


Source 

CO 

{In million metric tom per year) 
Particulates SO^ HC“ 

NOx 

Transportation 

85.7 

1.1 

.8 

11.5 

9.2 

Fuel combu-stion in stationary sources 

1.2 

4.8 

22.4 

1.5 

13.0 

Industrial processes 

8.3 

5.4 

4.2 

lO.l 

.7 

Solid waste disposal 

2.6 

.4 

— 

.7 

.1 

Miscellaneous 

4.6 

.7 


4.5 

.1 

TOTAL 

102.4 

12.4 

27.4 

28.3 

23.1 


‘Volatile organic compounds. 
SOURCE: Data from Rel'crcnci: 32- 
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FIGURE 3.9 


U.S. Pollutant EmiMaionafrom Energy Source,, 1970 to 
1977. Data of This Graph Should Not B, Compared 
to That of Figure 3.8 Becauee Different Statutical 
Method, Were Employed [Reference 32). 


As indicated by the graphs of Figure 3.9, emission rates 
from 1970 to 1977: NO. emissions increased slightly and " 

somewhat. Since overall energy consumption increased by I . ^ J 

emissions per unit of energy have tended to decline. Ihe decline -V “ 
:o .he emlion restrictions adopted as a result of the Clean Air Act oM9 0 PL 
" ! 004). As more stringent restrictions are adopted, further declines are ant apa ed^ 
The data of Figure 3.10 provide a measure ol the average 
of stationary and mobile sources per unit of energy consumption, T<. " ^ 

'fata, the total 1977 energy consumption was allocated between a ^ 

(25.97.) and stationary sources (74.17.). While only petroleum is -'d Jor . ans 
porta^Ln, all three fossil fuels are used in stationary sources. Since natural gas 
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FIGURE 3 AO 1977 Average Ewnissione per Unit of Energy. 

cumbustion tends to prudute very few pollutants, roal and petroleum eornbuslinii 
emissions per unit of eiieri^y are considerably higher than the average values of Figuii' 
3.10. 

Not all pollutants are equally harmful, that is, an index based simply upon 
the sum of all emissions (so many total tons per year) would have limited meaning 
Based upon the Environmental Protection Agency .standards presented in Table 3.2 
[34], the harmful elfect of carbon monoxide for a specified ma.ss density is considerably 
less than that of other pollutants. While averaging times for the individual pollutanb 
differ, ma.s.s concentrations for carbon monoxide 30 to 40 times greater than llif 
harmful quantities of other pollutants are tolerable. On a mass basis, the harnilul 
effects of particulates, sulfur dioxide, hydrocarbons, and nitrogen dioxide arc 
comparable. As a consequence, air quality indices which include the effect ol 
mixture of pollutants need to be based upon a weighted average of the pollutants. 

The background level of carbon monoxide ('‘clean” air) is estimated to be 
.01 to .2 mg/m^ (.01 to .2 ppm) [35]. Emissions due to natural sources are relatively 
insignificant. While atmospheric removal prore.sses are not well understood, ibe 
removal rate has been suflicient to prevent an accumulation of carbon monoxide. 

Inhaled carbon monoxide combines with the hemoglobin of the circulating 
blood in the same manner as oxygen. The affinity of hemoglobin for carbon 
monoxide, however, is over 200 times its affinity for oxygen. Therefore, relatively 
small concentrations of carbon monoxide can result in significant quantities of 
carboxyhemoglobin, COHb. Each addition 7 mg/m^ of atmospheric carbon 
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table 3,2 NaHonal Ambient Air Qnaliiy StundardE 


Piillutant 

Averaging 

time 

Primary 

standard 

levels 

Secondary 

standard 

levels 

Piiriirulatc matter 

Annual (geometric mean) 

75 pg/nr^ 

60 /ig/m = 


2411*’ 

260 fijm^ 

150 /ig/m^ 

Sulfur oxides 

Annual (arithmetic mean) 

BO pg/m-' 

(.03 ppm) 

.... 


24 h** 

365 /ig/m^ 

(.14 ppm) 

...... 


3h** 


1300 pg/nv’ 

(.5 ppm) 

C’.arbon monoxide 

Bh” 

10 mg/m^ 

(9 ppm) 

10 nig/m^ 

(9 ppm) 


Ih" 

40 mg/m ‘^ 

(35 ppm) 

40 mg/m^ 

(35 ppm) 

Niirngen dioxide 

Annual (arithmetic mean) 

100 pg/ni^ 

(.05 ppm) 

100 pg/m^ 

(.05 ppm) 

Ozone 

1 h" 

235 w/m’ 

(.12 ppm) 

235 pg/ni^ 

(.12 ppm) 

Hvrirorarbons 

3h 

160 /ig/m’ 

1 60 pg/m-’ 

(noninethane)* 

(6 to 9 a.m.) 

(.24 ppm) 

(.24 ppm) 


*A iiDnlii'alth n*la(ed standard used as a guide fnr uztme i tHiinil. 
N'ji III 1)1- meeded ninre than mire per year. 

Stu K[;t; Rcfrrrnci' 34. 


monoxide will, a.s a result of an exposure of approximately 1 2 li, increase ilie rarboxy- 
Itemoglobin blood level by 1% (the normal level for nonsinoker.s i.s .5/^,). No human 
liealih elTects have been observed for carboxyhemoglobin blood levels of less than 
1%. At a level of 2.5% some impairment in time-interval discriminalion is tjb.served, 
3% the visual acuity and relative brightncs.s threshold can be alfected, and at 5% 
A lower performance in psychomotor tests can result. Blood carboxy hemoglobin 
I onrenlrations greater than 5% place an extra burden on heart disease patients. High 
t arboxyhemoglobin blood concentrations re.sult either Ifom relatively long (12 h) 
' Nposures to low levels of carbon monoxide or short expo.sures to very high levels. 
1 he highest levels, not surprisingly, occur in the vicinity of heavily utilized freeways. 

Unpolluted (“clean”) air has rarely less than several hundred particles of matter 
I'Jr each cubic centimeter, while concentrations in very polluted air may reach 
^b^/cm^ [36], The smallest particles may be as minute as molefule.s whereas the 
“ifgest may have diameters of 500 p (500 x 10 ^ m). Particles re.sulling from 
'ombustion normally have diameters le.s.s than one micron. Particulate matter, 
' ■specially those with sizes comparable to the wavelength of light, lend to scatter 
^iinlighi, thus reducing the visible radiation. Particulates reduce average visible 
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illumination of some cities by one-third or more. An atmospheric concentration of 
100 /xg/m^, a quantity only one-third greater than the primary particulate standard 
reduces sunlight by 5%. The toxicity of particulates for humans depends upon the 
particle’s composition and size. The greatest penetration of surfaces within the 
respiratory system is the result of small (less than one micron) particles. Smoke is 
a particularly toxic form of particulates, since it is usually accompanied by high levels 
of sulfur oxides. A synergistic effect between the sulfur oxides and the particulates 
results in a considerably greater toxicity than the combined effect of either pollutani 
acting alone [37]. Particulates that result in the conversion of sulfur dioxide to 
sulfuric acid are especially irritating. Because of this synergistic reaction, con- 
siderations of the biological effects of either pollutant individually have little meaning. 
For concentrations of 715 /xg/m^ (.25 ppm) of sulfur dioxide accompanied by smoke 
with a particulate concentration of 750 #xg/m^, an increased daily death rate may 
occur, with lower combined concentrations possibly resulting in increased illne.ss and 
absenteeism ratio and in additional respiratory diseases. At concentrations as low 
as 115 /xg/m^ (.04 ppm) of carbon dioxide and 160 ^g/m^ of smoke, an increase 
in mortality from bronchitis and lung cancer may occur. 

Another synergistic effect occurs between nitrogen oxides and hydrocarbons - 
the constituents responsible for photochemical smog. The reactions that result in 
smog are complicated and not fully understood [ 38 - 42 ]. Nitrogen dioxide, NO2. 
absorbs ultraviolet light and forms nitric oxide, NO, and atomic oxygen, O. Atomic 
oxygen combines with molecular oxygen, O2, forming ozone, O3, which in turn reacts 
with nitric oxide, converting it back to nitrogen dioxide. 

NO2 NO + O 

O + O2 — ^ O3 

O3 + NO — > NO2 + O2 

An intermediate product of this reaction, atomic oxygen, reacts with hydrocarbons 
forming a series of complex hydrocarbon compounds, including formaldehyde, 
ketones, and peroxyacyl nitrates (PAN). Sulfur dioxide, if present, can also interact 
with these compounds, forming additional toxic pollutants. The intensity of these 
effects is primarily dependent upon the initial hydrocarbon-nitrogen dioxide ratio. 
A significant reduction in nitrogen dioxide emissions can therefore substantially reduce 
the formation of subsequent products that constitute photochemical smog. Ozone 
provides a measure of photochemical activity of smog, since it is an intermediate 
product of the NO2-NO reaction and hydrocarbon reactions. It is the major 
component of photochcmically produced oxidants. Concentrations as small as 
200 pg/m^ (.1 ppm) result in eye irritation while concentrations one-half this value 
ran damage sensitive species of vegetation. 

The health effects due to a combination of air pollutants are difficult to isolate 
from effects due to nonrelated causes. A significant correlation between health effect' 
and air pollution, nevertheless, has been established. Respiratory diseases, no; 
surprisingly, are most closely a.s.snciated with high levels of air pollution. Further- 



more, Lave and Seskin [43] suggest that the average pollution levels may be 
ffinsiderably more significant than occasional peak levels. 

A Pollutant Standard Index (PSI) based upon National Ambient Air Quality 
Standards (Table 3.2) is now used throughout the United States for reporting and 
tabulating pollutant levels. The index for a particular pollutant is defined as 100 
when the pollutant’s concentration is equal to the national standard. Other values 
ibr the index (usually referred to as PSI values) are indicated in Table 3.3 [34]. 
A dimensionless index with a range of 0 to 500 is used to indicate the harmfulness 
Lit’ the five “criteria pollutants” of Table 3.3. The PSI definition implies that an 
index of 200 for each of the pollutants is equally harmful. A straight-line inter- 
polation, as indicated for carbon monoxide in Figure 3.1 1, is used for ascertaining 
P.Sl values for pollutant levels that fall between those indicated in Table 3.3 [44]. 

A complete specification of the pollutant levels for the five pollutants requires 
five PSI values. Often only one pollutant has a particularly high concentration and 
only the highest PSI value is widely reported (by the mass media) along with a mention 
of the particular pollutant that gives rise to the index value. A .specification of a 
yearly air quality status for a particular pollutant is usually based upon an accounting 
of the number of days that the PSI value falls within specified ranges considered 
harmful. Not only may the year-to-year trend for a particular city be specified in 
thi.s manner, but, since the index is used throughout the nation, the air quality of 
dillereiu cities may be compared. 



Carbon monoxide concentration mg/m^ 

(8-hour running average) 

FIGURE 3.11 The Relationehip of the PoUution Standard index 
[PSi] and the Concentratitm of Carbon Monoxide 
(Reference 44). 
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The cost of air pollution is, since its effects are poorly understood, difficult lo 
estimate. In addition to health costs, air pollution may result in damage to vegetation, 
corrosion and deterioration of materials, and a decline in property values. A text 
by Ridker [45] provides a wealth of detail on the methodology of assessing cconomir 
costs, whereas that by Stern et al. [46] presents a very good general treatment of 
air pollution. Controlling the emission of pollutants arising from energy conversion 
processes and achieving the air standards of Table 3.2 is a new technological challenge, 
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PROBLEMS 

1. Using the solar con.stant, determine the total rate at which energy is generated 
by the sun. Assume the sun generates energy primarily by a proton-proton 
reaction which on the average yields an energy of 6.675 MeV per proton. Using 
the mass of the sun, 1.97 x 10^® kg, determine the life expectancy of the sun. 
that is, the time necessary for the entire mass to undergo a fusion reaction. 

2. The solar constant, S, is specified for the earth’s distance from the sun. Since 
the power density is inversely proportional to distance squared, the radiation 
density at any point in the solar system may readily be calculated. Determine 
the radiation power density at a distance corresponding to the orbit o( 
Mars. If the earth were in this orbit, what would be its temperature, 
assuming r and E remain the same? Determine the value of e that would 
restore the earth to its present temperature of 2B6 K (13°C) for this orbit. 
(/isun-Mirs = 2.2B X 10^^ m). 

3. Mercury, the planet closest to the sun (/^sun- Mercury = 5.B x 10^° m), has an 
average surface temperature of 633 K. 
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(a) Determine the sun’s radiation power density at the orbit of Mercury. 

(b) The relative emissivity, e, may readily be shown to be linearly related to 
a function of the reflectivity, 1 - r. Obtain a numerical value for the 
proportionality constant for Mercury. 

(c) The reflectivity of Mercury is approximately .08. What is its relative 
emissivity? What is the lowest possible equilibrium temperature that the 
planet could have for a reflectivity of .08? 

4 . Repeat Problem 3 for Uranus. It is 2.87 x 10^^ m from the sun and has an 
average temperature of 90 K. Its reflectivity is .65. What would its relative 
emissivity need to be, for this reflectivity, to result in an average temperature 
of 250 K? 

5. It has been proposed that a satellite be used to collect radiant energy from the 
sun (Reference 2). Photovoltaic cells would be used to convert the sun’s radiation 
to electrical energy and a microwave system would serve to transmit the energy 
to an earth-based receiving antenna. A satellite in a synchronous orbit outside 
the earth’s atmosphere would supply nearly uninterrupted power to the antenna 
on the earth. Assume that the photovoltaic cells are 12% efficient and that 
the cells occupy 75% of the overall collection surface. A 50% efiiciency of 
transmitting the output of the photovoltaic cells to earth is expected. 

(a) Determine the maximum electrical power that can be obtained from the 
earth-based antenna for each square meter of collector surface. What is 
the yearly energy output expressed in kilowatt-hours? 

(b) The output of the photovoltaic cells is expected to decline by 1.2%/y. 
Determine the total electrical energy (per square meter of collector) that 
will be obtained over a period of 30 years, the de.sign life of the satellite. 
Assume there is no change in the performance of other components of the 
system. 

(c) What is the total collection area required for a power output of 5 GW at 
the earth? 

(d) Suppose the collector cost is to be no more than JIOOO per kilowatt of 
electrical power (at the earth). Determine the maximum allowable cost 
(per square meter) for the collector. 

6. The area of the continental United States is approximately 3 million square 
miles. Assume that all the power produced by the United Slates (2.6 x 10^^ W) 
is dissipated in this area. 

(a) What is the power density in watts per square meter associated with fuel 
consumption for the United States? 

(b) What is the value of d, the ratio of the above quantity to the average solar 
input? 

(c) What would be the local temperature increase predicted by the solar energy 
balance relation? 

(d) Suppose the total U.S. energy consumption was dissipated over only 10% 
of the continental area. What is the corresponding temperature increase 
predicted by the solar energy balance relation? 
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7. The solar energy balance as derived for the world was used in the above problem 
and in the text to estimate the temperature effect associated with energy con- 
sumption in a localized area. Comment on the validity of such calculations. 
What factors tend to make such a calculation suspect? What other factors related 
to energy consumption influence local temperature? 

B. Several nations, owing to their relatively small land areas, have high average 
rates of energy usage per unit area (watts per square meter). Using data from 
the United Nation’s Statistical Yearbook and a world almanac, determine the 
average power density, in watts per square meter, for the following nations; 

The Netherlands 
Luxembourg 
Belgium 
West Germany 
United Kingdom 

What is the ratio of the power densities to that of the average late at which 
solar radiation is absorbed by the earth-atmosphere system? What is the power 
density for urban areas of the above countries in which energy usage rates (per 
unit area) are five times the national average? 

9. An estimate of the quantity of carbon dioxide released through the combustion 
of petroleum products is desired. Some of the more complex hydrocarbon 
molecules are indicated in Figures 2.2 1 and 2.22. Pick a sample of ten moleculcii 
with boiling points above 20°C to “represent” petroleum products. Determine 
the energy of combustion per kilogram, and the quantity of carbon dioxide per 
unit of energy (GJ) for the combustion of each hydrocarbon selected. What 
is, based upon the sample chosen, the average quantity of carbon dioxide per 
unit of energy (kilograms per gigajoule and kilograms per watt-year)? (See the 
Handbook of Physics and Chemistry for combustion energies.) 

10 . The total energy con.sumption rate for the world was B.l x 10^^ W in 1978. 
Coal accounted for 32% of the total, natural gas 20%, petroleum 45%, and 
the remainder was from nuclear and hydropower. A.S5ume that the energy 
obtained from coal is primarily due to the oxidation of carbon and that from 
natural gas is due to the oxidation of methane. An average energy of combustion 
rate, per kilogram mole of carbon dioxide, of 140 x 10^ cal may be assumed 
for petroleum. 

(b) What was, for the above assumptions, the quantity of carbon dioxide released 
to the atmosphere in 197B? 

(b) What would have been the increase in the atmospheric carbon dioxide 
concentration (parts per million) if 50% of the combustion-produced carbon 
dioxide remained in the atmosphere? What would it have been if 100% 
remained? 

(c) Assume that the total energy consumption rate increases by 20% Determine 
the increase in the rate of carbon dioxide released if the energy increase is 
entirely due to an increase in coal consumption. 

(d) Repeat part (c) for natural gas and for petroleum. 
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11. The gasification of coal depends upon the following four reactions (Chapter 2); 


C -h Oi 


COi 

V 1 

oxidation 

C -h CO 2 

— » 

2CO 

reduction 

CO -h H 2 O 


CO 2 + Hj 

shift reaction 

CO -h 3 H 2 

— > 

CH4 + HjO 

methanation 


(a) Obtain a single composite reaction for the coal gasification process. What 
is the portion of the original carbon converted to methane? 

(b) What is the energy efficiency of this process, that is, the heating value of 
the methane produced relative to that of the carbon utilized? 

(c) A quantity of synthesized methane is to be used in place of natural gas. 
Compare the total quantity of carbon dioxide released to the atmosphere 
for the synthe.sized methane to that released by the combustion of natural 
gas. 

(d) Suppose that methane .synthesized from coal is substituted for the natural 
gas consumed in the world (1978). Utilizing the results of Problem 10, 
determine the percentage increase in carbon dioxide emissions for this 
substitution. What would be the increase if the combustion of coal is 
substituted directly for natural ga.s? 

12. The 1978 world energy consumption rate of B.l x 10*^ W was due primarily 
to the combustion of fossil fuels. Based upon the data of Figure .3.5, the 
atmospheric concentration of carbon dioxide in 1978 was increasing at a yearly 
rate of about 2.0 ppm. Assume that the increase in carbon dioxide is due entirely 
to energy usage, that the 1978 rale of increase per unit of average power prevails, 
and that the rate of energy usage has increased, and continues to increase, at 
a yearly rate of 4%. 

(a) What was the total energy u.sagc prior to 1978 for a 4%/y growth rale? 
What was the total carbon dioxide produced (in parts per million)? What 
might be considered the “natural” carbon dioxide concentration, (/o, of the 
atmosphere if it is assumed that all combustion-produced carbon dioxide 
remains in the atmosphere? 

(b) When will, based upon the above assumption.s, the atmospheric concen- 
tration of carbon dioxide reach 500 ppm? 

(c) Suppose carbon dioxide is removed from the atmosphere by some natural 
mechanism and that the rate of removal is proportional to the excess carbon 
dioxide concentration. If the release of carbon dioxide is proportional to 
the rate of energy usage, /*, the following differential equation for the concen- 
tration, g, results. 


y = 6/* - -(? - 7o) 
dl T 


P = W 



b = pptn/y per unit of power 

T = time constant for CO 2 removal y 

Assuming exponential behavior for energy usage and assuming that t is 25 y, 
obtain an expression for q. What is the value of b that results in the same 
value of qo obtained in part (a) (/ -► - oo)? 

(d) What is the rate of increase, in parts per million, predicted by the expression 
for 197B? 

(e) Using the result of part (c), determine when the atmospheric concentration 
of carbon dioxide will reach 500 ppm. 

13 . An estimate of the total emissions of carbon monoxide is given in Figure 3.9. 

These emissions are almost entirely from transportation vehicles. 

(a) What were the yearly and daily per capita carbon monoxide emissions for 
1977 (population of 220 x 10®)? 

(b) The population density of Los Angeles, an area where pollutants are 
frequently trapped by an atmospheric inversion layer, is about 6000/mi^ 
What are the daily emissions, based upon the national per capita average, 
per square kilometer and square meter? Suppose one day’s emissions are 
uniformly dispersed up to a height k. Determine the value of k if the emissions 
result in a concentration of carbon monoxide equal to the primary standard 
level (B h). 

(c) Suppose per capita vehicle usage in Los Angeles is 50% greater than the 
national average and that the inversion height is 500 m. What is the average 
carbon monoxide concentration if one day’s emissions are trapped? What 
is the pollution standard index for this condition? What is the ground level 
index if the ground level concentration is four times the average 
concentration? 

14 . The 1979 rate of energy usage for transportation in the United States was 

.66 X 10*^ W. Assume that the 1977 emissions per unit of energy, of Figure 

3.10, are valid for 1979. 

(a) What was the area power density, watts per square meter, for transportation 
(area of 3 x 10® mi^)? What was it for an urban area with a population 
density 100 times the national average (energy usage also 100 times average)? 

(b) What were the yearly and daily transportation-related emissions for the five 
pollutants of Figure 3.10? 

(c) Suppose the vertical distribution of the pollutant concentration, x, had the 
following function of height, y. 


Determine, for h = 300 m, the ground level pollutant concentration for one 
day’s emissions of the urban area accumulating in the atmosphere. Consider 
each pollutant. 

(d) What was, for the concentrations of part (c), the ground level pollutant 
standard index for each of the pollutants? 
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15. A particular automobile has a gasoline mileage economy of 20 mpg (125,000 
Btu/gal). 

(a) Using the average emission data of Figure 3.10, what are the emissions of 
carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, and nitrogen dioxide expressed in gallons 
per mile for the automobile? 

(b) Compare the emissions with the following limits: 

CO 3.4 gal/mi 

HC 0.41 gal/mi 

NOi 0.4 gal/mi 

By what percentage would each emission have to be reduced to achieve the 
above limits? 

(c) Repeat parts (a) and (b) for a vehicle achieving a fuel economy of 40 mpg. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Thermodynamic 

Limitations 


1. THE FIRST AND SECOND LAWS OF 
THERMODYNAMICS 

There is a slogan in George Orwell’s Animal Farm: “All animals arc equal but somr 
animals are more equal than others” [1]. In a like manner, all energy is equal but 
some forms are more equal than others. Reduced to pragmatic terms, certain forms 
of energy are more useful than others. The energy consumption discussed in the first 
chapter can be classified into two broad general areas: energy used directly for heat 
and energy used to do work. Fuels used Ibr residential heating and for industrial 
processes such as iron ore reduction fall into the first category. The gasoline engine 
of the automobile and the steam turbine t)f an electric power plant convert heat 
energy to mechanical work. 

While energy is conserved, the conversion of heat to more useful forms (such 
as mechanical work) requires an expenditure of heat energy in excess of the work 
output. The excess, unfortunately, appears in the form of “waste.” The waste heat 
generated by heat engines is an inevitable result of the theCmodynamic process. 

James Prescott Joule, a nineteenth-century English businessman, is accredited 
with performing the experiments that led to the principle of the conservation of heat 
and mechanical energy. Joule, in 1040, was able to determine the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, now appropriately referred to as Joule’s constant (4. 1B4 joules 
calorie). One of the methods he used to obtain this constant was to immerse a 
paddle wheel in a bath of water and to rotate the paddle under the action of a 
falling weight. A rotation of the paddle wheel results in viscous friction which in 
turn heats the water. If the water bath is insulated from its surroundings, the initial 



mechanical work will result in a temperature rise. The input, in this case, can be 
accounted for by the increase in the thermal or heat energy of the water bath. The 
same effect could have been achieved b> a direct heat input from a source such as 
a Bunsen burner flame. 

The First Law of Thermodynamics states that energy is conserved. For nuclear 
reactions in which mass is converted to energy, it can be generalized to include the 
equivalence of energy and mass. The first law is concerned only with an overall 
energ)' balance, that is, it simply requires inputs and outputs to be equal. It dues 
nf)[ specify the types of processes that can occur. Purely from an energy reckoning, 
ii would seem reasonable that a heat input to the water bath could, if one is clever 


high pressure and 
temperature steam 



high temperature 
heat source 



high temperature 
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low temperature 
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FiGURE 4.1 A Steam Turbine Power Plant. 
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enough in the design of an appropriate system, result in a work output, that is, a 
rotation of the paddle wheel shaft. Such an effect is not possible. The heating by 
mechanical work is an irreversible process. While energy is conserved, it is impossible 
to go back to the original condition, that is, to recover the original mechanical energy 

The Second Law of Thermodynamics, in its most elementary form, states tbai 
it is impossible to convert heat to work with no other effect. “Waste heat” necessarily 
results. Since heat by itself has a tendency to flow from a hot to a cold body, a 
heat engine requires a low-temperature sink as well as a high-temperature source. 
This is illustrated by the steam-turbine power plant (Figure 4.1) typical of an electrical 
power plant. The combustion of fuel provides the heat input to the boiler. After 
passing through the turbine, the high-pressure, high-temperature steam emerges as 
low-temperature, low-pressure steam. Heat Ls extracted from the steam by the 
condenser converting the steam to water which is, in turn, pumped back into the 
boiler, completing the cycle. The waste heat removed by the condenser for even 
the most efficient turbines is over half the original input heat. This results in a 
thermodynamic efficiency of less than 50%. Modern turbines will have boiler 
temperatures on the order of 500 to 600”C and condenser temperatures of 20 to 
30“C. Thus, they operate between a high-temperature source, Tj, of 500 to 600T1 
and a low-temperature sink, Ti, or20 to 30“C. 

The cyclic heat engine is useful for discussing the conversion of heat to work. 
Since at the completion of a cycle the engine returns to its initial state, its change 
in internal energy (for example, energy stored in the form of a compressed gas or 
spring) is zero. 

The Second Law of Thermodynamics, as formulated by Kelvin and Planck, 
stales that it is impo.ssible to construct a cyclic heat engine that wholly converts the 
heat energy supplied by a heat source to work. If such an engine existed, an ocean 
liner could propel itself by simply extracting heat from the ocean. However, a 
low-tcinperature sink that absorbs waste heat is necessary for a realizable engine.* 
For such an engine, the output work, \\\ is equal to the difference of the input heal, 
(? 2 , and the waste heat, pi. 

W = pz - Pi 

Since the heat Pz is derived from the fuel used for the engine, efficiency is defined 
in terms of this quantity. 

P2 - Pi _ j 

'' <?2 Qj Qi 

Owing to the necessity of pi being finite (it approaches zero as the low temperature, 
Ti, approaches absolute zero), the efficiency must be less than one. 

A cyclic heat engine, as indicated in Figure 4.2, may be used to transfer hear 
from a low- to high-temperature reservoir, that is, to function as a heat pump or as 

*WH.st(- as used htrr is rclativT lu the npirration of thr heal tn^ne. The heat could be used fur 
appliratioas external to the engine. Often, howe\'er, is at a sufliriently low temperature that it haj> 
a negligible economic value. 



FIGURE 4.2 A Heat Pump or Refrigerator. 


d refrigerator. Since heat would normally flow in the opjH^.site dirc-rtioii, a quantity 
Ilf work, W, must be expended to accomplish the heal iran.sler. Con.servation of 
energy requires that the heat supplied to the high-temperature reserxoir, ^'2, be 
equal to the sum of that extracted from the low-temperature source, Q'l, plus the 
input work, W. 

Q'l = Q’l + M" 

heat pump is therefore able to supply a greater quantity of heal (^'2) than the 
amount provided by a simple conversion of work to heat. 

The validity of the Second Law of Thermodynamics may be established by 
arguments dependent upon the operation of a heat pump. Suppo.se a heat engine 
that could extract heat from a thermal reservoir, convert it to work, and produce 
no other effect were available. This engine would extract heat from the high- 
temperature reservoir of Figure 4.2 and provide the work, W', nece.ssary to operate 
ihe heat pump. Since the net result would be a transfer of heat from Ti to T2, 
the initial supposition is invalid. The impossibility of a heat transfer fn)m a low to 
a high-temperature (with no energy expenditure) is often referred to as the Clausius 
slatement oj the second law. 

An energy balance for a thermodynamic system (the First Law of Thermo- 



syslcm 

boundary 


FIGURE 4J Energy Balance far a Thermodynamic Syatem. 
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dynamics) is indicated in Figure 4.3. The system experiences a differential change 
in its energy, dU, as a result of a differential heat input, dQ, and of a differential 
work output, dW. 

dU=dQ - dW 

The differential work done by a gas is related to its differential change in 
volume, dV. 

dW = pdV 
dU=dQ -pdV 

By convention, heat entering the sy.stem (an input) is considered a positive quantity 
and work di ac by the sy.stem (an output) is also a positive quantity. 

The energy of a gas depends upon the kinetic energy of the molecules (or alom.s) 
comprising the gas. In addition, energies associated with molecular vibrations and/or 
rotation contribute to the internal energy of a gas. For pre.ssures typical of tho.se 
utilized in heat engines, the volume occupied by the molecules is negligible compared 
to the total volume of the gas. Total energy for such a case can then be calculated by 
ignoring effects resulting from the interaction of molecules of the gas. Total energy is 
then the sum of the energies of the individual molecules. For each degree of freedom, a 
molecule, on the average, has an energy of \kT (Law of Equipartition of Energy 
States). 

Average molecular energy 1 ^ ^ 
for each degree of freedom 2 

where T = temperature, K 

k- 1..^8 X lO^^^J/K (Boltzmann constant) 

Since a molecule is free to move in three orthogonal directions, it has a minimuin 
of three degrees of freedom. A diatomic molecule (two atoms) can rotate about 
three axes. Since the moment of inertia about the axis passing through the two 
atoms is exceedingly small, an energy associated with only two additional degrees uf 
freedom is observed. A diatomic molecule may also exhibit a vibrational mode of 
energy, which adds two additional degrees of freedom. More complex molecules 
exhibit an internal energy associated with additional degrees of freedom. 


Atomfmoltcult 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Average energy 
per atom or molecule 

Atomic (A, He) 

3 

\kT 

Diatomic (H2, N2, O2, CO) 

5 

\kT 

Complex (CH4, CO2) 

7 

IkT 


A kilogram-mole of molecules (or atoms) contains Avogadro’s number cl 
molecules (or atoms), iVo. The internal energy of a gas consisting of molecules with 
n degrees of freedom is the following. 
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Umitatk 





U = ~NQkT J/kg-mole 



^j hfre n = number of degrees of freedom 

A^o = 6.02 X 10^^ molecules/kg-mole(Avogadro’s number) 

R = Nok = B314.4 J/kg-mole 

A differential change in energy, dU, is related to the change in temperature. 

dU^-RdT 

2 

ir a gas is heated at a constant volume (dV = 0), the change in internal energy is 
equal to the differential quantity of heat involved. 

dU = dQ = Cv dT (constant volume) 

whm Cu = specific heat for constant volume J/K kg-mole 

.Since the specific heat for a constant volume, ft, can be determined experimentally, 
i\ relationship between energy and temperature may be obtained for any gas or 
mixture of gases. 

The quantity R {Nok) is the universal gas constant, which relates pressure, 
volume, and temperature for an ideal gas. 

pV=RT 

whm p - pressure, nlm^ 

V = volume, m^/kg-mole 

l or a constant temperature, pressure and volume are inversely related. 1 herefore, 
on a pressure-volume diagram, lines of constant temperature form a family ol 
hyperbolas. 


2. THE CARNOT CYCLE AND EFTICIENCY 

In 1824, when he was only 28 years old, Sadi Carnot published a short pamphlet 
^■ntitlcd Reflexions sur la Puissance Motrice du Feu (Reflections on the Motive Force of 
l ire), dealing with the efficiency of heat engines [2]. The principle expounded is 
now recognized as the Second Law of Thermodynamics. While Thomas Newcomen 
introduced an atmospheric steam engine (an engine in which steam was condensed 
in the cylinder of the engine) in 1712, and James Watt patented his de.sign for a 
'team engine using a separate condenser in 1769, Carnot appears to be the first to 
have appreciated the limitations associated with converting heat energy' to work. 
I'he importance of Carnot’s concepts was not fully appreciated until later in the 
nineteenth century. William Thomson (1024-1907), better known as Lord Kelvin, 
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and Rudolph Clausius (1822-1888) recognized the importance of Carnot’s work and 
are credited with completing the theory of heat engines. It is interesting to note 
that Carnot’s conclusions were published before the equivalence of heat and work 
(the First Law of Thermodynamics) was established by Joule. This undoubtedly 
accounts for the limited impact of Carnot’s theories during the nineteenth centui), 
even though this was the century in which the steam engine had its greatest impact 
on civilization. Cardwell [3] provides an excellent description of the development 
of the science of thermodynamics in the nineteenth century. He offers an interesting 
in.sight into the difficulties that arise when an incorrect postulate (in the case of 
thermodynamics, the postulate of the conservation of heat) comes to be accepted 
without que.slion. 

The Carnot, or maximum, efficiency for a heat engine is based upon the concept 
of reversibility. A reversible engine is one that results in the same heat transfers 
and work when operated as a heat pump as it does when operated as a heat engine, 
except that the signs of the quantities are changed. In general, a thermodynamir 
process involves interchanges of heat and work between the thermodynamic system 
and its .surroundings. A reversible process is defined such that both the system and 
its surroundings may be returned to their initial condition at its conclusion. If, for 
example, the .system does a quantity of work on the surroundings, that work could 
be utilized to reverse any heat transfers that occurred and completely return thf 
system and surroundings to their initial .state. However, dissipative effects, such a.s 
converting work to heat through sliding or viscuous friction, are irreversible. Heal 
flows associated with finite temperature differentials (a practical requirement to 
obtain reasonable heat transfer rates) are also irreversible. If either of these effects 
occurs in a heat engine, the output of the engine would be insufficient to effect the 
return of the heat engine and its .surroundings to their initial state. 

The reversible thermodynamic cycle from which the Carnot efficiency is derived 
is, conceptually, a particularly simple heal engine. Its efficiency, which is the 
maximum efficiency that a heat engine can achieve, is given by an expression that 
depends only upon the absolute temperatures of the high-temperature source (7’2) 
and the low-temperature .sink (Ti). 

= I - T,IT2 

The elliciency, and hence the work output, reduces to zero if T\ equals T 2 . This 
result, which is equivalent to eliminating the low-temperature sink, is thus consistent 
with the arguments of the previous section. Since a complete and rigorous derivation 
of the Carnot elficienty is beyond the scope of this section, the reader is referred to 
one of the many ihernuxlyiiamics texts [4- 9], 

Exawnple Show that a heat engine using a gas which obeys the ideal gas law can 
indeed have an efficiency equal to the Carnot efficiency. 

Snlulion 

Since heat is extracted from a high- temperature reserv'oir with a temperature 
of Tj and is exhausted to a low-temperaturc sink (Ti), isothermal and reversiblt? 
heat transfers at temperatures Tz and Ti, respectively, are required. Consider 
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the cylinder of Figure 4.4, which contains one kilogram-mole of a gas, With the 
piston at point a, the cylinder is brought into thermal contact with the high- 
temperature heat reservoir, Tj. Heal flows from the reservoir to the gas, causing 
the gas to expand to point b. The gas is then allowed to expand further, in a revers- 
ible manner with nn heat transfer, to point c at which the temperature of the gas 
falls to Ti . A work output is obtained for both of these steps. The cylinder is then 
brought into contact with the low-temperature sink, T\. By doing work on the gas, 
it is isothermally compressed to point d. Heat is exhausted to the low-temperature 
reservoir during the compression. Finally, the gas is again compressed 
adiabatically (zero heat transfer) until the initial point is reached in which the 
ga.s temperature is T^. The heat input, Qzj and the waste heat output, Qi, mav 
be calculated in order to determine the total work output and hence the efficiency 
of the cycle. The cycle consists of two isothermal (constant temperature) heai 
transfers (a h and ( d) and two adiabatic paths, an expansion (^-r) and a compres- 
sion (rf-fl). Since for a constant temperature, dU = 0, the heat transfers may bf 
readily calruhued. 




= pt/rj/kg-mole 


RTi ln(Vfc/V„: 


(?, = - J dQ = RTi \n{VJV,) 

For Q\, a minu.s sign was introduced since Qi is defined as being the heal 
cxliauslcd by the engine. 

For the adiabatic portions of the cycle, the heat tran.sfer is zero {dQ = 0). 
dU = -pdV 


n dT dV 

2 ^ T ^ 

Integra ting the above equation in which the variables have been separated results 
ill the following relation between temperature and volume. 

= a constant 

Using this relation, a set of equations involving the end points of both adiabatic 
paths is obtained. 

Thi.s results (by division) in the following volume relationship. 

I'VF. = 

The heat transfers may be now used to obtain an expression for efficiency 
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Tx In(FJFd) 
T2 \n{VtfVa) 


The low temperature sink of a heat engine depends upon the method by which 
heat is removed from the engine. Since this temperature must necessarily be greater 
than the ambient temperature, an efficiency for a low temperature of 293 K (20'’C) 
represents an upper limit for the maximum theoretical efficiency that might be 
expected for most applications. As indicated in Figure 4.5, the efficiency is also 
limited by the upper temperature, T 2 . The upper temperature for a modern steam 
turbine, for example, is on the order of 540"C ('^ lOOOT). The efficiency of a 
Carnot engine operating between this temperature and a low temperature sink of 
20"C is 65%. The overall efficiency of a modern electric generating plant is approxi- 
mately 40%. Even if all theoretically avoidable losses due to heat losses and irreversi- 
bilities could be eliminated, the efficiency of a plant would not exceed 65% unless 
the turbine temperature could be increased. 

A Carnot cycle (reversible heat engine), when used as a heat pump, produces 
the greatest heat transfer for a given amount of work. The measure of the performance 
of a heat pump is its refrigeration coefficient, the ratio of the heat removed from a 
low temperature reservoir to the amount of work required. 

Refrigeration coefficient = Q'i/W 

Fur a Carnot cycle, thL may be readily shown to be dependent on the temperature 
of the reservoirs. 


ri= 1 - — = I 
Qi 




Ti 


This is thus the Carnot efficiency, rfc. 



FIGURE 4J Carnot Efficiency for 7, - 293 K (2W“C). 
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Ti 


Figure 4.6 is a plot of this coefficient. 

Through the use of a heat pump, it may be established that the Carnot efficiency 
is indeed the greatest efficiency that can be obtained for a heat engine. Consider the 
heat engine and heat pump of Figure 4.7, which operate between the same thermal 
reservoirs. If both the heat pump and engine operate on a Carnot cycle, and the 
quantities of work are equal {W = W')^ the heat transfers are equal and in the 
opposite directions. 




The heat transfers due to the two thermodynamic systems thus cancel. If the heat 
engine has an efficiency less than the Carnot efficiency, its output work will be less 
and the heat pump will be unable to produce a heal transfer which will cancel that 
of the heat engine. Similarly, if the heat engine is ideal and the refrigerator is not, 
a balancing heat flow will not be achieved. 

Suppose, however, that a heat engine with an efficiency greater than that of 
a Carnot engine were available. This engine could be used to drive the Carnot 
heat pump. For this case an inequality in heat transfers results. 


Qi < Q'l 

Qi < Q\ 


Hypothetical heat engine (rj > tje) 


The net result is a transfer of heat from Ti to T 2 , an obviously impossible situation. 
Therefore the Carnot efficiency is indeed the maximum heat engine effincncy. 


3. THE OTTO CYCLE AND THE INTERNAl^COMBUSTION ENGINE 

The Otto cycle is an idealized version of the cycle of a gasoline intcrnal-cumbuslion 
engine. The idealized cycle for a diesel engine differs only slightly fn)m thi.s cycle. 
Within the United Stales, the internal-combustion engine accounts for over 95% of 
the horsepower of all heat engines, although, owing to the intermittent use of these 
engines, ‘:heir yearly energy consumption accounts for only one-quarter of the total 
energ)' consumed. Internal-combustion engines are used nearly exclusively for trans- 
portation and for applications requiring .small prime movers. 

Nicolaus August Otto, a German .salesman, is credited with the development 
ut the internal-combustion engine. Although he and his partner, Eugen Langen, 
experimented with an engine before 1876, their 1876 model is probably the earliest 
recognizable predecessor of the modern engine. Rather than using gasoline, they 
used illuminating gas, then widely distributed for lighting. It was a four-cycle engine 
with an intake, compression, power, and exhaust stroke similar to that of today’s 
engines. Two additional inventions, however, were necessary before the engine’s 
widespread use in the twentieth century. The first was that of the carburetor, a 
device to regulate and control the mixture of air and ftiel. Wilhelm Mayback is 
rredited with this 1893 development. The second major contribution was that of 
a dependable ignition system to replace the external flame used for early engines. 
During the lB90s, Karl Benz experimented with a low-voltage ignition system that 
used mechanically movable points located within the cylinder of the engine. In 
1902, Robert Bosch developed a high-voltage magneto that, when used in conjunction 
with a spark plug, resulted in a reliable ignition system. A detailed and interesting 
bistory of the internal-combustion engine may be found in the two volumes of 
Technology in Western Civilization [10, 11]. 

The four distinct processes of a four-cycle engine arc indicated in Figure 4.8. 
During intake, a mixture of fuel and air is drawn into the cylinder, the intake valve 
being open. When the piston is fully withdrawn, the cylinder volume is Vi and the 
pressure, pa, is approximately atmospheric. During the next stroke, in which the 
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intake valve b closed, the fuel-air mixture is compressed. The compression corres- 
ponds to a nearly adiabatic process in which the final volume (top of stroke) is Vz 
and the pressure is pb. Near the peak of the compression stroke, the mixture is 
ignited by a high-voltage spark. Combustion results in a rapid increase in pressure, 
while the volume remains nearly constant. The expansion of the hot gases within 
the cylinder results in the power stroke, at the completion of which the volume 
returns to Fi. A return of the piston, now with the exhaust valve open, completes 
the four strokes of what is commonly referred to as a four-cycle engine. 

Four up and down movements (assuming the cylinder is vertical), requiring 
two complete rotations of the crank shaft, are necessary to obtain one power stroke 
in the four-cycle engine. However, two-cycle engines, in which a power stroke is 
obtained for each rotation of the crank shaft, are also built. These engines tend to 
be less reliable and hence find use only in applications which require extremely small 
and lightweight engines. Two-cycle engines, having power ratings comparable to 
that of a modern automobile, are seldom used. 

The p-V diagram of Figure 4.8 is not closed. At the end of the power stroke, 
point d, the gas is exhausted. A new mixture of fuel and air is introduced at the 
beginning (point a) of the compression stroke that follows the exhaust and intake 
strokes. The combustion products which normally carry heat away could, in 
principle, be cooled at a constant volume to reduce the pressure to pa (atmospheric 
pressure). The heat extracted in cooling the exhaust gases would thus be equal to 
that which would normally be carried off. An idealized closed cycle (with Qi 
representing the extracted heat) is shown in Figure 4.9. 

Combustion results in a heat input of Qz. For this idealized cycle, the chemical 
change associated with combustion is ignored. Heal, it will be noted, is not supplied 
and extracted at a constant temperature (as for a Carnot cycle) but at a constant 


P 



V2 


FiCURE 4J Ah idmalized Otto Cycle. 
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volume. Since Tt is the highest temperature and Tq the lowest, the resultant efficiency 
would be expected to be less than that of a Carnot cycle operating between these 
temperature extremes. 

The volume, V, used in the ideal gas relation was the volume (in cubic meten) 
of one kilogram-mole of gas. As indicated on the previous figures, the volumes 
and Vj correspond to cylinder volumes in which is the maximum volume that 
occurs with the piston fully extended (bottom of stroke as shown in Figure 4.7) while 
V 2 is the minimum volume. At the beginning of the intake stroke, the pressure is 
nearly atmospheric. Since atmospheric pressure supports a .76 meter column of 
mercury, the pressure in newtons per square meter may readily be found to be 

1.01 X 10* n/m^. For a temperature of 20“C, the volume of one kilogram-mole is 

24.1 m*. The volume is considerably larger than the cylinder volume of even 
a very large internal-combustion engine. The ideal gas relation, however, can 
be modified to relate pressure, volume, and temperature for a fraction, of a 
mole. 

pnmV = n„RT 
pr = n„RT 

where rim = number (or fraction) of kilogram-moles 
V = volume (m*) 

The new quantity, V, is thus the volume ofn* kilogram-moles of gas. For example, 
the volume Vi for a four-cylinder 1600 cubic centimeter displacement engine is 
400 cm* or 4 X 10"^ m*. The fraction of mole involved, assuming the above 
pressure and temperature, is this volume divided by 24.1 m* or 1.67 x 10"* kg- 
moles. An exceedingly small molar volume is thus involved for this engine. A 
calculation of efficiency, however, does not depend upon the number of moles 
involved. Very often a hypothetically large cylinder containing one mole of gas is 
assumed to simplify calculations. 

For convenience, the volume ratio, F 1 /F 2 , is defined as the compression ratio 
r. A particularly simple expression for the theoretical efficiency of an idealized Otto 
cycle is then obtained. 



The theoretical efficiency is thus dependent only upon the compression ratio. For 
air, which lends to behave as an ideal gas with five degrees of freedom, the efficiency 
expression reduces to the following: 



Since compression ratios between 7 and 1 1 are typical for gasoline engines, theoretical 
efficiencies of 54% to 62% are predicted. In practice, however, efficiencies greater 
than 20% are seldom realized. 
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FIGURE 4.10 Otto Cycle Efficiency as a Function of Compression 
Ratio. 


Example Show that a gas obcrying the ideal gas law has a thenreiiral Otto ryclp 
cfTicienry given by the above relationship (see Figure 4. 10). 


Solution 

Assume a heal engine utilizes one kilogram-mole of gas and opcrale.s with the 
idealized cycle indicated in Figure 4.9. Since ihe heat transfers, Qi and 
occur at a constant volume {dV - 0), the differential heat {dQ) is equal to the 
differential change in energy [dV). 

«2 = - n) 

(J, = - = -^R(T. - T.) 

The sign of the waste heat term, is chosen to be positive for heat leaving the 
engine. 


= 


1-^=1 

Qi 


T,- Ta 


Tc- Tb 


In the problem for the Carnot engine, a temperature-volume relationship 
was established for the adiabatic portion of the cycle. 

T’B/z y _ constant 


7 ’p 2 /n _ ^ constant 
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Using this relationship, an expression for the temperature diflerences occurring in 
the efficiency expression may be obtained. 

= TaVi^'- 

(r. - n) = {T, - Ta) 

T,- Ta ^(V2Y"'^ 1 

Tc-Tt UJ 

The compression ratio r, which is equal to ^1/1^2, was introduced in the last 
expression. This yields the following expression for efficiency. 


1 



I’he temperalure.s before and after combustion, Tt and Tc respectively, are 
important. The initial temperature, Tj,, is the result of the adiabatic compression. 
It is related to Ta, e.ssenlially the ambient temperature, by the following relation. 




FiGURE 4.11 Precombustion Temperature ae a Function off Com^ 
preeeion Ratio. 
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A plot of ThjTa for air as a function of the compression ratio is given in Figure 4. 1 1 . 
for A compression ratio of 10, Th/Ta = 2.5 and hence Tf, - 736 K (463“C) for 
T; = 293 K (20°C). The higher the compression ratio, the higher Th. 

While increasing the compression ratio increases the thermodynamic efficiency, 
ii also increases Tt, increasing the likelihood of preignition. To minimize preignition, 
a high octane fuel is necessary. A common means of obtaining a high octane rating 
is the addition of tetraethyl lead to gasoline. Lead, unfortunately, results in a 
particularly obnoxious pollutant, which, in addition to being a biological hazard, 
impairs the operation of exhaust pollution controls. 

The temperature at the completion of combustion, Tc, depends upon the heat 
due to combustion, Q 2 . The larger the heat input for a given size cylinder and 
compression ratio, the higher the combustion temperature. For a specified shaft 
speed (which determines the number of power strokes per second), compression ratio, 
and output power, the upper temperature is inversely dependent upon the displace- 
ment of an engine (the number of cylinders times the volume Fi). The smaller the 
displacement for a given power, the higher the temperature involved. 

A high value of upper temperature, Tr, tends to increase the oxidation of 
nitrogen within the cylinder forming nitric oxide and nitrogen dioxide. When a 
mixture of nitrogen oxides (NOx) and hydrocarbons are exposed to intense sunlight, 
a photochemical reaction occurs that results in smog. Reducing tends to reduce 
the formation of nitrogen oxides. Therefore, a large di.splar.emenl power ratio is 
de.sired to minimize the formation of nitrogen oxides. Reducing the temperature, 
liowever, tends to increase the emission of unburnt hydrocarbons and carbon 
monoxide. These can be reduced by using a lean fuel to air ratio and by exhaust 
after-burners or catalytic reactors. Converters to reduce nitrogen oxides are 
considerably less clfcctive than those for hydrocarbons. An excellent discussion of 
pollutants can be found in an article by Heywood [12]. For a treatment dealing 
with the quantities involved for a typical engine (VW 1600 cc), Problem 5 at the 
end of this chapter is recommended. 

A diesel engine uses a slightly modified version of the Otto cycle. Since the 
fuel is injected near the peak of the compre.ssion stroke, preigiiition is no problem 
and hence large compression ratios (r > 10) are normally u.scd. No ignition system 
is necessary since the temperature at the time of injection is sufficient to ignite the 
fuel. Not only can high thermal efficiencies associated with the high compression 
raiio be achieved, but low-grade fuel can be used. 

An interesting modification of the piston-type gasoline engine is the rotary engine 
invented by Felix Wankrl in 1926. While thermodynamically it uses a conventional 
f^iio cycle, the rotary engine eliminates the oscillatory motion of the piston of a 
f nnventional internal-combu.stion engine. Basically this engine uses a triangular rotor 
which revolves eccentrically in a specially designed housing. Only in the past few 
><vdrs have seals been available to produce a sufficiently reliable engine. Wide-scale 
‘•'f of this engine for automobiles may come about in the future. A discussion of the 
ankel engine may be found in an article by Cole [13]. Since thermodynamically 
■‘his engine differs little from a conventional piston-type engine, the main advantage 
IS derived from its mechanical design, which depends entirely upon rotary motion. 
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Automobiles, since shortly after the introduction of the mass-produced Model 
T Ford, have been wholly dependent upon the internal-combustion engine. Ever. 
U.S. railroad transportation is now tied to the diesel locomotive (electric propulsion 
is common in other countries). Widespread usage of the internal-combustion engine 
may not necessarily be due to its inherent superiority but to its being the firsi 
mass-produced engine. Other heat engines (the steam engine), having lower pollution 
emissions may be superior to the internal-combustion engine [14]. 


4. THE STEAM ENGINE AND THE RANKINE CYCLE 

The history of the steam engine dales back to the first century a.d. when Hero of 
Alexandria constructed an “aeolipile” (a “wind” machine). The rotating wheel and 
shaft of this engine was made to turn by steam jets located on its periphery. A reaction 
of the jet nozzle produced the torque which overcame the inherent friction of tlu 
wheel. Modern jet-aircraft engines utilize this same reaction principle. Thr 
aeolipile, however, was never developed beyond the stage of a mere, albeii 
interesting, toy. In 1 629 Giovanni Broiica proposed driving a horizontal waterwheel 



fire box 

FIGURE 4J2 Simplified Diagram of an Early Newcownen Steam 
Engine. 
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with a jet of steam. While it is not known whether this engine was actually 
c onstructed, its principle of operation would have been the same as that of a modern 
inipuise turbine. 

The first steam engine that did perforin useful work was invented by Thomas 
>;ewcomcn in 1 7 1 2. (See Figure 4. 1 2.) This engine, designed primarily for pumping 
water from mine shafts, was used throughout the eighteenth century. At the time 
of its invention, high-pressure boilers were not available. Rather than rely upon 
high-pressure steam to “push” a piston, steam at atmospheric pressure was admitted 
into the cylinder of the engine when the piston was fully withdrawn. The steam 
was then condensed within the cylinder by a jet of cooling water. This reduced 
ihe pressure to less than that of the atmosphere. Atmospheric pressure pushing on 
ihe other .side of the piston outside the cylinder produced the working force of the 
engine. Consequently, this and similar engines were referred to as atmospheric engines. 
The engine was designed such that the combined weight of the chain extending to 



FiCURE4.13 Frearure-Volutne Diagram for Water {Englieh 
Unite). 
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the bottom of the mine shaft and the pump mechanism was sufficient to return the 
piston to the top of its stroke. Since condensing steam was a slow process, 12 strokes 
per minute were typical for the early engines. Engines eventually developed outputs 
of several horsepower. 

Despite the widespread use of the Newcomen engine prior to the date when 
James Watt patented his engine (1769) and attained his first commercial success 
(1775), Watt is usually credited with “inventing” the steam engine. Watt’s engine 
differed from Newcomen’s in that the steam was condensed outside the cylinder of 
the engine. Since the cylinder of Watt’s engine did not need to be cooled, a significani 
improvement in efficiency was achieved. Early engines were sold on a royalty basis, 
the royalty being determined by the coal saved over that of a Newcomen- type engine, 
As for the internal-combustion engine, Kranzberg and Pursell provide an interesting 
historical description of it in the early days [15]. For additional reading, an extremely 
delightful and detailed history of the steam engine by Storcr [16] is recommended. 

Steam engines differ from the heat engines discussed in previous sections in 
that a change in phase of the working fluid is utilized. A pressure-volume diagram 
for water (with commonly used Engli.sh units) is given in Figure 4. 1 3. Since mixture,*! 
of vapor and liquid are usually involved in the design of steam engines, steam tables 
are normally needed for numerical solutions [17, IB]. The narrow left-hand portion 
is the liquid region; the right-hand region Is that of vapor. The region under the 
heavy curve consists of a mixture of liquid and vapor. Several isotherms are also 
shown on the diagram. 'Fhe 1000°F line is entirely removed from the liquid vapor 
region and is thu.s always vapor. Its hyperbolic behavior is similar to the isotherms 
for an ideal gas. The peak of the vapor liquid region occurs at a temperature of 
705. 4"F. At temperatures lower than this, isotherms traverse the mixture region 
coinciding with constant pressure (isobaric) lines. Since the fractional parts of liquid 
and vapor change along an isotherm of the mixture, a corresponding volume change 
also occurs. The vapor end (right .side) represents saturated vapor (no liquid), 
whereas the liquid end (left side) represents saturated liquid (no vapor). 

Boiling water at atmospheric pressure results in the well-known liquid -vapor 
change of state for a temperature of 2 1 2'’F or 1 00“C. When heated, water first rearhc.s 
the liquid edge of the mixture region. Upon further heating, vapor or steam is formed 
which remains in equilibrium with the water. As more water is changed to steam, 
the right-hand edge of the mixture region is eventually reached. Further heating, 
if the pressure remains constant, results in an increase in temperature. Forming steam 
at this pressure results in a volume increase by a factor of 1600. Conversely, 
condensing steam as in a Newcomen engine, results in a similar volume decrease. 

A Carnot engine, similar to that discussed for an ideal gas, 'may also use a liquid 
vapor cycle, as shown in Figure 4.14. The isothermal heal transfers coincide with 
constant pressure (horizontal) lines for the vapor-liquid mixture. Portion a-b is an 
isothermal expansion. The heat input, Q 2 , results in a vaporization of liquid and. 
hence, a volume increase. Portion fr-r is an adiabatic expansion resulting in a new 
liquid-vapor mixture at point c. Heat, Qi, is then extracted from the mixture Iw 
condensing some of the vapor, arriving at the new mixture corresponding to point d- 
Path d-a is an adiabatic compression. Since the heat transfer occurs entirely at 




Qi 


FIGURE 4.14 A Ctttw)t CycU Using a Liquid-Vapor Cycle. 

lemperatures T 2 OT T\, this engine has an efficiency equal to that of a Carnot cycle. 



A steam engine operating on a Carnot cycle is impractical. After the expansion 
(A f) in the piston or turbine, a precise quantity of heat Q] must be extracted from 
the liquid-vapor mixture to reach point d. Both temperature and pressure remain 
‘ onsiant for this proce.ss. From point d, an adiabatic compression of a liquid-vapor 
mixture is required. Conventional closed-cycle steam engines condense the liquid - 
vapor mixture of point c, at a constant pressure, to the liquid region. Sufficient 
hfat is removed, as indicated in Figure 4.15, so that only fluid emerges at point d. 
The fluid (water) is then adiabatically compre-ssed by the feedwater pump. In Figure 
T1 the boiler is portion a-b of the cycle; the turbine, b-c\ the condenser, c -rf; and 
the pump, d-a. Since water is nearly incompressible {p dV ~ 0), very little energy 
is required to operate the pump. 

Condensing the liquid-vapor mixture of point c results in a greater waste heat 
'mtput and, hence, a lower efficiency for this type of engine. The decrease in efficiency 
i^ partially offset by the convenience of the comprc.ssion portion of the cycle that 
t^'quires only a minimal energy expenditure. Additional heat also must be supplied 
point a to bring the water (essentially at the condenser temperature of Ti) up 
the boiler temperature of Ti. This results in a further decrease in thermal 
vflicicncy. This type of steam cycle is named after William Rankine (1B20-1872), 
professor of engineering at Glasgow University. While the engine naturally evolved 
from those of Watt, Rankine is credited with developing a manual, published in 1B59, 
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FIGURE 4.15 A Rankine Cycle Engiwie. 

dealing with the design of steam engines. Therefore, it is appropriate that the steam 
cycle be referred to as the Rankine cycle. 


5. ENTROPY 

While energy is conserved and hence cannot be “used up” or exhausted, the usefulness 
of a quantity of energy does decrease through usage. Energy is degraded through 
usage, eventually to the point of zero usefulness. Units of energy such as the jouh' 
or Btu do not include or even imply a measure of usefulness. Very often energy is 
referred to in the context of the energy content of resources with a high potential. 
The energy of low-utility sources, such as the exhaust heat of a thermal power plant, 
is seldom confused with a high-utility source such as petroleum. Common usage of 
energy terms often tends to include a distinction associated with usefulness. 

Entropy is a negative measure associated with utility. An increase in entropy 
corresponds to a decrease in utility; hence, entropy is a measure of disutility. Thf 
concept of entropy was developed by the nineteenth-century thermodynamicists that 
followed Carnot, particularly Fourier, Joule, Rankine, and Kelvin, along with 
Clausius, who is credited with the presently used definition of entropy (1865). 
Clausius recognized that the entropy of a closed system tends to increase to a maximum 
value. Even though energy is conserved in a closed system, the system tends toward 
an energy state corresponding to that of minimum usefulness. Clausius’s insights 
concerning the entropy principle extended beyond simple heat engines, taking un 
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a cosmological significance. If a closed universe is assumed (an obviously unverifiable 
assumption), the energy of the universe is constant. Entropy, however, tends to 
increase to a maximum. With a continual increase in entropy (a continual decrease 
in energy potential), Clausius was led to speculate on an ultimate “heat death” for 
the universe. Entropy is discussed in all texts on thermodynamics, such as those 
referred to already. Additional insights are provided by other references dealing 
more exclusively with entropy [19 -21]. 

In the development of the entropy concept, a cyclic reversible heat engine will 
l)e considered. This approach, based upon the operation of heat engines, tends to 
parallel the historical development of the concept by Clausius. A Carnot cycle (Figure 
“I.Ki) has been shown to have the greatest efficiency, tjc, of any heat engine operating 
hetween the temperatures Tj and Ti. 


ri. = W/Q2 


^ ^ _ 1 _ ^ 

“ Qi Qi T2 


f sing the above equation, a relationship between the heat transfers, Qi and Qi, 
‘ind the temperature at which they occur may be obtained. 


Qi Tj T 2 Ti 


•iolh Q 2 and Qi are the result of an integration of differential heat transfers. 

52 = Qi=- 

I'or the reversible adiabatic portions of a Carnot cycle, that is b-c and rf-a, the heat 
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FIGURE 4.17 A Reveraihle Thermodynamic Cycle. 


transfers are zero. If the temperature is placed within the integral, the following 
is obtained for the cyclic integral of dQIT. 

CdQ 

(1)“^ = 0 (Carnot cycle) 

The efficiency of a cyclic heat engine other than a Carnot engine (rj), will be no 
greater than that for a Carnot engine (r^c) operating between the same temperatures. 


rj^ric 

This results in the following inequality for the heat transfers. 


9i 

Ti 



A similar inequality is obtained for the cyclic integral of dQjT. 



(any cyclic heat engine) 


This, the inequality of Clausius, may be shown to be valid for a cyclic heat pump 
In general, the deviation of the integral from zero is a measure of how close the 
behavior of a particular cyclic engine approaches that of a Carnot engine. 

The cyclic integral of dQ/T vanishes not only for a Carnot cycle but for any 
closed reversible thermodynamic cycle. Con.sider the reversible cycle (a-b-c-d-d) 
of Figure 4.17 on which a series of approximating Carnot cycles are superimposed. 
The cyclic integral dQ/T for a particular Carnot cycle, for example 1 -2-3-4- 1, is 
zero. Furthermore, since the differential heat transfer, dQ, is zero along the common 
adiabatic portions of adjacent Carnot cycles, the integral along the outer portions 
of the Carnot cycles is zero. The outer portion of the approximating Carnot cycles, 
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however, may be made to approach the actual cycle by increasing the number of 
the individual cycles. In the limiting case, the cyclic integral of dQj T of the reversible 
path approaches that of the Carnot cycles and hence vanishes. 


C) 


^ = 0 
T 


(for any closed reversible cycle) 


The above condition is therefore valid for any closed reversible cycle. 

The zero value of the cyclic integral of dQj T implies that the value of the integral 
between any two points is independent of the path. Consider two arbitrary reversible 
paths, A and B, connecting points 1 and 2 of Figure 4.18. Since these reversible 
paths form a closed cycle, the following is valid. 


T r J, r + J, r 


0 


Rearranging the integrals establishes the desired equality. 

T 


T^T 


Since paths A and B were arbitrary, the value of the integral must be independent 
of the path, that is, it must depend only upon the endpoints. This implies the existence 
(if a state variable. 

dS = dQjT 

j' y = = ft - J/K kg-mole 


I he change in entropy which depends only upon the endpoints, 1 .S 2 ~ » is expressed 



FIGURE 4.18 Tivo Arbitrary ReverwibU Paths. 



in units of energy per Kelvin. If one kilogram-mole of gas is assumed, the change 
in is expressed as the change per kilogram-mole. The above relationship by which 
S is defined does not yield an absolute value for entropy but only the difference of 
entropy between two points. For convenience, an arbitrary condition is often chosen 
which corresponds to zero entropy. For example, steam tables set the entropy (as 
well as the internal energy) equal to zero for saturated water at 0“C. If only changes 
in entropy are considered, the zero point is of no importance. 

Entropy is not the only thermodynamic state variable. Pressure, volume, and 
temperature are obviously state variables. Internal energy depends upon the state 
of a system being dependent only upon temperature for an ideal gas. As for entropy, 
the integral of dU between two points depends only upon the endpoints. 

An expres.sion for the change in entropy for one kilogram-mole of an ideal ga.s 
may readily be obtained. For a reversible path, the following results. 

dQ = dU + dW = dU + pdV 
d^_dU p dV 

If the internal energy is a function of the temperature only, the first integral on the 
right-hand side of the above relation may be integrated. For an ideal ga.s, 
dU = (n/2)/f dT in which n is the number of degrees of freedom. Using the ideal 
gas law, an integrable expre.ssion results for the second integrand. 

p = RT/V 



= IniTz/Ti) + R IniVz/Vi) J/Kkg-mole 

£xpres.siuns involving only pressure and temperature or pressure and volume may 
also be obtained. 

The change in entropy between two points is equal to the integral of dQjT 
between these two points if and only if the path is reversible. For an irreversible 
path, the integral of dQ/T is no longer equal to the change in entropy. In Figure 
4. 19 an irreversible path, C, is added to the reversible paths, A and B, which connects 
points I and 2. If the reversible paths A and B are used for the cyclic integral of 
dQ/T, a zero result is obtained. 



The integration over paths C and B can also be considered. Since C is an irreversible 
path, the inequality of Clausius applies for a cyclic integral involving paths C and B- 
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Kliminating the integral over path B of the above two relations yields the following 
inequality. 

T J, T 

A.s A is a reversible path, the value of the integral is equal to the change in entropy, 

.^2 -. 9 ]. 


‘0 


< Si - Si 


1 he above is valid for any irreversible path. The general result is that the integral 
of dQIT is less than the change in entropy for an irreversible path and equal to the 
ehange for a reversible path. 




li reversible processes always result in the inequality condition. 

The state of a thermodynamic system may be described in terms of its state 
variables. While pressure and volume have been extensively used [p-V diagrams), 
other pairs can be equally valid and may, if appropriately chosen, yield additional 
insight into the processes being discussed. Temperature and entropy comprise such 
a pair of variables. Processes are often indicated on temperature-entropy diagrams 
(often referred to as Mollier dkgrams after George Mollier), such as that of Figure 
+■20. Adiabatic, reversible processes imply constant entropy and result in vertical 
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FiGURE 4.20 A Temperature-Entropy Diagram for a Carnot Cycle. 

lines while isothermal processes form a family of horizontal lines. The Carnot cycle 
of Figure 4.20 is thus represented by a rectangle, a-h-c d- a. Since dS = dQlThi 
a reversible process, a differential area element, T dS, is equal to the corresponding 
difl'erenlial heat transfer. 

dQ — T dS (reversible process) 

Therefore, the area under a particular path, for example a-b, is equal to the heat 
transfer for that path, ^ 2 - 



The area under the path c d is the heat rejected, Qi . 



Since the value of the integral is negative, a minus sign has been introduced for 
The area enclo.sed by the curve is thus equal to Qz - Qi or the output work. 

The concept of entropy change may be applied to the .surroundings as well 
as to the thermodynamic system. For a transfer of heat, such as from a thermal 
reservoir, a change of entropy of the reservoir is given by the integral of dQjT in 
which dQ and the temperature apply to the reservoir. The total change in entropy 
for a given process is the sum of the changes in entropy for the surroundings and 
the thermodynamic system. 

( 1 S 2 — >Sl)ioiil = (kSz ~ •^l)5urr + (^^2 ~ ^Osyslem 

This result may be applied to any thermodynamic .system including a cyclic heat 
engine such as that of Figure 4.21. Both the high-temperature heat source and thi 
low-temperature heat sink, with temperatures of 72 and T 1 , respectively, are includes 
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FIGURE 4.21 A Cyclic Heat Engine and Surroundings. 


as part of the surroundings. A complete cycle of a cyclic engine returns the working 
fluid to its original state and therefore the entropy change of the system is zero. 
Based upon the inequality of Clausius, the value of the cyclic integral of dQjT is 
less than or equal to zero. 



During the transfer of a differential quantity of heat from T 2 , the temperature of 
the thermodynamic fluid, T, is le.ss than or at most equal to Tj. 

dQ dQ ^ , 

— < — (high temperature input) 

Tj T 


A similar inequality results for the low- temperature heal rejection in which the 
temperature of the fluid is greater than or equal to T\ during the heat transfer. 
1 he differential heat transfer for the fluid is negative over this portion of the cycle. 


dQ^dq 

Ti'" T 


Hence the inequality is also valid if finite temperature differentials occur during the 
heat transfers. 


T2 



Both the high- and low-temperature reservoirs must be considered in calculating the 
change of entropy for the surroundings. 

(S S) - + -- 

“ ‘Jl/siirr — _ T „ 

I 2 r 1 


A minus sign is required for Qi, since it is a measure of the heat leaving the surround- 
ings, while a plus sign is required for Qi, since it represents heat received. Utilizing 
the inequality for the heat engine, the following is obtained. 
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(152 — >^i)|dIbI = (‘^2 ~ ‘yi)surr ^ 0 

Associated with the operation of an irreversible cyclic heat engine, as well as anv 
other heat engine (such as one depending upon a steady flow process), is an inevitable 
increase in entropy. A less than ideal refrigerator may also be shown to result in 
an overall entropy increase. 

An additional increase in entropy occurs when the output work of the heat 
engine is eventually converted to heat through frictional losses. If the low- 
temperature reservoir (T’l) accepts the heat, an additional entropy increase of WjT^ 
results for the surroundings. The total entropy increase is therefore the following. 



Conservation of energy (Qi -1- W = Q 2 ) was used to obtain the second expression. 
If the high temperature (T’l) is large compared to the temperature at which heal 
is rejected (usually the ambient temperature), an approximate expression for the 
change in entropy re.sulls. 

(^’2 - SiU,i - Q 2 IT 1 j/Kkg-mole 

While Q 2 corresponds to the heat transfer associated with a cyclic engine containing 
one kilogram-mole of fluid, a similar result occurs for any energy usage, E. in which 
the output is eventually dissipated in heat. 

'fotal change in entropy E/Ti J/K 


For this case, the same total entropy increase occurs regardlfrss of the irreversibilities 
of the thermodynamic .system. The .systems diifer, however, in the amount of 
mechanical work that was available before it was eventually converted to heat. 

'Fhe combustion of fo.ssil fuels and the fissioning of nuclear fuels result in an 
ultimate entropy increase. Approximately half of the total energy consumed is used 
for direct heal and hence in the proce.ss is degraded to heal with an average 
temperature that is approximately the temperature of the earth’s surface (1 3"C). The 
other half is used to produce mechanical work, used primarily to drive electrical 
generators and for transportation. The mechanical work is eventually dissipated as 
heat. Therefore, for each unit of energy utilized, an entropy increase of approximately 
the reciprocal of the average temperature of the earth (2B6 K) results. 


Total change in entropy per unit of energy ~ 

2B6 

= .0035 


An increase in entropy implies a decrease in low-entropy energy sources, that is, source.^ 
of energy with a high utility, and occurs even though energy is conserved. Total 
entropy thus provides the measure of utility lacking for units of energy. 
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6. AVAILABLE WORK 


E\ en though energy is always conserved, something is generally lost when it is used 
tu accomplish desired tasks (when, according to common usage, energy is 
•ftinsumed”). The entropy increase that occurs because of irreversibilities is a 
measure of this loss. 

The same energy measure is generally used for both work, that is, ordered 
motion, and for thermal energy, a random motion of molecules and atoms. Basid 
upon the Second Law of Thermodynamics, only a fraction of a given quantity of 
ihtTinal energy, even when using an ideal thermodynamic system, may be converted 
10 work. This fraction, referred to as {Yit Carnot ejficimcy, depends upon the tem- 
perature of the thermal energy source (and the low-temperature sink); the higher 
its temperature, the greater the quantity of work that may be obtained. This suggests 
the desirability of an alternative energy specification based upon the amount of work, 
lor a specified ambient temperature, that can be obtained from an energy source 
with a reversible thermodynamic system. This is known as available work or 
(ivdi lability * For a quantity of thermal energy, Q, with a temperature, T, the available 
work, li, depends upon the Carnot elTiciency. 

B = ricQ=^{\- TaIT)Q 

As mentioned, work is alstj dependent upon the ambient temperature, Ta. 

While specified for thermal energy, the concept of available work may be 
expanded to all forms of energy: chemical, gravitational, kinetic, nuclear, etc. It is 
llie maximum amount of work that ran be obtained from an energy source with 
iiii ideal reversible .system. Since work, mechanical energy, is the basis of this measure, 
it is treated as having the highest value or quality. This is (orrecl for most 
applications, .since even with irreversibilities to accomplish a particular task le.ss energy 
in the form of work is required than if any other form of energy were used. 

^’he available work of a system, for example, a kilogram-mole of a gas, depends 
upt)n the state of the system as well as the condition of the surrounding environment, 
hy definition, available work is the maximum amount of useful work that can be 
obtained from the system in the proce.ss of bringing the .system into equilibrium with 
the environment (Figure 4.22). The environment is assumed to be infinite in extent 
tmd hence it is not affected by a change of the .system. Since the maximum useful 
'vurk is to be obtained, the change of the system must be reversible. Transfers of 


•The American Phy.sical Soi:icly’.s study, EJficitnt Uu of Energy, rcTommriids that the concept of 
‘ivailabltr work be slrc.s.sed [22]. Following ihr notations of the APS .study, the .symbol B [bereitslefmder 
^•'luchbarer Arbeiuhestand) will be used for available work. While ihi.s is not a new concept, it tend.s to 
iftrivc little attention in the more frequently u.scd thermodynamic treatments. A 1941 text by Keenan 
1*1], now available in paperback from the M.I.T. Prr.ss, provides an excellent treatment of thi.s topic. 

Available work is closidy related to the concept of “last work,” a measure alstt neglected in recently 
I'ubli.shcd thermodynamic texts. 
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FIGURE 4.22 A Thermodynamic System Surrounded by an Infinite 
Environment. 


only heat and work between the system and the environment will be considered. 

In bringing the system into equilibrium with the environment, useful work, 
(direct), may be obtained directly from the system. In addition, a heat transfer, 
dQ, provides an opportunity for obtaining work owing to the temperature difference 
between the system and the environment. According to the notation of Figure 4.22, 
dQ is positive if there is a heat transfer into the system. For this case, the system 
temperature, T, is less than the temperature of the environment.* A heat engine 
could use the heat transfer from the environment to produce a useful quantity of 
work, dWq. The heat input for such a heat engine would be dQ + dWq. 

Differential heat input = dQ dW^ 
dWQ = ricidQ + dWq) 


dQ T^-T 
- rfe T 


UdQ is negative (heat is transferred from the system to the environment), Ta is less 
than T. The role of the temperatures in the Carnot efficiency is reversed and the 
resultant expression for dWQ is the same as that above. A positive quantity of useful 
work is obtained regardless of the direction of the heat transfer. 

The differential work done by the system may be considered as the sum of tw o 
quantities, that obtained directly, (direct), and that done on the environment. 

dW = pdV = rfW'(direct) + pA dV 


The work done on the environment, pA dV, depends upon the pressure of the environ- 
ment, not that of the system. Using the first-law energy balance for the system, the 
following is obtained. 


• For this condition, fjc = 1 - TIT a, since Tis less than Ta- 
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dW =dQ- dU 
rfW^(direct) = dW - dV 

= dQ- dU -Pa dV 

The total useful work that can be obtained for the differential change of the system 
includes dWq. 

Total differential quantity of useful work = «/14^(direct) + dWq 

= dQ - dU - pAdV + -— ~ —dQ 
dQ 

= Ta — - dlJ - pA dV 

If the available work of the system is B, the differential work obtained in changing 
the system is the differential decrease, — dB, in the available work. Since the change 
is reversible, the differential change, dQ/T, is the change in entropy of the system. 

dB = dU - Ta dS + Pa dV 

The right-hand side of the above expression involves only differentials ofstate variables 
[Ta and pA are constants). Therefore, available work, B, is a function only of the 
stale of the system. 

B={U- Ua) - Ta{S - Sa) + Pa{V - Va) 

The subscripted quantities, Ua,Sa, and ^>4, are values of these variables corresponding 
to the system’s being in equilibrium with the .surrounding environment. 1 fin bringing 
the .system to equilibrium, its volume decreases {Va < V), work will be done by the 
environment on the system. Available work, a measure of the energy potential of 
a system, reflects this energy gain. If the volume of the system increases {Va > V), 
work done on the environment decreases the system’s work-producing potential. 


Example The available work, B, of one kilogram-mole of a gas ai a temperature 
of T is desired. The gas is at the .same pressure as the environment, p = pA, 
and bchave.s as an ideal ga.s with n degrees of freedom. Determine the ratio of 
the available work to the thermal energy that could be obtained from the gas. 

Solution 

Expressions for the change in internal energy, volume, and entropy of the gas must 
be determined. Internal energy depends dirertly ujjon temperature. 

U - Ua = T^RiT - Ta) 

An cxprcs.sion for the change in entropy for one kilogram-mole of an ideal gas 
with n degrees of freedom was obtained in the previous section. 

S-SA = ^RiaTITA + RlBVIVA 
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Since the pressure is constant, the change in entropy may be expressed as a function 
of only the temperature. 

VIVa = TITa 
S-S^ = ^~RinTITA 

The effect of the volume change may also be expressed in terms of temperature. 
Pa{V- Va) = R{T- Ta) 

Finally, an expression for available work may be written. 

B = iU- Ua)- Ta{S - Sa) + pAiV - Va) 

= ^«(r - r^) - In TITa 

I'he available work, B, it will be noted, is positive regardless of the sign of the 
temperature difference, T — Ta- 

The first term on the right-hand side of the exprc.ssion for available work 
will be recognized as the thermal energy that is, in effect, stored by the system. 

pdV = RdT constant prc.ssure 

dQ = dU + p dV 

= '^RdT+ RdT= ^^-^R dT 
2 2 

n + 2 

Q=—R{T- Ta) 

The cocfliricnt of the temperature difference in the above expression is the sperilii: 
heat of an ideal gas at constant pressure. 

' 2 

Dividing by Q, the desired result is obtained. 

fl/u = 1 - yz^Ta'" 

While available work, B, is positive regardless of the sign of the temperature 
difference, the thermal energy, Q, depends upon the sign of the temperature 
difference. The magnitude of Q is the quantity of heal that could be transferred 
from the higher to lower temperature. The ratio of B/\Q\, a quantity that i> 
always positive, is indicated in Figure 4.23. 


Fossil fuels are the energy input of many energy conversion systems. The energy 
value for a fuel is usually specified as its heating value determined with a calorimeter. 
Since water is a combustion product of hydrocarbon fuels, heating values for these 
fuels depend upon the final state of the water. A fuel’s “high heating value' 



Temperature, 7’, for = 20®C 



FiCVRE4^23 Availability for a Finite Volume of an Ideal Coe 
{P~Pa). 

corresponds to the water being condensed lo its liquid state. An alternative 
specification, “low heating value,” corresponds to the water being exhausted as a 
vapor. These two heating values differ by the latent heal of condensation of the 
<()rnbustion-produced water. While the final stale lor the water has a significant 
cllecl on the heating value of a fuel (10% for methane), it has little effect on the 
available work of the fuel. At atmo.sphcric pressure, the condensation process occurs 


table 4.1 Available Work of Fossil Fuels 

Heat of comhustior^ Available work** Percent 

Fuel MJfkg-mole MJIkg-mule dijference 

f'arlxDn, C 
’''h'lhane, CH4 
C2H6 
i rijpanc, CsHb 
f thylenc, C2H4 
Liquid octane, CbHib 

healing values (water vapor). 

ilhoui diflu.sion. Adapted froni data of the APS study Efficient Use of Enerff/. 


.394 

395 

+ .2 

802 

809 

+ .8 

1428 

1455 

+ 1.9 

2044 

2093 

+ 2.4 

1323 

1325 

+ .1 

5075 

5268 

+ 3.8 
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at a temperature of 100°C, a temperature at which only a very small quantity or 
work may be obtained. 

The available work of a fuel may be determined through a generalized inter> 
pretation of the expression already developed for a closed system. The combustion 
system initially consists of a mixture of fuel and air or oxygen. A small entropy increase 
occurs with the initial mixing of the fuel and air or oxygen. In addition, the 
combustion products are eventually released to the environment resulting in a further 
entropy increase. But when all effects are considered, the available work of commonly 
utilized fossil fuels is found to be close to the “low heating value” of the fuel. Tablr 
4.1 summarizes data prepared by the American Physical Society. 


7. SECOND-LAW EFnCIENGIES 

To illustrate the role of second-law efficiencies, a conventional space heating system 
(Figure 4.24) will be considered. In a furnace, a high- temperature combustion 
process is used and the combustion-produced thermal energy is transformed to ihe 
heating fluid, air or water, with a heat exchanger. The system temperature, Ts, 
is rather low, 40 to 50“C for warm air heating and less than lOO^C for water systems. 
The combustion temperature is much higher; in principle it could be about 2000"C 
for commonly used fossil fuels. The available work of the combustion-produced 
thermal energy and of the system thermal energy. Be and Bs respectively, may readily 
be obtained. 

Be = {\ - Ta/Tc)Qc 
B s = (\- Ta/Ts)Qs 

If the heat exchanger has no heat losses, the thermal energies, Qc and Qs, will be 



FiGURE 4.24 A Convention^ Hemting Syetem. 



rtjual and, since the system temperature is less than the combustion temperature, 
available work is lost (5s < Be). An overall entropy increase occurs. 

(*^2 ~ kS’OlDtal = (*^2 — ^l)gyBlem + (*52 — ‘5i)surr 
Qs Qc 

~Ts~~T€ 

Because of the temperature difference of the heat exchanger, the irreversible heat 
How results in an entropy increase, that is, a loss in thermodynamic potential. The 
loss in available work, Be - Bs, is another measure of the loss of potential. A heat 
engine, substituted for the heat exchanger, could utilize the temperature difference 
to convert part of the thermal energy to work. Alternatively, the combustion- 
produced thermal energy could be used for an energy input of an ideal reversible 
heal engine and heat pump system (Figure 4.25). 

W = r\cQe = (1 - 7’^/T'r)Qc 


0 Wl_ ^ 1 - 

\-TaITs \-T^ns 


Qc _ 1 - TaITs 

Qs " 1 - T^ITe 


M indicated in Figure 4.26, the combustion-produced heat that is theoretically 
required for low-temperature applicatioas is only a small fraction of that normally 
used. Compared to an ideal heat engine and heat pump system, a conventional 
furnace, even ignoring heal losses, is very inefficient. Since there is no entropy increase 
fur the ideal system, the available work of the low-temperature thermal energy u.sed 



FiGURE 4.25 An ideal Heating Syetem. 
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FiGURE 4.26 Combuation-Produced Heat Theoretically Required 
for a Heating System. 


for heiiting, Qs, is iht* same as that of the combustion-produced thermal energy, Qc^ 
albeit that the quantities of energy are unequal (Q 5 > Qc). 

Bs = (1 - Ta/Ts)Qs = (1 - TaITc)Qc 
= Be 

The concept of elliciency depends upon a standard of comparison. As normally 
interpreted, the standard of comparison is an ideal, reversible system. This 
comparison is illustrated in Figure 4.27 in which the energy inputs uf the two systems 
are identical. An efliciency measure based upon this comparison is the quotient nf 
the energy outputs. 

£o(actual) 

£o(ideal) 

The inputs for this comparison are truly equal in both quantity and quality 
(equal temperatures, for example, if thermal energy). Epsilon (e) has been used to 
distinguish this measure from the input-output efficiency measure, rj, that has 
previously been used. Since a thermodynamically ideal system, constrained by the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics has been used for a comparison, the above efficiency, 
fi, is referred to as the second-law efficiency. The input-output measure, >/, limited 
only by the First Law of Thermodynamics (output is equal to input for an “ideal 
system), is referred to as a first-law efficiency. 
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FIGURE 4.27 A Comparigon of an Actual and Ideal Thermo- 
dynamic Sygtem for Determining a Second-Law 
Efficiency. 


The first-law efficiency measure used in the previous sections for heat engines 
was defined as the output work divided by the input heat. 

n-wit) 

The energy quantities, W and Q, are not the same: one is work and the other is 
thermal energy. The Carnot efficiency, again a first-law efficiency measure, is the 
elTiriency of an ideal, reversible heat engine, and for a finite high-temperature source, 
T 2 , is nece.ssarily less than unity. 

= I - TijTi 

The efficiency, rje, tends to suggest that something has been lost even though the 
ideal engine is reversible. However, no loss has occurred (there has been no increase 
in entropy) since the original conditions can be restored with a reversible heal pump. 
This efficiency mca.sure tends to imply that an engine could be devised which would 
(onvert all input thermal energy to work in violation of the Second Law of 
I hermodynamics.* 

Ba.sed upon the definition of the second-law efficiency, the efficiency of a 
•‘t^'versible heat engine, Ec, regardle.ss of the temperature of the input heat source, 
is always 1 . 

Ec = 1 

The second-law efficiency of an irreversible engine, operating between thermal sources 

•it should be emphiusized that this cffiricncy, ij = W'/Q, is never iniroduccd in such a manner 
<v> to suggest this conclusion. Rather, it is the conventional u.ib of the concept of clhcicnry that gives 
fhis connotation. 




of the same temperature, is less than one. An expression for its second-law efficiency 
in terms of its first-law efficiency, may readily be obtained. 


H^(actual) = rjQ 
iy(idcal) = tJcQ 
W^(actual) , 


1 - Ti/Tj 

If Ti is equal to the ambient temperature, Ta, the efficiency may be expressed in 
terms of available work. 


riQ ff"(actual) 

' " (T -’TT/t’Iw « 

The output of the heat engine would be B, the available work, if the heat engine 
were ideal. 

Comparing the input thermal energies for the heating system of Figure 4.24 
with that of an ideal system, Figure 4.2*5, the following second-law elficicney is 
obtained. 


QsQdeal) _ 1 - Ta/Ts 
(;)s(actual) 1 - TaITc 

This expression, assuming that no heal escapes from the heat exchanger (a first-lavs 
efficiency of one), is rather small for normal heating temperatures. It will be noted 
that this ratio is equal to the ratio of the available work of the system’s thermal energy 
to that of the combustion-produced heat of Figure 4.24 {Qs = ^c)- 

fls = (1 - TaITs)Qs 
= (1 - TaITc)Qc 
£ = BsIBc for Qs = Qc 

'Fhe second-law efficiency for a conventional heating system is reduced to output 
quantity divided by input quantity with the quantities being available work. 

The second-law efficiency of many energy conversion .systems may be determined 
by comparing the performance of tlie actual .system to that of an ideal system. A 
unique ideal system, however, cannot be devLsed when the actual system has multiple 
inputs and outputs of energy'. It is then necessary to use available work to determine 
the second-law efficiency. In this case, the system’s efficiency depends upon thv' 
minimum available work, 5(min), that would provide the same energy outputs from 
an ideal reversible system. The reference quantity for the efficiency measure is the 
actual available work, ^(actual), associated with the various inputs. 



B(min) 

c 

^(actual) 

For many systems, 5(min) is equal to the available work of the system’s energy 
outputs.* The second-law efficiency is then the ratio of the output to input available 
yvork, a measure similar to that used for first-law efficiencies except that available 
work rather than energy is used for the comparison. Available work, unlike energy, 
is used up by irreversible processes. 

Since the available work of a fossil fuel is approximately equal to its “lower 
healing value” (Table 4.1), the second-law efficiency of a conventional heat engine, 
based upon its fuel input, is approximately equal to its output work divided by the 
heat of combustion of the fuel. 


fK(out) 

E = — ; 

£(input fuel) 

Its .second-law efficiency and its first-law efficiency are essentially equal. 7’his was 
not the case when the input for the heat engine was thermal energy. Its second- 
law efficiency depended upon the available work of the thermal energy source and 
was greater than its first-law efficiency (e ^ tj). Often, however, the input thermal 
energy i.s derived from the combustion of a fossil fuel. If flue and other thermal 
losses can be ignored, the thermal input is equal to the heat of combustion of the 
fuel. 


Q = £'(input fuel) 

rj = W{o\it)/Q - M^(out)/£ (input fuel) 

= £ 

The second-law efficiency, based upon the energy value of the fuel input, is thus 
pqual to the first-law efficiency based upon the thermal energy input. The first-law 
thermal efficiency, W/Q, normally determined for heat engines is thus important. 

A first-law efficiency may provide a valid measure for the performance of a 
heat engine, but it tends to be misleading in judging the performance of other sy.stems. 

I his occurred for the heating system previously considered. When the input of a 
‘‘vstem is work, such as for an electrical resistance heater, a first-law efficiency rating 
i'' inappropriate. From a first-law perspective, a resistance heater is 100% efficient 
no energy is lost. Resistance heaters, however, utilize an irreversible process in 
'^'hich electricity, a high-quality form of energy equivalent to work, is converted to 
I'nv-temperature thermal energy. Resistance heaters arc essentially equivalent to 
Ve nerating thermal energy through the use of a frictional brake placed on the output 
^haft of a heat engine (the only difference is convenience of distributing electrical 
''nergy). An ideal heating system would use an electrically driven heat pump. If 
the electrical input energy is W, the following is obtained. 


This is ihc case if no work is done on (or by) the surrounding environment. 



^^(resistance) = W 

QsOdeal) = „ 

is — I A 

Qs(resi.stance) ^ Ta 

Qs(ideal) Ts 

The notation is the same as that previously used: Ts is the system temperature and 
Ta the ambient temperature. A resistance heater with Ts = 50°C and Ta - 20 C 
has a second-law efficiency of only 9.3%. 

Electrical resistance heaters are used not only for space heating but also for 
water heating. For this task, a quantity ofwater, initially at the ambient temperalurf, 
Ls warmed to a desired temperature, Tw- Not all the thermal energy needs to hi 
supplied at the final temperature, Tw- The minimum quantity of work necessary 
to warm the water is that required by the ideal heal pump of Figure 4. 28. .\ 
differential quantity of heat, dQw, at a temperature of T, requires a differential input 
quantity of work, dH. 

dB = {\ - TAlT)dQw 

The thermal input to the water system (mass of M and specific heat per unit of mass, r) 
results in a differential change of temperature, dT. 

dQw = cMdT 

dR = cM{\ - TAlT)dT 

fhe minimum work required is that nece.ssary to increase the temperature ol 
the water from Ta to Tw- 
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B(mm) = "^(1 - TAlT)dT 

= cM{Tw - Ta) - cMTa In TwITa 

For a resistance heater with no thermal losses (a first-law elTicienry of 100%), the 
adual work used (equal to the electrical energy) is equal to the thermal energy of 
the warmed water. 

^(actual) = cM{Tw - Ta) 

Thi.s results in the following second-law efficiency for a conventional electric water 
healer. 

5(min) 

£ = 

.^(actual) 

T 

= 1 - TwITa 

Tw -Ta ' 

For a required water temperature of SO^C and an ambient temperature of 20“C, 
the second-law efficiency is 4.8%. Owing to thermal losses, the second-law efficiency 
nl' a heater fueled with a fossil fuel is even less. Since the available work of a fuel 
is approximately equal to its heating value, the following is obtained. 

rile first-law efficiency, rj, accounts for the thermal losses. 

A loss of available work can be associated with the combustion of a fuel, 
('ombustion-produced thermal energy would have to be at an infinitely high 
letnperaturc for its available work to be equal to that of the fuel, file combustion 
oflrmil fuels, in air, results in a maximum flame temperature of approximately 2000'’C, 
a temperature only .slightly dependent upon the type of fuel. The thermal energy 
(he combustion products is equal to the heat of combustion of the fuel. 

Qc = Cp{Tc - Ta) (one kilogram-mole) 

1 he coefficient, Cp, is the specific heat for constant pressure and 7c is the combustion 
temperature. If the combustion products behave as an ideal gas, then the combustion 
temperature and heat of combustion may readily be related. 

Qc-’^KlTc- Ta) 

an input of thermal energy with a temperature of 2000°C, the efficiency of a 
f^iirnot heat engine is 87.1% {Ta = 20“C). The finite combustion temperature 
t tirresponds to a loss of 12.9% of the fuel’s available work. However, not all the 
‘ Ombustion-produced thermal energy may be converted to work at this efficiency. 

The combustion products at an elevated temperature and at atmospheric 
pre.ssure may be considered a thermodynamic system. The available work of this 



system is that obtained when the products arc cooled, reversibly, to the anil)ieni 
temperature. As the products are cooled, the efficiency of an ideal heat engine 
which converts the thermal energy to work decreases. To the extent that the 
combustion products behave as an ideal gas, the results of the example problem 
in Section 6 apply (Figure 4.23). A temperature of 2000°C for the system yields 
a quantity of available work that is approximately 70% of the thermal energy. Since 
for combustion the system’s thermal energy is approximately equal to available work 
of the fuel, approximately 30% of the fuel’s available work is lost in the combustion 
process. Therefore, the overall efficiency of a heat engine (both first and second 
law) dependent upon the combustion of a fossil fuel in air will never exceed 70"4 
Owing to other irreversibilities, the overall efficiency will be considerably less. 
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PROBLEMS 

1 . Determine the molecular density (in molecules per cubic meter and molecule.s 
per cubic centimeter) for air at a pressure of one atmosphere and a temperature 
of 20"G. Air may be assumed to behave a.s an ideal gas. 

2. What is the velocity of an average oxygen molecule, O 2 (average kinetic 
energy = \kT) for T = 300 K. An oxygen molecule has two additional degree.s 
of freedom associated with vibrational energy, that i.s a total energy oflA:^. 
Determine the total energy (in joules) of a kilogram-mole of oxygen at a 
temperature of 300 K. What is this expressed in Btu? 

3 . Consider a Carnot cycle for which the upper temperature Ti is 600 K and the 
lower temperature T\ is 300 K. The efficiency is obviously .5 or 50%. For 
the high-temperature isothermal expansion the expansion ratio, VhfVa, is equal 
to five. The working fluid is air which behaves as an ideal ga.s with five degrees 
of freedom. 

(a) Using the notation of the text, calculate the ratios VfjVa and VefVa. What 
are the corresponding pressure ratios, phjpa, ptipa, pilpa^ 

(b) Sketch, to scale, the corresponding p~V diagram. Assume pre.ssure and 
volume are measured in units of Va and pa, that is, these quantitie.s may 
be considered to have a value of one. 

A Carnot engine of Problem 3 contains one kilogram-mole of air. 

(a) Determine, for the path a-b-c, the mechanical work output, that is, \pdV 
for the path. 

(b) What is the work necessary for the compression c- d- a? 

(c) What is the net work output, W? Is this indeed 50% of Q 2 ? Consider 
a more practical size engine of 10"^ kg-mole of air in which point r 
is at atmospheric pressure and a temperature of 20°C. 

(d) What is V ', the largest volume, for this engine? 

(e) Suppose the engine goes through 60 complete cycles each second. What 
is its power output in kilowatts? 



5. Consider a gasoline engine with an idealized Otto cycle (Figure 4.9). The 
compression ratio, r = F 1 /F 2 , is equal to 7.5. 

(a) For Ta equal to an ambient temperature of 20“C, determine T^. 

(b) Determine the energy, Q 2 , necessary to result in an upper temperature, T,, 
□r 2000“C. Assume one kilogram-mole of air. 

(c) A.ssume the volume of the cylinder, V'tj, i.s 400 cm^ (a 1600-cc VW engine) 
and that pa is equal to atmospheric pressure. Determine the fraction of a 
kilogram-mole present. 

(i) The heat Q 2 for one power stroke is therefore this fraction times thai 
calculated for part (b). Find Q'z- 

(e) Assume the engine i.s operating at a shaft speed of 3600 rpm. For a four- 
cylinder, four-cycle engine, this will result in 120 power strokes per second. 
Determine the rate of heat input (joules per second). 

(f) Using the Otto efficiency, what is the power output expre.ssed in watts and 
horsepower? 

6 . Suppose the compression ratio, r, of the gasoline engine of Problem 5 is increased 
to 10. 

(a) What would its output power be if Q '2 remains unchanged? What is tin 
temperature Tc for this condition? 

(b) What is its output power if Tc remains unchanged, that is, 2000°C? 

7. F^xperimentally, it is often convenient to determine the specific heat of a gas ai 
constant pressure, Cp, and at constant volume, Cv. 

dQ = Cp dT constant pressure 

dQ = Cl, dT constant volume 

(a) Determine the specific heats for an ideal gas. 

(h) LShow that the ratio of fp/r„ is equal to {n -1- 2)/n. 

(c) Consider the following gases for which the ratios of their specific heats arc 
specified. 


y = fp/f.' 


Air 

1.40 

Acetylene, C 2 H 2 

1.23 

Hydrogen, H 2 

1.41 

Ethane, C 2 H 6 

I. IB 

Helium, He 

1.66 

Argon, Ar 

1.67 

Water vapor, H^O 

1.33 

Carbon dioxide, CO 2 

1.30 

Isobulaiie, C 4 H 10 

1.09 

Propane, CsHb 

1.12 


Determine the number degrees of freedom that can be associated with each gas. 
B. A heat reservoir is to be used to store energy. Its initial temperature is Tzo- 
A Carnot engine is to operate between this reservoir and an infinite low- 
temperature sink at a temperature of T’l. (See Figure P4.B.) 




Assume the energy of the reservoir is linearly proportional to its temperature. 

Therefore its differential change in temperature is proportional to dQi. 

KdTi = -dQ2 

(a) Determine the total work output that may be oblaint;d by lowering the 
reservoir to the sink temperature. 

(b) T he initial energy of the reservoir, Qsiorcd, relative to Ti is simply 
Ki T 20 - T \ ). Show that the following relationship is valid for the output 
work. 

^ Ti\nT2ulTi\ 

fl"oUl VllDfCdl 1 rp T ~ J 

(c) Determine the ratio of T’ao/T’i nere.ssary for an efficiency of one-half 

(fk'nui = iQslored)- ^ 

(d) Suppo.se water is used for the energy storage in which Tiq = 100 C and 
7i = 20"C. Determine the efficiency expected. 

(r) Compare the above efficiency to that of a Carnot heat engine operating 
between a constant temperature source at 100 C and a low temperature sink 
of20“C. 

9* Three reversible paths, /f, and C, connect an initial point (/>i , Vi) and a final 

point ip 2 , V 2 ) on the /^-T diagram of Figure P4.9. Assume that the gas is ideal 

and behaves as a gas with n degrees of freedom. The closed system contains 

one kilogram-mole of gas. 

(a) Calculate the change in internal energy, U2 - f/i , for the three paths. 

(b) Calculate the integral of dlV and dQ for the three paths. Does W or Q 
behave as a state variable? 

(c) Show that the integral of dQ/T is the same for these three paths. 
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10 . Assume that an elertrii- power plant has a combustion temperature of lOOO^C 
and exhausts its waste heat at an ambient temperature of 20“C. 

(a) What would the overall efficiency of the power plant need to be to result 
in a zero increase in total entropy? Assume the power plant has an actual 
overall efficiency of 40%. 

(b) Calculate, assuming cyclic operation of the power plant, the input and waste 
heal for an output of one kilowatt-hour of electrical energy. What is the 
entropy increase (J/K) associated with the 1 kWh of electrical energy output? 

(c) Assume that resistive power line losses result in 10% of the output electrical 
energy being converted to heat (at the ambient temperature). What is the 
entropy increase for the 1 kWh of electrical energy associated with this lo.ss? 

(«*) Assume that the remaining electrical energy (.9 kWh) is converted to heat 
and degraded to the ambient temperature by the consumer. What is the 
entropy increase caused by the consumer? 

(e) What is the sum of the entropy increases for parts (b), (c), and (d)? Is this 
equal to that which would be expected for a simple temperature degradation 
of the combustion produced heat to heat at the ambient temperature? 

11 . An example of an irreversible thermodynamic process is the sudden expansion 
of a gas. Assume that one kilogram-mole of an ideal gas is initially contained 
in the left-hand portion of the container of Figure P4.11a. If the partition 
separating the portions is removed, the gas will expand from its initial volume 
of Fi to a final volume of Vj. For a container insulated from its surroundings, 
no heat is transferred to the gas and furthermore, since no work is performed 
by the gas, its internal energy remains unchanged. As a consequence, the tem- 
perature of the gas after the expansion is equal to its initial temperature, T. 

(m) In order to calculate the entropy increase for a gas, a reversible path for 
the expansion must be used. The expansion could have been accomplished 
in a reversible manner by allowing the gas to slowly expand against a piston 
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(Fig. P4.1 lb). Calculate the heat transferred to the gas for thi.s expansion. 
What is the corresponding work output? 

(b) What is the entropy increase for the gas for the reversible expansion? What 
is the entropy change for the surroundings and the total entropy change 
associated with the reversible expansion? 

(c) What is the entropy increase for the gas for the sudden irreversible expansion? 
What is the total entropy change for this case? 

12. What is the quantity of available work that can be a.ssocialcd with a vacuum? 
Assume that the volume corre.sponds to that of one kilogram-mole of air at 
atmospheric pressure and a temperature of 20"C. Expre.ss the re.sult in joules, 
British thermal units, and kilowatt-hours. 

13* A thermodynamic system consisLs of one kilogram-mole of air at atmo.spheric 
pressure and temperature {pA = 1.01 x lO’ n/m^, Ta = 20''C). Assume that 
air behaves as an ideal gas with five degrees of freedom. 

(a) A quantity of thermal energy, 10® J, is used to heat the system. What is 
the available work of the system if its volume remains constant? 

(b) Obtain an expression for the available work of the system, B, in terms of 
the thermal energy supplied, Q, if the volume remains constant. Why does 
the ratio, BjQ, increase as Q increases? 
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14. Compressed air can be used for energy storage. Assume that one kilogram-mole 
of air (five degrees of freedom) is compressed adiabatically and reversibly to h 
pressure ten times that of atmospheric pressure. The ambient tempcraiure. 
Ta. is 20'’C. 

(b) What are the temperature and pressure of the compressed air? 

(b) What is the work done in compressing the air, J p dV? What is the availablr 
work of the compressed air? Why do these quantities differ? What is the 
mechanical work that needs to be supplied to the compre.ssor when the effei i 
of the atmosphere is taken into account, j (/> - ^^)dV? The compressed air 
is stored in a noninsulated container and eventually comes to thermal 
equilibrium with the environment. 

(c) What is the resultant pressure of air? 

(d) Determine the overall entropy increase a.ssociated with the heat transfer. 

(e) What is the available work of the compressed air after thermal equilibrium 
is achieved? 

(f ) What is the overall efficiency of the compressed air system? 

Suppose, for the above problem, only a portion of the thermal energy is lost 
in the storage of the compressed air. 

(k) What i.s the overall ellirieiiry if only 1 0% of the thermal energy Is lost? 

(h) What is the overall efficiency for a loss of 50% of the thermal energy? 

15. For a particular space heating system, warm air with a temperature of 40‘ C. 
is sufficient. A conventional natural gas furnace with a first-law efficiency ol 
70% is u.sed. 

(a) What i.s the second-law efficiency of the rurnacc for an outdoor (ambient) 
temperature of 0"C? 

(b) What is the second-law efficiency of the furnace for an outdoor lemperaliiiT 
of-20^C? 

(c) For the above two cases, what is the second-law efficiency of the furnan' 
in providing warmed air at a temperature of 20^0? 

16. An electrically driven heat pump used for space heating has a coefficient nl 
performance (CX)P) of-T The heat supplied i.s three times the electriral energy 
input. The ambient outdoor temperature is 0”C. 

(a) What is the second-law efficiency of the heat pump if it supplies thermal 
energy at a temperature of 40'’C? 

(b) What would its coefficient of performance need to be if its second-law 
efficiency in supplying heat at 40°C w ere 50%? 

17. A water heater provides a household with 200 liters of water at a temperatiu f 
of 60“C. The entering water is at an ambient temperature of 20°C. 

(a) What is the thermal energy, expressed in joules and kilowatt-hours, necessary 
to heat the water? 

(b) What is the minimum quantity of available work that is needed to heat llic 
water? .Assume that the entering water is heated in a reversible fashion, 
that is, thermal energy is supplied at the water's temperature. 
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(c) What is the second-law efficiency of an electrical resistance heater used to 
heat the water if it has a first-law efficiency of 100%? 

IB. Suppose the entering water for Problem 1 7 is 10"C and the ambient temperature 
remains 20°C. 

(a) What is the available work of the entering water (200 liters)? 

(b) What is the minimum available work necessary to heat the water to 60°C? 

(c) What is the second-law efficiency of an electrical resistance heater used to 
heat the water from 10 to 60“C? 

19. An air conditioner requires an input of 1.5 kWh of electrical energy to result 
in a cooling of 1 2,000 Btu. (This corresponds to an energy efficiency rating (EER) 
of 12/1.5 = 8.) Assume that the ambient outdoor temperature is 40°C and the 
indoor air is cooled to a temperature of 1 0“C. 

(a) What is the coefficient of performance, (?(couling)/£'(input), for the air 
conditioner? 

(b) What is the minimum work (and hence electrical energy) necessary to provide 
12,000 Btu of cooling at a temperature of 10"'C for an ambient temperature 
of 40'’C? What is the second-law efficiency of the air conditi[)ner relative 
to this input? 

(c) Suppose the indoor air is cooled reversibly from an indoor room temperature 
of25°C to a temperature of 10°C. What is the minimum work now needed? 
W'hat, relative to this quantity, is the second-law efficiency of the air 
conditioner? 

20 . Consider a block of ice with a mass of one metric ton and a temperature of 0°C. 
The ambient temperature is 20°C. The specific heat of water is approximately 
1 cal/g°C and the heat nece.ssary for melting the ice, latent heat of fusion, is 
BO cal/g. 

(a) Determine the quantity of thermal energy, expressed in joules, necessary to 
melt the ice. 

(b) Determine the available work of the block of ice by calculating the work 
obtained in melting the ice with a reversible heat engine which uses the 
ice (or water) for exhausting its waste heat. 

21 . Consider the task of heating one kilogram of water at an ambient temperature 
of 20"C to its boiling point of 100“C. Its specific heal is 1 cal/gC". 

(a) What, in kilowatt-hours, is the thermal energy required? 

(b) What is the minimum work, in kilowatt-hours, necessary to heat the water? 

(c) What is the second-law efficiency for heating the water with an electric range 
in which half the thermal energy is lost to the environment? 

(d) Determine the additional quantity of thermal energy and work necessary 
to boil the water and convert it entirely to steam at 100“C. The heat 
vaporization for water at atmospheric pressure is 580 cal/g. 



CHAPTER 5 


Electrical Energy 
from Fossil Fuels 


1. A PERSPECTIVE 

Prior to 1973, the consumption of electrical energy in the United States had been 
steadily increasing at an average annual rate of 7^. Over the last five years of ihr 
1970s, however, the average increase, based upon utility sales, was only 3.2%/y [1]. 
Because of rapidly increasing fuel and generating equipment costs, a depKne in the 
usage of electrical energy is likely. Over the 19B0 to 19B2 period consumption 
remained essentially unchanged. 

At the end of 1979, the generating capacity of electric utilities in the United 
States was 598 GW. figure 5.1 .shows the increase in generating capacity that has 
occurred since 1920 [1 2], During the 1950s the average growth rate was 5.4%/y. 
while during the 1960s it was 6.7%/y. The average growth rate for the 1970s was 
a result of reduced growth rates for electrical energy consumption, 
increases in generating capacity over the next decades are expected to be minh 
smaller than the 6 to 7%/y average of the first 70 years of the century. 

Based upon the 1 979 U .S. population of approximately 220 million, the installed 
electric generating capacity was 2.8 kW per capita. Dividing by the 1979 energy 
consumption of 2.34 x 10^^ kWh by 8760 h per year, an average electric pKJwer ol 
267 GW is obtained. This is 43% of the installed capacity. On a per capita basis, 
the average U.S. electrical energy consumption rate was 1.2 kW— approximately six 
times the world’s average. An installed capacity greater than twice the average 
power was necessary to provide for both daily and sea.sonal fluctuations in demand 
(and for repairs and maintenance of equipment). Based upon a fuel conversion 
efficiency of about one-third, the 1.2 kW' per capita U.S. consumption of clectriCfd 
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FIGURE 5.1 United States Electric Generating Capacity. 


p<jwer corresponds to a thermal power of 3.6 kW (31% of the 1979 total energy 
njnsumplion rate of 11.9 kW per capita). On a world basis, energy used for the 
production of electricity is approximately one-fourlh of total consumption. The 
average world per capita total energy consumption rate is approximately 2 kW; 1/2 
of thermal power was used to produce 1/6 kW of electricity. 

Electric utilities in the United States accounted for 97% of the electrical energy 
Ihr 1979. The industrial capacity was for .specialized needs and to provide power 
high peak industrial requirements. Fossil-fueled steam turbines accounted for 
nearly 69% of the installed capacity with hydropower and nuclear power being the 
next most significant energy sources (Figure .5.2). Other energy sources were very 
sniall. Fossil-fueled power plants will undoubtedly provide over half the electric 
generating capacity until the year 2000, if not later. Steam turbine boilers utilize 
^'1 three fossil fuels: oil, gas, and coal. While boilers may be converted from one 
^hel to the other, depending upon fuel availability, a few modern boilers can 
'nmultaneously utilize a mixture of fuels. The gas turbine is used by utilities to 
provide for intermittent peak electric loads. Gas turbines have lower installation 
vosts per kilowatt capacity than do steam turbines, but their lower efficiency results 
higher fuel costs. 
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geothermal 
.7 GW .12% 



internal combustion 
5.5 GW .9% 

'gas turbine 
50.6 GW 8.5% 

nuclear 
53.7 GW 9.0% 


FiG URE 5.2 1979 InaialUd Capacity of ViiUties. 


Electrical energy usage in the United States (based upon utility sales) is prcsenld 
in Figure 5.3. Total energy sold, it may be noted, was approximately 8% le.ss than 
the amount generated, the difTerence being attributable to transmission and distribu- 
tion losses. 

The average electrical energy cost in 1979 for a residential consumer was 
4.5^J/kWh; for a commercial consumer it was 5.7^/kWh and for an industrial user it 
was 4.70/kWh. Since the overall cost of supplying electrical energy depends upun 
demand (the peak power required) as well as upon the quantity of energy, these 
prices are the national averages that would be charged to users having a specified 



73 X 10® kWh 
8.3 GW 
3.5% 


FIGURE 53 EUctricai Energy Uaage for 1979. 
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requirement.* While the cost of electrical energy increased considerably over the 
1970 to 1980 period, the increase was only slightly more than that which would have 
occurred due to inflation. (In 1 970 residential costs averaged 2 jJ/kWh, commercial 
2 . 70 /kWh, and industrial 1.7^/kWh.) 

On an average, approximately three units of thermal energy (fuel) are required 
tG generate one unit of electrical energy. Each kilowatt-hour of electrical energy 
therefore requires a fuel input of approximately 3 kWh or 10,240 Btu. A fuel cost 
of 30^/ 10® Btu, typical of that paid by utilities prior to the oil embargo of 1973- 1974, 
resulted in a cost of only .3^/kWh of electricity. If fuel oil priced at $5.20/10® 
Btu) is used to generate electricity, the fuel cost is 5.3fi/kWh. The cost of electrical 
energy also depends upon the cost of generating equipment, that is, the power plant. 
A large coal or nuclear facility presently requires an investment on the order of 
51000/kW of generating capacity ($1 billion for a 1-GW capacity). For a 75% load 
factor, each kilowatt of generating capacity would produce, on a yearly basis, 
6570 kWh of electrical energy. If the utility is allowed an 18% return on its 
inve.stment, the yearly return for each kilowatt of capacity ($1000/kW) would be 
SI 80. Prorated over the 6570 kWh of electrical energy, this is a return of 2.70/kW.t 
Both increasing fuel prices and high intere.st rates hence increased the cost of electrical 
energy. 


2. STEAM TURBINES 

The development of prime movers has been marked by a steady increase in the 
efficiency of converting fuels to mechanical work. This has been due to both 
mechanical design improvements and the advances in the science of thermodynamics 
during the nineteenth century. Recent improvements have been highly dependent 
upon thermodynamics and metallurgical developments that have made high- 
icmperature boilers and turbines possible. 

Based upon the data of Storer [3], a 50-hp engine of the early eighteenth 
century consumed coal at an hourly rate of approximately 1600 lb (727 kg). This 
corresponded to an efficiency of less than 1%. Watt’s engine with an external 
tondenser (1776) had an efficiency just slightly greater than 2%. An cflicicncy of 
10% was not achieved until the latter part of the nineteenth century. Based upon 
the average coal rate for 1 902, one kilowatt-hour of electricity required the combustion 
of 6.B5 lb (3.4 kg) of coal [4], that is, the efficiency of generation was only 3.9%. 

In 1920 the Federal Power Commission (FPC) was established by the Con- 
gressional passage of the Federal Power Act. Since the establishment of the com- 
tiiission, data pertaining to all aspects of electricity generation are readily available. 


* The residential rnsi is based upon a monthly coasumption of 500 to 750 kWh. The commercial rate 
based upon a consumption of 6000 kWh with a peak demand of 30 kW whereas the industrial rate is 
bused upon 2 x 10* kWh with a 1-MW peak demand [1]. 

t Ifthe money to build the plant were borrowed at an lB%/y interest rate, this would be the interest 
rust to be charged against each kilowatt-hour of electrical energy. 
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FIGURE 5.4 U.S. Average E^ciency for Base-Load Steam^Electric 
Utility Plants. 

Early reports tabulated an average coal rate (pounds of coal per kilowatt-hour of 
electricity), while subsequent reports presented heat rates (Btu/kWh). Recent reports 
have converted heat rates to efficiencies. The efficiency data of Figure 5A were 
obtained from FPC statistics. Present efficiencies are approximately eight limes 
those of 1900, that is, only one-eighth as much fuel is now required per unit of 
electrical energy. If electricity were still generated with the 1920 efficiency of 9.1% 
(as opposed to an efficiency of 33%), over half the total U.S. energy consumption, 
assuming the same electrical usage would be required for the generation of electricity, 
and total consumption would be 65% greater than it is at present. At present, less 
than one pound (.84 lb or 38 kg) of coal is necessary, on the average, to produce 
one kilowatt-hour of electrical energy. Efficiencies as high as 40% (a coal rate of 
.68 lb or .31 kg) have been achieved by a few modern steam turbines. However, 
the average efficiency has remained nearly constant at approximately 33% for the 
past two decades. Higher average efficiencies will very likely require new techniques 
of generation rather than mere improvements in current techniques. 

Since electrical energy is equivalent to work, the first- and second-law thermo- 
dynamic efficiencies of generating electricity with fossil fuels arc equal. A portion 
of the available work of the fuel is lost as a result of the irreversible nature of 
combustion and the limitations of practical heat engines. The loss might hf 
considered the energy cost, arising from practical limitations, of converting fossil 
fuels to electrical energy. Based upon the concept of available work; a unit of 
electrical energy is equal to a unit of fossil fuel energy: the electrical energy is 
generally more valuable. From a practical perspective, less electrical energy tends 
to be required to accomplish a particular task than if a fuel were to be used. Electric 
motors, for example, may have efficiencies of 90% or greater. Also, electrical lighting 
is much more efficient than fuel-powered lights. 
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FIG URE 5.5 Input and Waste Power in Terms of vs. Ef/teiency. 


Small changes in the overall elficiency of electric power plants can have a 
significant impact on fuel and cooling rerjiiiremenls. This may most readily be seen 
by expressing the input heat rate, Pm, and the waste heat rate, Pvku, in terms of 
ihe output power, /*□„!, and the efficiency, tf.* See Figure 5.5. 

ri = PouilPin 
P'ln — l/tyf*oul 

P waste = Pin ~ Poui = OM ~~ l)f*Dui 

Jn contrast to the reciprocating-piston-.steam engines of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, modern electric steam plants utilize more efficient and less 
ljulky turbines. The first practical reaction turbine was invenled in England by 
C-liarlcs Parsons in 1884, while in France Carl Gustafde Laval developed the first 
impulse turbine in 1889. For both turbines, high-temperature and high-pressure 
steam is expanded through a nozzle. In the impulse turbine, the kinetic energy of 
llie low-pre.ssure steam leaving the nozzle is converted to mechanical energy. For 
^ reaction turbine, high-pressure steam is allowed to expand to a lower pressure 
\vithin the turbine. A modern turbine consists of several stages that may utilize 
both impulse and reaction sections. The expansion within the turbine and its nozzle 
‘s, owing to the very small heal lo.ss, adiabatic and closely approximates a reversible 
(isentropic) process. 

The steam cycles which have led to the high efficiencies of modern steam 
lurbines, may most readily be understo td by considering modifications of the basic 
l^ankine cycle discussed in the previous chapter. It will, however, be necessary to 

* “Wa-stf heat" is pmhably a poor ehoicc of lerm.s sinre ii tends to imply zero nonomic value. This 
ran be u.sed for re.sidrntial space healing, industrial process healing, or, if the plant i.s suitably located, 
i'jr desalinizaiion of sea water. It is wa.stc only when a plant is limited to the cxrlu.sive generation of 
'b-rtriciiy. 
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FiCURE 5.6 A Basic Rankins Cycle. 


ronsider numiTical results derived from the experimentally measured properties ol 
steam 'I’hese raleulations are extensively treated in most engineering thermt!- 

dynamics texts. I’he simplest Rankine eyrie is that of Figure 5.6. A prcs.sure ol 
2000 psia (136 times the atmospheric pressure) corresponds to the upper pressun* 
limit set by structural considerations for a relatively modern power plant. Tht' 
temperature of the fluid vapor portion (3 to 4) of the cycle is 636“F (336"C), whereas 
the low pressure, 1 psia, corresponds to a temperature of 102“F (39°C). The piping 
and condenser nece.ssary for the very large volume corresponding to point 5, as well 
as the available cooling, determine the lower temperature limit. While the efficiency 
of a Carnot cycle is 49% for the.se temperatures, that of the Rankine cycle in which 
saturated vapor (4) leaves the boiler, is only 39%. For this cycle, the water emerging 
from the condenser (1) is compre.ssed by the pump and enters the boiler (2). Since 
water is nearly incompressible, the water entering the boiler is essentially at the 
condenser temperature. Over half the input heat is used to heat the feedwater m 
the upper temperature, that is, to move from 2 to 3 on the p^- V diagram. Except 
for point 3, the water is at a temperature considerably less then the maximum. The 

* Fulli)win§[ llif I'Diivciition used in ihe drsigii ol'L’.S. su*am pnwtr planis, Kngli.sh unius will be usnl 
for hral, pressure, and icmprraiuif. Thr htai ciicrji;ir.s given arc in British thermal uiiics per jKiund 
ofstram or water, LSinte one Btu i.s equivalent to 1054 joules, one Btu per Ih is equal to 2321 joules pi r 
kilogram. A pressure of one psia (pounds per square inch absolute) is equal to 6094.6 newtons per .sqiiarr' 
meter. A frequently u.scd pressure unit, the bar, is equivalent to 10^ newtons per .square meter. 
pressure of one bar is nearly equal to a prrssure of one atmosphere (.986923 atmospheres). 
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Carnot efficiency, however, can be expected only if all heating occurs at the upper 
if iTiperature. Conceptually, the variable temperature of the portion from 2 to 3 
roiild be considered to be the upper temperature of a series of ideal Carnot engines. 
The overall efficiency of the Rankine cycle would then be the weighted average of 
ihe individual Carnot cycles and would hence be less than that predicted by the 
upper temperature alone. From this perspective, the higher the average temperature 
ai which heat is absorbed, the higher the efficiency that may be expected. 

The flame temperature within the boiler, however, is considerably greater than 
the upper temperature of the cycle of Figure 5.6. Metallurgical considerations limit 
the upper steam temperature. If an upper temperature of 1 000°F (53B“C) is utilized, 
as indicated in Figure 5.7, a further improvement in efliciency is obtained. From 
4 to 4' the vapor is superheated, thus increasing the average upper temperature and 
hence the efficiency. A further increase in efficiency would be obtained if structural 
limii-s permitted increasing the boiler pressure, since this would increase the tempera- 
ture of the isotherm from 3 to 4. Since the output work per pound of steam has 
also increased, the steam or water circulation rate for a given output ha.s decreased. 
A concurrent operational benefit occurs with superheat. Point 5, the mixture of 
water and vapor as it emerges from the turbine, has been shifted to the right, that 
is, the ratio of vapor to fluid has been increased. Superheat for this example results 
in a vapor ratio of 77% (.77 lb vapor and .23 lb fluid) as compared to 62.5% 
obtained without .superheat. 


P 



Q 2 = l39B.4Btu/lb 
Qi = 801.2 Btu/lb 
W = 597.2 Btu/lb 

or 4.65 X 10^ ft Ib/lb 
T] = 42.7% 


FIGURE 5J A Steam Cycle with Superheat, 
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FIGURE 5.S A Steam Cycle iMfith Both Superheat and Reheat. 


In addition to the increased eflicienry obtained with superheat, the correspond- 
ing increase in exit vapor percentage or quality results in reduced blade wear. A 
high fluid content lends to result in rapid pitting of blades and hence can be vciy 
costly. As a consequence, a reheat cycle, as shown in Figure 5.8, is usually employed 
to further increase the vapor coo lent of the turbine exit steam. In this example, 
the steam expands in the high pressure turbine to point 4", the boundary of the 
vapor region. The steam at this point (170 psia, 368°F) enters the boiler in a 
separate heat exchanger and is heated at constant pressure to the upper temperature 
of the ensuing example of lOOO^F. It is then further expanded in a low-pressure, 
high-volume turbine that may or may not be connected to the same shaft as the 
high-pre.ssure turbine. The steam quality of 93.7% vapor obtained for point 5 is 
sulhciently high for an extended turbine life. A slight increase in efficiency as well 
as substantial increase in work output per pound of working fluid also result. 

As has already been noted, a large input is necessary to heat the feedwater 
to 3 of the previous figures). Since the water’s temperature is considerably less than 
the upper permissible limit, the thermal efficiency is considerably less than that which 
would result if all heating was at or near the maximum temperature. A significant 
improvement may be achieved by means of a regenerative feedwater heater. During 
expansion in the turbine, the temperature of the steam decreases until it reaches the 
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FIGURE 5.9 An Ideal Regenerative Feedwater Heater. 


condenser temperature. In a regenerative sy.stem, a turbine heat exchanger is utilized 
to heat the feedwater (2 to 3) as shown in Figure 5.9. The feedwater How in the 
regenerative heater is in the opposite direction of turbine .steam flow. Ideally, only 
a very small temperature dilference exists between the feedwater heater and the 
expanding steam within the turbine at any given point. The heat input from the 
boiler is only from 3 to 4' and the cooling is from 5 to 1. Point 5, it should be 
noted, has shifted to a lower specific volume since the turbine expansion, 4 to 5, is 
no longer adiabatic. In the cycle of Figure 5.9, the average temperature of the 
input heat has been significantly increased. For an ideal turbine heat exchanger 
(negligible temperature difference), the efficiency of the steam cycle could be substan- 
tially increased. 

Owing to practical considerations, the decrease in the quality of steam at point 
0 is undesirable. Also, combining an efficient heat exchanger with a turbine is much 
fasicr to conceptualize than to realize. Practical regenerative cycles usually extract 
some of the steam at various points in the turbine and use it to cither directly or 
indirectly heat the feedwater. Consider the cycle of Figure 5.10, a modification of 
the cycle of Figure 5.B, in which a small quantity of steam at 4" is mixed with the 
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healer 


FIGURE 5.10 A Regenerative Cycle with an Open fVater Feedwater 
Heater. 

feedwater at point V. I’wo feedwater pumps are used for this eyrie. The first one 
pressurizes the water to 170 psia, the pressure rorre.sponding to the reheat pre.s.siirp 
of 4". Before reheat, a quantity ofsteam (.24 lb/lb)ju.st .suflicient to heat the feedwater 
at point r to the temperature of .saturated liquid at 1" is mixed with the feedwater 
in an open heater. The second pump pre.ssurizes the water to the boiler pre.ssure. 
Since the feedwater is partially preheated, the heat input for the portion 2 to 3 is 
substantially reduced. In addition, since the temperature of point 2 is now 
approximately that of point 1" (36B“F or 187”C), the average boiler temperature is 
significantly increased. The work output of the low-pres.sure turbine and the wasic 
heat (per pound of fluid heated by the boiler) is reduced, since some of the working 
fluid which originally traversed this portion of the cycle (Figure 5.8) is now used for 
the feedwater heater. Another increase in efliciency, albeit small, has been achieved. 

A further increase in efficiency may be achieved by using several feedwater 
heaters in which steam is extracted from various segments of the turbine(s). However, 
each feedwater heater requires an additional pump, since the pressure of the heater 
must correspond to that of the extracted steam. Additional increases in efficiency 
necessitate an increase in either or both the boiler temperature and pressure. 
Increasing the pressure increases the temperature of the path 3 to 4' and hence the 
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average temperature at which heat is absorbed. A higher upper boiler temperature 
(V) also increases the average temperature. 

The most modern steam turbine electric power plants have overall efficiencies 
approaching 40%. This includes all 1 o.ssk, the overall efficiency being the product 
of the efficiency due to combustion, the turbine, and the generator. Combustion is 
on the order of 90% efficient, that is, 10% of the heat typically is lost through the 
flue. Large electric generators have conversion efficiencies of 98% or better. An 
overall efficiency of 40% therefore requires a steam turbine efficiency of at least 
4 , 1 “;,. In order to account for thermodynamic losses, an ideal cycle efficiency of at 
lL*a.sl 50% is thus required. Since this is on the order of the efficiencies that were 
achieved with the 2000 psia and 1000°F boiler of the previous examples, higher 
temperatures and pressures would be needed to achieve still higher overall efficiencies. 
Due to the cost of increasing the working temperatures ?ind pressures, only .small 
further increases in efficiency seem likely for the conventional steam cycle. 


3. GAS TURBINE AND COMBINED CYCLES 

The gas turbine, an internal-combustion engine, is similar in many respects to the 
Olio- and diesel-cycle reciprocating engines. In contrast to the mechanically 
inefficient piston and crankshaft of a reciprocating engine, the power transfer of the 
,[;as turbine cycle is provided by a more efficient rotary compressor and turbine. 
Higli-tempe.rature, fairly efficient gas turbines are the result ol‘ aircraft jet engine 
development and research. While the upper turbine temperatures presently used 
for industrial power plants are on the order of 1 Good’Ll, temperatures as high as 
1600'^^C are anticipated by 1990 [6, 7]. 

Fiven though lOGO'^C is considerably higher than the temperatures of the more 
eflirient steam turbine boilers (lOOG^F or 53B''C), present gas turbines have thermal 
• onversion efficiencies of only 20 to 30%. The low capital cost ofgas lurbint?s, that 
is, the co.st per kilowatt of power, makes them particularly attractive, despite the 
higher fuel cost, for intermittent peaking power. Anticipated improvements in the 
ihermal efficiency nf the gas turbine and the combining of gas- and steam-turbine 
lyrles arc expected to result in substantial overall efficiency increases. The upper 
temperature of 1000"C, it should be noted, corresponds, for a low temperature of 
2(TC, to a Carnot efficiency of 77%. An 84% efficiency could he achieved for 
1600“G, Unlike the steam-turbine cycle, extremely high pressures arc unnecessary 
ffir the gas-turbine cycle. 

An open-cycle internal-combustion gas turbine is shown schematically in Figure 
^■11. Air at atmospheric pressure and temperature is compressed before entering 
the burner or combustion chamber. Combustion of the fuel-air mixture produces a 
high-temperature gas that expands within the turbine and provides the work output. 
Ihe turbine and compre.ssor are frequently on the same shaft, separated by the 
< ombustion chamber. For industrial applications, a substantial portion of the turbine 
I>ower, 30 to 50%, is required to drive the compressor. For an aircraft jet engine, 
however, the turbine is merely large enough to provide the mechanical power 
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necessary for the compressor. The hot exhaust gases expanded by a nozzle produce 
the high-velocity exit gases which in turn result in the engine’s thrust. 

The gas turbine may most readily be analyzed by considering the ideal closed- 
cycle air-standard Brayton cycle of Figure 5. 12. For this cycle (as for the Otto cycle), 
the exhaust gas is recycled after being cooled in the low-temperature heat exchanger. 
The combustion process is replaced by a high-temperature heat exchanger. Heat 
transfers for the ideal cycle occur at constant pressures: p\ for the waste heat transfer, 
and pi for the heat input, Qi. The heat transfer is not, as opposed to the Carnot 
cycle, at a constant temperature. The overall efficiency for the gas-turbine cycle is 
therefore considerably less than the Carnot efficiency corre.sponding to T, and To, 
the upper and lower respective temperatures. To simulate an open cycle, point a 
corresponds to ambient conditions. The compression from a to b and the turbine 
expansion from ctod are, ideally, both adiabatic and reversible. 

The theoretical analysis of the cycle, assuming air behaves as an ideal gas, is 
straightforward. First consider the change in internal energy, dU, for the adiabatic 
portions in which dQ = 0. 

dU = dQ-pdV = -pdV 

Expressing the internal energy differential in terms of a temperature differential 
and using the ideal gas law, an equation which may readily be solved is obtained. 

dV = -RdT 

2 

^RdT= -pdV^ - {RTfV)dV 
n dT dV 

-h = 0 


-In T+ In F= C 

2 


(a constant) 


r>^v= \nC 


Substituting for the volume, F, an expression involving the pre.ssure and temperature 
is obtained. 


V = RTfp 

Y (ii+2)/2 

= C (a new con.stani) 

P 

The following is therefore obtained for the endpoints of path a to h. 

7 ’(«+ 2)/2 'r{n+l)ll 
* h ^ ' a 

pb pa 
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A similar expression is obtained for the turbine expansion of path c to d. 

h = /a Y"’""' ^ /£iY''""^’ 

Tt \pi) \pi) 

The temperature ratios for the endpoints are thus equal. 

niTa = TJT, 


The input heat transfer, Q 2 , occurs over the path b to c. 

Qi = dQ = {dU + p dV) 

Since the integral for Q 2 corresponds to a constant pressure {dp = 0), a simplication 
of the integrand is possible. 

d{pV) = pdV -{- Vdp 


= p dV (since dp = 0) 
pdV= d{pV) = RdT 


Qi 


« + 2 . 


-R{T. - n) 


A similar result is obtained for the waste heat, Qi. 

g, = dq = " 2 - T,) 

Sinrf the net work output, \V, is Qj - Qi, an expression for the eOirienry follows. 
= ill = = I - ^ 

Qi ~ Qi Qi 

_ 7d - r. _ (TaMT.ITa - 1) 

7;->b V 7’J(^77'b - 1) 


This expression may be simplified by u.sing the temperature relations obtained foi 
the adiabatic paths. 


TtjT. = T,IT, TilT, = T,m 


1 = 
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Sinc e air behaves as an ideal gas with five degrees of freedom (r = 5), the following 
rrsulf is obtained for the efficiency, 

I) = 1 - Wplf!'' 

Figure 5.13 is a plot of efficiency as a function of pressure ratio. 

For an ideal Brayton cycle, the efficiency depend.; only upon the pressure ratio. 
For a practical gas-turbine cycle in which turbine and compression lo.sse.s are 
considered, the upper temperature, Tc, is important since the heat input, Qi, depend.; 
upon it. 

Qi = - n) 

For a given pres.sure ratio and hence Tt,, the higher Tc is, the greater the heat input 
per kilogram-mole of gas. Since the efficiency remains unchanged, the work output 
per kilogram-mole also increases. The work nece.ssary to drive the compressor, 
however, remains unchanged. Reducing the quantity of gas that needs to be 
circulated for a specified output tends to increase the efficiency when losses occur. 

The highest present turbine and compre.ssor efficiencies are no greater than 
90"'o and only a few percentage points more are anticipated for future improvements. 
If IT'f is the work output for an ideal turbine, the turliine efficiency, rjr, is defined 
such that the actual work output, IV y-> siven liy the following expression. 

\V 'f = titIVt 

For the compressor with an efficiency oftfc, the actual work input, H"c, is greater 
than that for an ideal compre.ssor, 14 V- 

H- = IVcMi 



FIGURE 5,13 Efficiency om a Function of Presaure Ratio for a 
Brayton Cycle Gas Turbine. 
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The net work output for an ideal cycle is the difference of the turbine and com- 
pressor work. 

IV= IVt- IVc 


For a nonideal cycle, the actual net work depends upon the inefficiencies of the 
compressor and the turbine. 

IV' = = riT^T - Wc/rjc 

Since W' is equal to the difference of the two quantities, even for turbine and 
compre.ssor efficiencies as high as .9 (90%), it will be considerably less than W. 

The nonideal compression and expansion, even if adiabatic, will modify the 
cycle of Figure 5.12. Frictional heat resulting from turbulent flow in both the 
compressor and turbine tends to increase the respective exit temperatures, as shown 
by Figure 5.14, in which b' and (f are the new endpoints (T'l, > Tb and T'i> Td). 
Points a and c have been assumed to remain unchanged. In order to determine the 
new conditions for points b' and d\ the energy balance for a steady-state, steady-flow 
process will need to be developed. This is necessary since, unlike the Otto and 
Carnot cycles considered in the previous chapter, the various processes (compression, 
combustion, expansion) occur in distinct physical regions. Energy associated with 
the mass flow of the gas from one region to another cannot be ignored. Consider 
the apparatus of Figure 5.15, which represents the flow of a gas in an open system. 
A work output of W, a heat input of Q per kilogram-mole of flow, and a steady-state 



FIGURE 5.14 Effect of Cownpremeor mnd Turlnns Inefftciencime oh a 
Cae~Turbine Cycle. 
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Pi. Vi. Ti 


p 2 , V2, T2 


FIGURE 5,15 A Steady-Flow Systtm. 

rondition in which the net rate of mass flow into the volume is equal to that leaving 
the volume will be assumed. An important aspect of the steady-flow process is the 
work done by the gas in entering or leaving the apparatus. If at the entrance, point 
1 , the pressure is pi and the area is /li, the total force on the entering gas is p\A\. 
Furthermore, if one kilogram-mole occupies a volume corresponding to the length 
d\, the work necessary to transfer that mole into the apparatus will be the product 
of the force and the distance. 

Work necessary for one mole ^ , ir 

= p\A\di = p\\\ 

to enter apparatus 

I’he quantity >li d\ is the volume of one mole, V\ . By a similar argument, the work 
done by the gas in leaving the volume is piVj. Adding the internal energy to the 
flow- work terms, and taking into account W and Q, a steady-flow energy balance 
is obtained. 

p\Vi -I- Vi ^ Q = P1V2 + Ih -f H 

If the kinetic energy ()f the gas is significant, a term \Mv^, in which M is the mas.s 
of one mole, would need to be included. Also, a change in potential energy 
associated with elevation can, if necessary, be accounted for. The variables 
p\Vi -r U\ and piVj + U2 are state variables, that is, they depend only upon the 
Slate of the gas and not upon the process by which the gas reached that state. For 
I onvenience, pV U is defined as the enthalpy, /i. 

h = pV + U 

I'-nthalpy has the same dimensions as the internal energy, namely, Joules per kilogram- 
mole. For an ideal gas, enthalpy depends only upon temperature. 


h = RT+-RT 
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Rewriting the steady-flow energy balance, the following is obtained. 


Ai + Q = A2 + 

Consider the compressor of the ideal gas-turbine cycle in which work is donp 
on the gas, that W = - Wc^ and the heat transfer is zero, Q = 0. For an ideal 
cycle, the following inlet and outlet temperatures (Ta and Tt, respectively) result. 


ha = hb — Wc 


'!^RT. = - Wc 


n + 2 


R(n - T.) = Wc 


For a nonideal compressor there is a new outlet temperature, T'^. 

-^^(n - T.) = w'c 

The inlet temperature, Ta, ha.s been assumed to remain unchanged. Since is 
greater than IVc, T'l, is necessarily greater than Tb. Taking the ratio of the above 
relations, the following is obtained. 


Tb - Ta W'r 


1 


Tb - Ta Wc rjc 

The numerator is the difference of the actual temperatures and the denominator is 
the difference of the temperatures for an ideal cycle. A similar expression is obtained 
for the turbine in which the upper temperature, Tc, is assumed unchanged. 

Tc- r, 

rp rp 

Ic - id 

Turbine and compressor inefficiencies modify both Qi and Q\. 

Q'l = - r;) 


Q'l = - T.) 


The effect of turbine and compressor inefficiencies may best be illustrated with 
a numerical example. Consider the cycle of Figure 5. 14 in which the pressure ratio. 
P 2 IP 1 , is equal to 10, the upper temperature Tc is equal to 1000“C, and Ta corresponds 
to an ambient temperature of 20'’C. The ideal efficiency is 48.2%. The work of 
the turbine and compressor, as well as the net work output per kilogram-mole of 
air, is presented in Table 5.1. For the ideal case, the compressor work is 44.5% 
of the turbine output. As a consequence, the turbine output power must be 80%. 
greater than the net output power. Included in the table are the effects of finite 
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turbine and compressor efficiencies (90% and 80%). A small decrease in the turbine 
work and a concurrent increase in compressor work have a substantial effect on the 
net output. Even though Qi decreases slightly due to the increase in Tt, the net 
efficiency is drastically reduced. 

TABLE 5,1 Effect of Turbine and Compreeaor inefficiency on 
Overall Efficiency for a Caa-Turbine Cycle 


Turbine and 
Compressor 

Vt, 


Work and heat 
(10^ Jfkg-mole) 


Resultant 

efficiency 

rj 

Wt 

Wc 

W 

W2 

100% 

17.86 

7.94 

9.92 

20.5B 

4B.2% 

90% 

16.0B 

B.B2 

7.26 

19.70 

36.9% 

B0% 

14.29 

9.92 

4.37 

1B.60 

23.5% 


One means of increasing the efficiency of gas turbines is through the use of 
a regenerator. Normally the turbine exit temperature of 7a or T'i of Figure 5.14 
h considerably greater than the compressor exit temperature of Ti, or T J,. For 
the previous example, Td = 659 K (386^0) and Tt = 566 K (293"C). A portion 
of the input heat, b to e of Figure 5.15, may, in principle, be recovered from the 
turbine exhaust gas. The input heat, Qi is reduced to that of e to c only. Since 


P 
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FIGURE 5.17 A Combtnsd Gas and Steam Turbine Power Plant. 


the outjjut is unchanged, a net increase in efficiency is achieved. As the pre.ssure ratio 
is increased, however, the compressor exhaust temperature, 7^, increases, and the 
regenerator effectiveness decreases. 

Further modifications of the basic gas-turbine cycle are possible. Multiple 
compressors with intcrcooling and multiple turbines with successive combustion 
chambers can result in increased efficiency. A further improvement can be achieved 
by using the gas-turbine “waste” heat to either partially or totally power a con- 
ventional steam-turbine power plant. Since the boiler temperature of the basir 
Rankine cycle of Figure 5.16 was only 636°F or 336°C, the exhaust gases of the ga.s- 
turbine example with a temperature of 3B6“C could be used for the boiler heat input. 
A gas-turbine topping cycle is illustrated in F'igurc 5.17. In general, modificatinn.s 
of both the gas- and steam-turbine cycles could also be included. Since the net work 
output is equal to the sum of the two outputs and the heat input is that of the gas- 
turbine combustion chamber alone, a substantial efficiency increase i.s possible. 

Figure 5.18 illustrates the operation of a combined-cycle heat engine in which 
the waste heat of the high-temperature engine, Qia, is the heat input of the low- 
temperature engine, Qia- The overall thermodynamic efficiency of the combined- 
cycle engine is the total work divided by the heal input, Qia- 

W Wa + Wb 
Qia Qia 
= riAQiA 

If'jl = ^bQiB = ffaQlA = ^aiQlA — ^a) = »/«(! - flA)Q2A 
Substituting for the work outputs, the following efficiency expression is obtained. 

V = riA + riB{\ - riA) 

= riA + Vb- riAriB 

The net efficiency therefore may be substantially greater than either efficiency, as 
shown in Figure 5.19. Combined cycle power plants are not only being proposed 
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and constructed for gas turbines but also for magnctohydrodynamic (MHD) elertrir 
generators, the subject of Section 5. 


4. COGENERATION AND DISTRICT HEATING 

Combined-cycle heat engines of the type discussed in the previous section can reduce 
the fuel required for producing work or electrical energy. In a similar fashion, the 
joint production of thermal and electrical energy can also result in significant energv 
savings [B 10], Large quantities of process steam, saturated steam at temperatures 
generally less than 200 "C (392“F), are used for numerous industrial processes. The 
second-law elliciencies of conventional furnaces used for raising process steam and 
for providing thermal energy for space and water heating are rather low, no more 
than 30% for process steam boilers and less than 10% for space and water heaters, 
'The thermodynamic potential of the high-temperature combustion process is not 
utilized for these applications, and hence available work of the fuel is lost. If instead 
of using a heat exchanger to reduce the temperature of the thermal energy (a highly 
irreversible system), a heal engine were to be used, some of the available work that 
would be lost could be recovered. This is the underlying principle of cogeneration. 
High-temperature combustion products are first used to drive a heat engine (usually 
connected to an electric generator) and the heat rejected by the engine is used for 
the thermal need. As a result, the second-law efficiency of a system providing both 
thermal and electrical energy may be considerably greater than when the tasks arf 
accomplished individually. 

In many systems, raising process steam, for example, a steady-flow process is 
involved. Hence, an expression for the available work of the steady flow is desired. 
An expression fur the available work of a closed system was obtained in Chapter 4. 


- Va) - T^{S - Sa) + Pa{V - Va) 

The .subscripted quantities refer to the state of the system when it is in equilibrium 
with the .surrounding environment or ambient condition. The energy balance for 
a steady-flow sy.stem developed in the previous section entailed an accounting of the 
work as.sociated with the gas entering and leaving the system, that is, the pre.ssiire 
volume product of the respective flows. Although the work associated with a steady 
flow is pV, not all this work can be recovered in bringing the moving gas to rest. 
Only the pre.ssurc in excess of the ambient pressure, />^, contributes to a force from 
which work can be obtained. While a steady flow might be used to push a piston 
(its pres.su re being ^), the other side of the piston experiences a force due to atmospheric 
pre.ssure, pA . Since the work done on the atmosphere is not recoverable, the following 
is obtained. 


available wwk 

= (/» - Pa)V 

due to a steady flow 
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Adding this term to the available work of a closed system yields the following. 

B ^ {U ~ Ua) ^ {p - Pa)V - Ta{S - 5^) + Pa{V - Va) 

= (U + pV)- (Ua + PaVa) - Ta(S - Sa) 

The first term on the right-hand side may be recognized as the enthalpy of the stream, 
k and the second is the enthalpy of the gas when it is brought into equilibrium with 
lilt' environment, Ha. 

B = h-hA-TA{S- Sa) 

The enthalpy difference is the energy of the steady flow (relative to the environment) 
whereas the term involving the entropy difference is that energy which cannot be 
coiiveried to work.* 

I'hrough the use of published steam tables, the available work of saturated 
steam (100% vapor) may be determined. Dividing by A - a quantity e.s.sentially 
equal to the thermal energy required for producing the steam, the result indicated 
in Figure 5.20 is obtained. 


Temperfiture °C 



• The term exergy has also been used for the available work of a steady-flow system [1 1]. '‘Potential 
'"'^•rk" is probably a more descriptive term. 
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FtGURE 5.21 A Steam-Turbine Cogeneration System for Raising 
Process Steam. 


If the very small quantity of mechanical work needed to pressurize the feedwater 
is ignored, this result corresponds to the second-law cITiciency of raising the steam 
in a boiler with no thermal losses. Thermal lo.sses, including those of the flue, can 
be accounted for by multiplying the efficiency of Figure 5.20 by the conventional 
first-law efficiency, t], of the boiler. 

An elementary cogeneration system for producing process steam is indicated 
in Figure 5,21. The boiler pressure, pa, is chosen so that when the steam expands 
reversibly in the turbine, saturated steam at the desired temperature (point 4 on the 
diagram) is obtained. The data of Figure 5.22 was obtained assuming an upper 
temperature limitation of 1000“F (53B°C) and the entering water at a temperature 
of 6B''F (20°C). The upper curve is the second-law efficiency (assuming no thermal 
losses). Indicated in the figure is the fraction of the thermal energy that is converted 
to work by the turbine and the fraction corresponding to the available work of the 
proce.ss steam. The elementary cogeneration system of Figure 5.21 is considerabiv 
more efficient than a conventional boiler which produces only process steam. As 
in the case of the steam-turbine cycles discussed in an earlier section, the overall 
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FIGURE 5.22 Second-Law EJficiency for a Cogeneration Syetem. 


sfiond-law efficiency of the cogeneration system ran be increased through the 
judicious use of regenerative feedwater heaters. 

More fuel per unit of process steam is required for cogeneration llian for raising 
process steam alone. This added fuel energy, however, is entirely converted to 
electrical energy (with a reversible turbine and lossless boiler). This suggests an 
incremental rating system for specifying the electrical generating performance of an 
actual cogeneration system. For an ideal cogeneration system, one kilowatt-hour 
of added fuel energy is required for one kilowatt-hour of electrical energy, a fuel 
•■atf: of 3412 Btu/kWh. Actual cogeneration systems can achieve a fuel rale of 
41)00 Btu/kWh [12], which is only about half the fuel required by a conventional 
power plant producing only electrical energy. 

Other heat engines, such as the gas turbine indicated in Figure 5.23, can also 
be used in a cogeneration system. For the same conditii;jns used for the gas turbine 
^'1 the previous section, an upper temperature of 1000°C, Tc, and a pressure ratio 
10, the temperature of the turbine exhaust, 3B6“C, Tj, is considerably higher than 
that needed for raising process steam. The output of the turbine-compressor system, 
however, is unaffected by the heat exchanger. Hence, the process steam requires 
no additional fuel; it is generated from the thermal energy that would otherwise have 
been rejected to the environment. If all the exhaust heat were used for raising 



fuel 



heat exc/iangvr 
(process steam boiler) 


FiGURE 5.23 A Gas-Turbine Cogeneration System. 


saturated steam at a temperature of 400'’F (204°C), 17.6% of the fuel’s input energy 
would be converted to available work of the steam. The overall second-law elficienn 
of the system with a reversible compressor and turbine would be 65.8%! I’his is 
achieved despite the irreversibility of the heat exchanger — the temperature of the 
turbine exhaust is con.siderably higher than that of the process steam. 

While the second-law efliciency of a gas turbine cogeneration system is reducetl 
by turbine and compressor lo.sses, the reduction is less than when no process steam 
is produced. Since a nonideal gas turbine system rejects a greater quantity of waste 
heat for a given input, a greater quantity of process steam can be generated. For 
a 90% efficient turbine and compressor (Table 5.1), 21.5% of the input is converted 
to available work of the process steam (400“F), resulting in an overall second-law 
efficiency of 58. 4%. The 80% efficient turbine and compressor reduce the second-law 
efficiency to 49.5%. If a lower steam temperature is desired, the second-law efficiency 
of the gas turbine cogeneration system would be less, owing to the greater temperature 
differential in the heat exchanger. But the efficiency could be increased if the heal 
rejected by the gas turbine were first used to raise steam suitable for a steam turbine 
(as in Figure 5.1 7). The steam-turbine portion would be suitably chosen to exhaust 
saturated steam at the desired temperature. 

Closely related to the production of process steam for industrial uses is the 
cogeneration of electrical energy and hot water suitable for a district heating system. 
District heating systems typically use a nonpressurized hot water distribution .system- 
individual users, such as a private residence, tap a small quantity of the hot water 
which, by means of a heat exchanger, warms water for space heating and provides 
hot water for domestic usage. In the summer, the heat can also be used to power 
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FiCURE 5.24 A Cogeneration System for District Heating. 


an absorption-type air conditioning system (Section 6 of Chapter B). District heating 
systems, common in Europe, could also be widely used in the United States, thus 
reducing energy needs [12]. 

Saturated steam at a temperature of 212“F (100°C) could be used to provide 
the hot water. The system of Figure 5.2 1 would have an overall second-law efficiency 
of 40%, assuming no thermal losses or irreversibilities. Modifications of the steam 
cycle, such as shown in Figure 5.24, improve the overall efficiency of the system. 
This cycle is similar to that of Figure 5.10, except the condenser temperature for 
the turbine has been increased to 212“F (100°C). The steam from the turbine is 
condensed in the heat exchanger, transferring a thermal energy of Qh to the district 
heating system. For this system, = 36.2%, a considerable reduction from the 

46.6% efficiency of Figure 5.10. The district heating system, however, is supplied 
with 855.6 Btu of thermal energy per pound of steam that flows through the boiler. 
The ratio of Bn (the available work of the thermal energy) to Q 2 is .147 and hence 
the second-law efficiency of the overall system is 50%. Since the district heat would 
substitute for heat supplied by conventional furnaces that are less than 10% efficient, 
significant energy savings could be realized even when losses of the cogeneration 
district heating system are taken into account. 


5. MAGNETOHYDRODYNAMICS 

^^ hile the twentieth century has been marked by major improvements in both prime 
movers and electric generators, electricity is still produced in much the same manner 
in 1900. Basically, an engine that converts heat to mechanical work is connected 
to an electric generator by a rotating shaft. Though it is possible to convert heat 
^t*d chemical energy directly to electrical energy, large-scale application of direct 
I'unversion techniques has been lagging. 
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The importance of high temperatures in achieving high efhciencies has been 
discussed. Even though the upper temperature for modem gas turbines exceeds 
that of steam-turbine boilers, the temperature is still considerably less than achievable 
combustion temperatures of 2000° C or higher, resulting in a significant “temperature 
loss.” Magnetohydronamics, MHD for short, is a process by which high-combustion 
temperatures can more fully be utilized. It is also a direct conversion process 
eliminating the mechanical link between the heat engine and the electric generator. 
There are presently proposals to use an MHD generator as a topping cycle fur a 
conventional steam-turbine power plant. Overall efhciencies as high as 50 to 60^, 
are anticipated, although, with the exception of the Soviet Union, large-scale 
developmental projects have been minimal [14-lB].* 

Conventional electric generation depends upon the motion of a conductor in 
a magnetic field as in the conceptually simple generator of Figure 5.20. An induced 
electric field, Einduced, a vector quantity perpendicular to both the velocity, v, 
and the magnetic field, B, results. 

Einduced = V X B V/m 

The movement of charges, electrons for the metallic conductor, results in a terminal 
charge accumulation that gives rise to an opposing electric field which, for an ideal 
conductor, cancels the induced field. A voltage is developed as shown in Figure 
5.25, which in turn results in a load current for the resistance R. Concurrently, the 
conductor current in a magnetic field produces a force on the conductor. The force, 
as the expression for the induced electric field, involves a vector product. 

F = I X B n/m length 

The resultant force, F, is in a direction opposite to the motion of the conductor. 
Work must therefore be done on the conductor in an amount equal to the energy 
dissipated by the resistance (assuming losses are negligible). This two-step conceptual 



* Reference 18 contains a summary ofU.S. research projects. 
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FiGURE 5.26 An EUctron Ionizing Collision 


process accounts for the induced voltage and the reaction force resulting from the 
load current. 

In an MHD generator a high-velocity ionized gas or plasma serves as the 
moving conductor. Since the gas is a direct product of combustion, the mechanical 
linkage of a rotating shaft is eliminated. At high temperatures, a few free electrons 
of the gas will have sufficient kinetic energy to ionize a neutral atom through a 
roilision, as indicated in Figure 5.26. For the normal constituents of combustion, 
electron energies of 12 to 15 eV (electron volts) are nece.ssary for ionization. 

Unfortunately, even at temperatures of 2500 to 3000“C, the ionization achieved is in- 
sufficient for a useful generator. This neces.sitates introducing, by a process known as 
steding, molecules such as potassium or ce.sium which have lower ionization energies. 
Consider the MHD duct of Figure 5.27 with the coordinate system shown. 
The flow is along the x axis with a velocity of ExUo- The magnetic field is along 
the z axis and is directed in the -z direction (B = The induced electric 

field may be obtained from the cross product of the velocity and the magnetic field. 

^induced = V X B = AxUo ^ ( “ ^z^o') 

= nyiioBo 

^yinducEd = UqBq 

results in an upward motion of positive ions and a downward motion of 
If the load current is zero, charges will accumulate on the upper and 


This field 
electrons. 




p 



combustion nozzle Mill) duct 



lower plates until the field produced by these charges cancels the induced field. 
With a load resistance, the current, /, is a result of the plasma current. The plasma 
current interacts with the magnetic field producing a force which tends to retard 
the gas flow. In many respects, the MHD duct is similar to the gas turbine of the 
Brayton cycle (in Section 3). During the adiabatic expansion of c to d, electrical, 
rather than mechanical, energy is produced. Since a portion of the electrical output 
would be needed to drive the compressor, an ideal MHD cycle has the same maximum 
theoretical efficiency as that of the ideal gas-turbine cycle (Figure 5.28). The waste 
heat, Qi, of proposed MHD generators will at a relatively high temperature. 
The low-temperature heat exchanger could thus be the boiler of a steam-turb 
cycle. Used in this fashion, a combined cycle MHD generator and steam turbme 
are expected to result in overall efficiencies in excess of 50%. 

Between the combustion chamber and the MHD duct, c to 0, is a nozz^l^^' 
within which a portion of the internal energy of the gas is converted to kinetic energy- 
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FIGURE 5,29 An Open-Circuited MHD Duct. 


If the combustion chamber and nozzle are considered as a single unit, a steady-state, 
strady-flow equation follows. 

hb Qi = ho -Muo^ 

Point b is considered the input, and point 0 is the exit. A term, \Muo^ is included 
to account for the kinetic energy associated with the high exit velocity of the gas 
(the input kinetic energy has been assumed negligible). The following is thus obtained 
For an ideal gas. 

= Qi- (fc - k) 


= Qi- - n) 

The temperature at the entrance to the combustion chamber, Tj,, depends, for an 
ideal gas compressor, upon the pressure ratio and the ambient temperature. To. 

Tb = TaipzIpiV'^”*^^ 

A specified value of Qj, a quantity that depends upon the combustion process, yields 
a relationship between To and ao- The higher the temperature, the lower the 
Velocity. Since a high temperature is desired for a high ionization rate and a high 
velocity is desired to maximize the induced voltage, and hence, the output power, 
a compromise between temperature and velocity is necessary. To avoid supersonic 
lurbulence, however, a velocity somewhat less than that of sound is necessary. 

The Lorentz force equation may be used to determine the force on the moving 
charges of the ionized gas. Assuming that all currents are zero, as is the case for 
the open-circuited generator of Figure 5.29, the following is obtained for the force on 
a charge of q coulombs. 

F = ^(E -h V X B) 

F = q{Ej + uoBo) 
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Positive ions in the absence of an electric field experience an upward force, whereas 
the force acting on negatively charged electrons is downward. For an open circuit 
these charges accumulate on the plates, resulting in a net positive charge on the 
upper plate relative to that of the lower plate. Charges will continue to accumulate 
until an equilibrium condition is achieved, that is, until an electric field is developed 
that results in a zero net force. 

Fy = 0 = y(£y + mo5o) 

Ey = — UqFq 

Since Ey is a negative quantity, it corresponds to a downward-directed electric 
field (the direction of a force on a positive test charge). The field thus tends to 
oppose further charge accumulation. The open-circuit voltage, For, is hence equal 
to uo^dQ, a being the height of the duct. 

Foc = 

For magnetic fields of 2 to 5 T (tesla, or webers per square meter) and a velocity of 
1000 m/s (comparable to the speed of sound for anticipated temperatures and 
pressures), a voltage of 2 to 5 kV results for a one-meter duct height (a = 1 m). 

To produce electric power, a load current and hence a plasma current must 
be generated. The plasma current depends upon the motion of positively charged 
ions and free electrons. The charge currents, however, depend upon velocity, with 
the velocity due to the more massive ions being considerably less than that due to 
the electrons. Therefore, only the current of the free electrons will be significant. 

q= -e = —1.6 X 10"^® coulombs 

It will also be assumed, due to the construction of the MHD duct in Figure 5.27, 
that Es = 0. The z component of force, F*, will also be zero, since v x B for a 2 
directed magnetic field will have no z component. If Vx and Vy are the components 
of the electron’s drift velocity relative to the velocity of the gas, the following is 
obtained. 

Fx = -e{Ex - VyBo) 

Fy = - elEy + (wo + Vx)Bo] 

For conditions typical of an MHD generator, the drift velocity of electrons is 
proportional to the force. Mobility, fi, however, is usually specified in terms of an 
electric field. 

V = -fjiE 

The minus sign indicates that an electron drifts in the opposite direction of the field- 
Since - eE is the force on an electron, the following may be written. 

V =: - {lile)eE * (nle)¥ 

While the above relation was derived in terms of a force due to an electric field, it 
is equally valid for forces arising from a combination of electric and magnetic fields. 

t'x = iFle)Fx Vy = {ji/eWy 



Two simultaneous equations are thus obtained for the velocity components. 

Px = ~ VyBo) 

Vy = -tl[Ey + (tto + P*)5o] 

If the single collector of Figure 5.27 is used, the axial component of the electric field, 
Ex, tends to be shorted out by the collector. 

£x = 0 

l/x = fiVyBo 

Vy = -tl[Ey + («o + tiVyBo)Bo] 

_ H{Ey + UqBq) 

""" 1 + 

fi^Bo{Ey -I- uo^o) 

"* rviw~ 

The plasma current density (current per unit area) depends upon the velocity of the 
electrons, the density of free electrons, «e, and the charge of the electron, - e. 

7, = - ritevx amperes/square meter 

Jy = -Tieevy 

j neefi^Bo{Ey + uqBq) 

TTTV 

^ nee^i{Ey -t uoBo) 

1 + (i^Bo^ 

When Ey is equal to — uqBq (the open-circuit condition), both Jx and Jy vanish. 

For a load resistance, the load current is equal to the current density, Jy, times 
the area of the collector, hd. 

Il = bdJy 

The load voltage, Vl, owing to the internal impedance of the MHD generator, will 
he less than the open-circuit voltage, Foc< Introducing a loading factor, K, a quantity 
necessarily less than one, the following is obtained. 

Vl = KVoc = KuoBoa 
Ey-- Vila = - KuoBo 

^^pressions for both the load current and the power, Pl, may then be obtained. 

^ ntefiuoBo{\ — K)bd 
1 + 

„ - K)abd 

i + — 



The maximum power, Plimii corresponds to a maximum in the factor JC(1 - j() 
occurring when = |.* 

^ neellU[i^BQ^ahd 

= 4(1 + M 

The load power depends upon the electron’s mobility, fi, as well as upon the electron 
density, rie. Electron mobility for conditions typical of an MHD generator will be 
on the order of .1 to 10 meters/second per volt/mcter. For magnetic fields of 2 lo 
5 T, will be comparable if not large compared to unit. This factor, being 

in the denominator of the power expression, tends to reduce the load power. A 
segmented electrode generator, Figure 5.30, however, does not have this factor in 
the denominator of its expression for output. In a segmented generator, a return 
path for the axial current density, 7x, is lacking. Therefore, while an axial Held 
may exist, the axial current density must vanish. 

‘/x = 0 Wx = 0 

Using the original expression for Vy, in which Vx is now zero, the following is obtained. 
The subscript 1 is used for the first segment. 

Vy = -tiiEy + UO-fio) 

Jy = —ngevy = ngefi{Ey + uo^o) 

/lj = neefiUoBn{\ — K)bdi 
Ely = - K)abdy 

/’L.mai = -Ugm^Bfi^abd^ 

4 

If the total length of the duct is d, {d = d\ di ■■■), an expression for power 
identical to that of the numerator for the nonsegmented generator is achieved. 
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Phinn — BQ^abd 

4 

Since the output of a segmented generator may be considerably greater than the 
output of the nonsegmented version, a segmented design is normally preferable. 

To obtain reasonable output powers, a free electron density greater than that 
associated with combustion alone is necessary. Since the product of the mobility 
and the density is involved, the conductivity of the plasma, ff, is important. 

tJ = mhos/m 

Reasonable values of conductivity, that is, values greater than one mho/m, are 
necessary for significant power generation. The electron density depends upon the 
rate at which electron ionizing collisions with molecules occur. This in turn depends 
upon the free electrons’ velocity distribution. For free electrons in thermal 
equilibrium with molecules of the gas, an approximate Maxwellian distribution 
results. In terms of the speed of an electron, », the following distribution, y(y), in 
which m is the mass of the electron is obtained. 

The distribution function, corresponds to the number of electrons with a speed of i; 
in a velocity interval of one meter per second. Figure 5.31 is a plot of/(y) for a 
lemperature of 2500°C (2773 K). Electron energies are indicated on the 

horizontal scale in electron volts. Very few electrons have energies greater than a 
lew electron volts. Ionization of molecules having ionization energies of 10 to 15 



FiCVRE 5JI Relative Electron Velocity Dutrilniiion for a Tenv- 
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FIGURE 5.32 A HalUEJfect MHD Generator. 


eV is insufficient for a practical generator. Alkali metals such as cesium (3.89 eV) 
and potassium (4.34 eV), which have considerably lower ionization energies, have 
a much higher likelihood of being ionized. Introducing a small quantity of these 
atoms during combustion, typically 1 to 2%, results in values of conductivity com- 
mensurate with reasonable output powers ((7 > 10 mho/m). Seeding, however, 
complicates the cycle since the seed materials need to be recovered. If an MHD 
generator is used in conjunction with a steam-turbine cycle, a seed precipitator 
preceding the stack is required. Both economic and pollution considerations preclude 
releasing the seeded gas to the atmosphere. 

The generators of Figures 5.27, 5.29, and 5.30 rely on electric fields and currents 
perpendicular to the gas flow and are known as Faraday generators. Figure 5.32 
illustrates another configuration, a Hall-effect generator, which depends upon axial 
components of the electric field and current. To maximize output, the segmented 
transverse electrodes arc short-circuited, resulting in a zero value for Ey. The load 
for this generator is between the end electrodes. 

MHD generators produce direct current, the voltage and current being 
determined by the duct configuration and the plasma parameters. A direct to 
alternating current converter is thus necessary if the electrical energy output is 
intended for use by utilities. Several practical considerations tend to limit tht 
immediate introduction of MHD generators. Incomplete combustion tends to reduce 
both the expected gas temperature and velocity in the duct. Desired conditions can 
be achieved either by preheating the air prior to combustion or by introducing excess 
oxygen. Energy expenditures for producing oxygen or preheating the air tend to 
reduce the overall efficiency. Power is also required to produce the high magnetic 
fields although superconducting magnets could greatly reduce this loss. Duct 
materials need to be either able to withstand high combustion temperatures or to 
be suitably cooled. Unlike in the gas turbine, however, mechanical stresses are 
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minimal. Since plasma wall losses can be significant, reasonable size ducts are 
necessary to increase the volume to wall ratio. As a consequence, generators wil;h 
thermal powers less than a few hundred megawatts appear impractical. 

A more complete analysis of an MHD generator is obviously beyond the scof)c 
of this brief section. For example, the reaction on the gas flow by the plasma current 
(J X B) has been omitted though it must be considered in the duct’s design and in 
estimating its efficiency. Several energy conversion texts have sections covering 
MHD generators [19-24] and numerous others are devoted exclusively to MHD 
generation [25-28]. Two problems are included at the conclusion of the chapter 
to provide a quantitative perspective. 


6. ENVIRONMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Electric power plants, especially large modern facilities, have a significant environ- 
mental impact over a very substantial area. To obtain a quantitative estimate of 
this impact, an electric generating plant with an average thermal heat input of one 
gigawatt (10® W) will be considered. Assuming an efficiency of 40%, an efficiency 
corresponding to that of modern plants, the average electrical output power is 400 
MW. Based upon an average U.S. per capita electrical energy consumption rate 
of approximately 1.2 kW, this facility is sufficient to supply all electrical energy 
requirements, both direct and indirect, for 330,000 people. Based upon the ratio 
ofin.stalled capacity to the average consumption rate, total generating capacity needs 
to be approximately 2.3 times that inferred by the average rate of 1 ,2 kW per capita. 
The power plant thus need.s to be capable of supplying a peak electric power of 920 
MW which, assuming an unchanged conversion efficiency, requires a peak thermal 
input of 2.3 GW. This power plant with a peak electrical capacity of 920 MW is 
comparable in size to large single-unit generators now in operation and is typical 
of numerous facilities that are either under construction or have been planned. 

Residential usage of electrical energy for the United States in 1979 accounted 
for 33% of that supplied by utilities (Figure 5.3). An average power of 400 MW 
would therefore be sufficient for the residential usage of 1 million people. If both 
residential and commercial usage is considered (55.9% of total consumption), this 
results in a population base of 600,000 people. Excluding industrial usage, the U.S. 
average consumption rate of electrical energy is approximately 3 kW per capita, 
and it is also the power requirement for those in a not heavily industrialized urban 
area. The 400 MW electric power plant (average power) is thus sufficient to supply 
a medium-sized urban area of 600,000 people. 

Figure 5.33 provides the relevant data for such a power plant. An assumed 
*>niler efficiency of 90% results in a stack loss of 100 MW. Since the electrical output 
for an overall efficiency of 40% is 400 MW, a cooling or waste heat removal of 500 
^IW is required. The fossil fuel requirements arc significant. For one day’s 
f^peration, 24 x 10®WhorB.19 x 10 ^®Btuofthermal energy is necessary. Assuming 
^ heat value of 28 x 10® Btu per metric ton for coal, this would mean 2930 metric 
Ions of coal, that is, 29 railroad cars of coal, each with a capacity of 100 tons. A 
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moderate-sized train (5B coal cars) would thus be required every other day to supply 
the plant with coal. If oil is used as a fuel (5.B x 10* Btu/bbl), 14,100 bbl (nearly 

600.000 gal) would be needed each day. Based upon a per capita usage of 1 .2 kW, 
the daily coal requirement is nearly 9 kg and that of oil is l.B gal. It is primarily 
the centralized aspect of power plants rather than its per capital rates that result 
in its large impact. 

The simplest method of removing the waste heat is through a system using a 
flow of water to directly cool the condenser. Since large quantities of water are 
necessary, this method is suitable only for plants adjacent to rivers or large bodies 
of water. A cooling rate of 500 MW requires the daily removal of 4.1 x 10^* Btu 
or 10^^ cal of waste heat. For a temperature increase of ten Celsius degrees, 10® 
kg of water are required. This constitutes a daily rate of one million cubic meters 
of water (272 x 10* gal or B37 acre-ft) or an average flow rate of 12 m^/s. While 
the water is not used in the sense of being used up, large flow rates are necessary. 
"Once through” cooling systems for large power plants are impractical in water-sparse 
regions. In addition, if the growth of electrical energy consumption within the United 
Slates continues, natural runoff will be insufficient for inland power plants. 

An alternative waste heat removal scheme which is, despite its additional 
expense, becoming increasingly popular, is the cooling tower [29-32]. A cooling 
lower transfers the waste heat to the atmosphere either by the evaporation of water 
(a wet tower) or through direct conduction (a dry tower). Natural draft towers can 
be very large (over 1 00 meters in diameter and 1 00 to 1 50 meters in height). Although 
forced draft towers are considerably smaller, large motor-driven fans are necessary 
in them to provide sufficient air flow. 

Since a wet cooling tower, either natural or forced draft, cools through 
evaporation, considerably less water is required than for a “once through” system. 
The evaporated water, however, is “lost” to the atmosphere. While the heat of 
evaporation depends to a small extent upon ambient air conditions, a cooling of 
approximately 540 cal/g of water is realized. A daily water consumption of only 

20.000 m^ (5 million gal) would thus be required for the 1 GW example, which 
corresponds to a flow rate of .22 m^/s — less than 2% of the water needed for a 
nonevaporative cooling system. Dry cooling lowers require no water, but they tend 
to be larger, more expensive, and, owing to their poorer heat transfer, result in a 
small reduction of the power plant’s overall efficiency. 


TABLE 5.2 EsHmalmd 1977 EnuMtiotu for UJ. Elec- 
trical UHlitiee and Average Emieeiane per Unit of 
Thermal Energy 


Pollutant 

tons per year 

glWy 

SO 2 

19.4 

30.1 

Particulates 

3.7 

5.7 

CO 

0.3 

0.47 

HC 

0.1 

0.16 

NOx 

7.8 

12.1 


Source: Emission data from reference 33. 



Large electric utility power plants also emit considerable quantities of air 
pollutants, as indicated by Table 5.2 [33]. The emissions per unit of energy of this 
table are based upon the total thermal energy used for electricity generation in 1977. 
While the emissions are due to all fuel types, sulfur dioxide and particulate emissions 
for natural gas are normally very small, and hence the emissions for the combustion 
of coal and oil tend to result in higher per unit energy emissions than indicated. 
The daily emissions of the 1 GW example, based upon the average emissions for 
1977, are tabulated in Table 5.3. Included in this table is the dilution volume 
necessary to achieve the primary air quality standards of Table 5.3. The last quantity 
of this table, R, was calculated assuming the pill-shaped dilution volume of Figure 
5.34 that has a height of 2 km. 


TABLE 5J Doily Emiaoiona of 1 GW { Thermal) Plant Baaed Upon 
Average U.S. Emiaaions for 1977 


Pollutant 

Daily emission* 
{metric tons) 

Primary standard^ 

Dilution volume 
{hr?) 

R 

{km) 

SO 2 

B2 

BO 

1025 

12.B 

Particulates 

16 

75 

213 

5.8 

NO, 

33 

100 

330 

7.2 


* Average value based upon average emissions ofTablc 5.2. 
“Table 3.2. 


The region affected by the atmospheric pollution depends primarily upon the 
dispersal time of the pollutants, a time that is more or less comparable to one day. 
In general, however, other sources of emissions, particularly those due to the auto- 
mobile, must also be considered. The pill-shaped dispersal volume should therefore 
be considered only as a very rough approximation of the actual emission dispersal 
process. Natural dispersal is usually insufficient to achieve desirable air quality 
standards. National emission standards, Table 5.4, have thus been adopted, which 
are applicable to all new power plants [34]. Based upon average figures for 1977, 



FIGURE 5J4 Pill~ohaped Dilution Volume. 





a substantial reduction in emissions is required. In addition, state and locally enacted 
emission regulations affect many presently operating power plants. 

Particulate emissions consist of inert fuel materials, fly ash, and combustibles 
that are released unburnt, as soot, owing to inefiicient combustion. The technology 
for removing particulate emissions is considerably better developed and more readily 
available than that needed to remove gaseous emissions of sulfur dioxides and nitrogen 
oxides. Four devices used to remove particulates from flue gases are illustrated in 
Figure 5.35. The bag filter consists of a fabric bag which is periodically shaken to 
remove entrapped particles, which then settle to the bottom of the collector. The 
electrostatic precipitator utilizes a high-voltage electrode to ionize the flue gas. Ions 
tend to attach themselves to the particles, which are then attracted to the outer 
grounded electrode. Periodic tapping of the electrode is used to free collected 
material. Both bag Alters and precipitators are highly effective (99%) in the removal 
of small particles that affect visibility and are responsible for adverse health effects. 


TABLE 5.4 Standards of Performancs for Fossil^Fnsi-Firsd Steam Generators 



Fuel 

Standard based 

Alternative 

Percentage of 


type 

upon heat inpul^ 

units 

1977 emissioTu 

Sulfur dioxide 

Liquid 

.a lb/10® Btu 

10.9 g/Wy 

36 


Solid 

1.2 lb/10® Btu 

16.4 g/Wy 

54 

Particulate matter** 

All 

.llb/10®Btu 

1.4g/Wy 

25 

Nitrogen dioxide 

Gaseous 

.21b/l0®Btu 

2.7 g/Wy 

22 


Liquid 

.3 lb/10® Btu 

4.1 g/Wy 

34 


Solid 

.7 lb/10® Btu 

9.6 g/Wy 

79 


' Maximum two-hour average. 

Opacity no greater than 20%, except that 40% permissible for up to two minutes of any hour. The 
efTect of uncombined water vapor is excluded from the opacity standard. 

Source; Data from reference 34. 

A less complex but also less effective Alter is the cyclone inertial collector. 
Inertial and drag forces are used to separate the particulates from the gaseous 
components. This collector, although particularly effective in the removal of large 
particles, is limited in its ability to remove small particles. The last particulate 
removal device of Figure 5.35 is the wet scrubber. Particles entrapped by the fluid 
are separated along with the fluid in a cyclone inertial Alter. Water used as a 
scrubbing fluid is highly effective in particulate removal, 

Sulfur dioxide flue gas removal schemes, unfortunately, are less developed than 
particulate Alters [35-37]. The present reduction of sulfur dioxide emissions has 
been accomplished through the use of fuels with a low sulfur content. Since supplies 
of low sulfur fuels are very limited, this is purely a short-term solution. One scheme 
for reducing sulfur dioxide emissions consists of injecting limestone (CaCOj) along 
with fuel into the furnace. At high temperatures, the sulfur dioxide reacts with the 
limestone to form calcium sulfate (CaS 04 ) which can then be removed by a wet 
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clean gas 


particulates 

(c) Cyclone inertial filter 

(d) Wet scrubber 

FIGURE 5.35 Flue Gas Particulate Removal Devices. 

scrubber. Limestone injection, however, is not effective enough in removing sulfur 
dioxide to be used for many of the high sulfur content fuels. 

Scrubbing flue gases with a slurry of limestone, however, does appear a viable 
sulfur dioxide removal process for high sulfur fuels. This method avoids the furnace 
injection of limestone and the associated problems. In the scrubbing processes, the 
sulfur dioxide reacts with the slurry, forming calcium sulfates and sulfldes which are 
then removed with the scrubbing slurry. Since the scrubbing process concurrently 
removes particulates, this appears to be a particularly attractive scheme. 

An alternative process fur reducing sulfur dioxide emissions is to remove the 
sulfur from the fuel before combustion. In order to conserve limited supplies of oil 
and gas, large quantities of coal will undoubtedly be used for electric power plants, 
making sulfur removal from coal very important. Large-scale usage of coal for 
proposed mammoth generating complexes may, in itself, result in an unacceptable 
environmental impact [38, 39]. Coal gasifleation appears an attractive means of 
producing a low-energy content clean gas, free of sulfur, for electric generation 
[40-43]. In addition to low-energy gas production, pilot plants are also being built 
to produce a high-energy content natural gassubstitute from coal. While a high-energy 
content gas is necessary for efficient pipeline distribution, the low-energy fuel produced 
by a much simpler process is adequate for use at the gasifleation site. Gasifleation 
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would thus be done at the site of the electric power plant. 

Coal gasification is not a new process. “Power gas” was used in the nineteenth 
century for specialized applications that required a clean fuel. When heated, 
entrapped hydrogen and hydrocarbons are liberated from the coal. Heating can most 
readily be accomplished through combustion. 

C + O 2 — CO 2 

If the available oxygen is insufficient, the carbon dioxide can react with carbon to 
produce carbon monoxide. 

CO 2 + C — > 2CO 

While hydrogen is liberated from the coal, additional hydrogen can be formed by 
passing steam through the coal bed. 

C + H 2 O - ^ CO + H 2 

The combustible cun.stituents of the coal gas are thus primarily carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen. Since air is used as a source of oxygen, large quantities of nitrogen 
that reduce the heating value of the gas are also present. A further reaction between 
hydrogen and sulfur is important. 

H 2 + S > H 2 S 

Hydrogen sulfide may be removed from the gas by a reaction with limestone. 

CaCOa + H 2 S — > CaS + H 2 O + CO 2 

Ihis reaction is accomplished by scrubbing the gas with a limestone or dolomite 
(CaCOa ^nd MgCOa) slurry. Scrubbing also removes other undesirable particulates 
from the coal gas, thus producing a clean-burning fuel. 

A low-heating-value fuel, 120 to 160 Btu/ft^ (as compared to natural gas, on 
the order of 1000 Btu/ft^), is produced by this process, which is adequate for a steam- 
turbine boiler or a gas turbine. Since coal cannot be used directly for gas turbines, 
this increases the utility of coal. The advantages of high-efficiency combined gas- 
turbine steam-turbine cycles can thus be realized with a coal-derived fuel. A con- 
current benefit of the coal gasification sulfur-removal process is that sulfur is removed 
in the form of a sulfide, CaS, as opposed to that associated with flue gas removal, 
in which a sulfate, CaS 04 , is obtained. Elemental sulfur, a salable product, may 
readily be obtained from the sulfide. 

Coal gasification and the subsequent combustion of the gas can, in effect, be 
carried out in a single reactor: a fluidized-bed combustion system. This system is 
fueled with coal particles of up to two centimeters in size as opposed to the finely 
pulverized coal used in conventional boilers. A turbulent, relatively high-velocity 
iiir stream (a few meters per second) tends to suspend the coal particles during 
combustion. By suitably controlling the coal rate and the air flow, an incomplete 
combustion reaction occurs yielding a gas rich in carbon monoxide. The boiler is 
generally located right above the fluidized-bed combustion region. Through the 
use of a secondary supply of air at the boiler, the carbon monoxide gas is oxidized 
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resulting in an efficient heat transfer to the boiler tubes. One advantage of fluidized- 
bed combustion is the ease of ash removal. The ashes produce a heavy agglomerate 
which falls from the combustion region and is carried off by a moving grate. Emissions 
of sulfur oxides can be significantly reduced by injecting crushed limestone, together 
with the coal, into the fluidized-bed combustion region. During combustion, the 
sulfur of the coal reacts with the limestone forming calcium sulfate which, along with 
the ash agglomerates, falls from the combustion region. Flue-gas scrubbing is thus 
not necessary for a fluidized-bed combustion system. 

Nitrogen oxide emissions are primarily the result of the combustion process in 
which oxygen combines with the nitrogen present in the air. Since the oxidation 
of nitrogen increases with temperature, a low flame temperature is important. Slow 
burning, in which air is continually mixed with fuel along the path of the flame 
(tangential firing) in a conventional boiler, tends to reduce the combustion tem- 
perature and hence the formation of nitrogen oxides. Since combustion temperatures 
required for efficient fluidized-bed combustion systems tend to be lower than those 
of conventional boilers, these combustion systems tend to also have relatively low 
emissions of nitrogen oxides. 


7. FI TFT. CELLS 

In a fuel cell the chemical energy of the fuel is converted directly to electrical energy. 
Not only is the mechanical-energy transfer eliminated (as for MHD energy 
conversion), but the high- temperature combustion process is also unnecessary. As 
a consequence, many of the pollutants normally formed at high temperatures are 
avoided. The fuel cell having no moving parts (except for auxiliary equipment such 
as circulating pumps) is a potentially viable, low polluting, high-efficiency device. 
The hydrogen -oxygen fuel cell, the most advanced type, has been extensively used 
for space applications. For these cells, energy storage is in the form of liquid hydrogen 
and oxygen, which, when combined in the fuel cell, produces electrical energy'. 
Terrestrial applications, however, require the use of more readily available fuels, such 
as coal or hydrocarbons. A substantial developmental effort has been directed toward 
producing low-cost fuel cells that use fossil fuels (the cost of cells produced for space 
applications has been $100,000/kW and more). The development of this type of 
fuel cell has been considerably more difficult than that of hydrogen-oxygen cells. 

The basic concept of a fuel cell can be traced back to Sir William Grove (1B39). 
It was not until 1932, however, that Francis Thomas Bacon (a descendant of the 
seventeenth-century Bacon) demonstrated a working hydogen-oxygen fuel cell. 
During the 1950s, several fuel cells capable of producing substantial output powers 
were developed. A detailed coverage of fuel cells is included in many of the texts 
on direct energy conversion referred to in the discussion of MHD energy converters 
[19-24]. Other references are also available [44, 45], and there is an excellent briei 
survey of fuel cells written by Crowe and published by NASA [46]. 

Figure 5.36 is a schematic diagram of a hydrogen-oxygen fuel cell. Porou.s 
electrodes are required to bring the gaseous reactants into contact with the electrolyte, 
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FiCURE 5.36 Schematic RepreacHtation of a HydrogeonOxygen Fuel CelL 


potassium hydroxide for the cell shown. At the electrodes, an electron interchange 
occurs which results in an external load current. Hydrogen, the fuel, combines with 
the hydroxial ions of the electrolyte at the anode. 

H 2 + 20H- — > 2 H 2 O + 2r 

The electrons, due to the external current, are transferred to the cathode where they 
react with the oxygen, the oxidant. 

2r+^2 + H20 20H- 

A water molecule is the net product of the overall reaction. 

H 2 + -O 2 — > H 2 O 

The fuel cell reaction differs from that of combustion in that the oxidation involves 
an electron transfer via an external circuit. A considerable portion of the reaction 
energy is thus obtained in the form of electrical energy, the remainder being heat. 

Since each molecule of hydrogen gas, H 2 , results in the transfer of two electronic 
charges, the charge transfer due to a kilogram-mole of gas may be obtained by 
multiplying the charge of the two electrons by Avogadro’s number, A^o- 

g = 2eNo 

= 1.93 X 10® coulombs 

This is equivalent to a current of one ampere for 1.93 x 10® s (approximately six 
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years). The useful electrical energy, IVg, delivered to the load for each kilogram-mole 
of hydrogen gas depends upon the potential achieved, F. 

We = gV 

A fuel cell may be considered a steady-Aow process (similar to that of Figure 5.15) 
in which the output work is electrical energy (Figure 5.37). 

The output work and input heat are related to the enthalpy of the reactants. 
hi, and the reaction product, hz. 

hi + Q = h2 + We 
We = hi-h2 + Q 

For a hydrogen-oxygen fuel cell, Q is negative, that is, heat is produced as a result 
of the reaction. The electrical energy is therefore less than the enthalpy change, 
h\ — hz, and hence less than the thermal energy produced in a simple combustion 
process in which the mechanical work is zero. 

The electrical energy produced by the cell may be calculated from another 
thermodynamic property of the reactants, the Gibbs function (often referred to as the 
free energy). For a reversible, isothermal, constant pressure process, the work is equal 
to the change in the Gibbs function which, for a temperature of 25°C, yields the 
following. 

We = gi - g 2 = 56.7 X 10^ cal/(kg-mole of H 2 ) 

= 2.37 X lO"J/(kg-molcofH 2 ) 

Knowing the electrical energy, the cell potential may be obtained. 

F= Weig 
= 1.23 V 
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Losses due to electrode resistances, polarization of the electrolyte, and depletion of 
the electrolyte at the electrodes decrease the electrical energy and hence the output 
voltage of the cell. The above potential, which was calculated ignoring losses, is 
therefore the open-circuit voltage. 

The maximum electrical energy, IVe, may be compared to the energy of 
combustion, A 1 — A 2 . 

Ai - ^2 = 68.3 X 10® cal/(kg-mole of H 2 ) 

= 2.86 X 10®J/(kg-mDleofH2) 

The maximum efficiency of a cell is the ratio of fVg and hi - hi- 

« - 

^mH — , , — -o-J 

hi - hj 

A hydrogen-oxygen fuel cell has a maximum efficiency of 83%; a minimum of 1 7% 
of the reaction energy is in the form of heat. Since the output is electrical energy, 
the thermodynamic losses of a conventional heat cycle are avoided. 

The fuel cells used for the Apollo missions were similar to the cell of Figure 
5.36. The cell was designed to operate at a pressure a few times the atmospheric 
pressure and at a temperature of 260“C. At room temperature, the electrolyte, a 
water solution of 75% potassium hydroxide, was solid. A complex start-up procedure 
was necessary to bring the electrolyte up to the operating temperature. Sintered 
nickel electrodes with a high porosity on the electrolyte side (to provide good 
electrolyte contact) and with a low porosity on the side in contact with the gaseous 
reactant were used. Accurate pressure differentials were maintained to prevent the 
electrolyte from flooding the gas passages. A complete unit consisting of 31 series- 
connected cells produced a voltage of 27 to 31 V and a power of 560 to 1400 W 
and weighed 111 kg. Three units operating in parallel produced the required 
electrical energy as well as potable water for the crew. 

The Gemini fuel cells utilized a solid electrolyte (also referred to as an ion exchange 
membrane). While solid electrolytes tend to have higher resistivities than liquid electro- 
lytes, they can be made very thin. Fibrous transport channels were used to absorb 
and carry off the water. This type of cell collected the reaction products within 
itself— a process suitable only for limited durations which are typical of space flights. 
With the solid electrolyte and fibrous water absorber, controlled pressurization was 
unnecessary. A fuel cell unit consisted of three stacks, each containing 32 cells, and 
produced powers up to one kilowatt with the 31 -kg unit. Two units were required 
for each flight. 

Hydrogen and oxygen can be produced by the electrolysis of water or by a 
high- temperature catalytic dissociation of water. The latter process, very inefficient 
^t present, may be improved in the future. Manufactured hydrogen could be used 
^ a synthetic fuel for terrestrial applications, directly replacing natural gas and, if 
liquified, could provide a substitute for petroleum [47, 48]. The widescale usage 
of hydrogen as a replacement for natural gas and petroleum has often been referred 
io as a hydrogen economy. Hydrogen-oxygen fuel cells could then be used for localized 



generation of electricity. Electrolysis of water, however, requires large quantities 
of electrical energy. The viability of hydrogen as a synthetic fuel, if produced by 
electrolysis, is therefore dependent upon the availability of large quantities of low-cost 
electrical energy. A greater potential for terrestrial fuel cells is offered by the direct 
conversion of fossil fuels to electricity. 

Common hydrocarbon fuels such as methane (the main combustible constituent 
of natural gas) and petroleum derivatives are much less reactive than hydrogen and 
are therefore more difficult to oxidize. In addition, many hydrocarbon fuels, when 
oxidized, result in undesirable by-products which interfere with the operation of fuel 
cells. Since in addition to water, carbon dioxide is also a product of the oxidation 
of a hydrocarbon, an acidic electrolyte is necessary to avoid the formation of carbonates 
which inhibit the fuel cell reaction. Either expensive catalytic electrodes or high 
temperatures are necessary for the direct oxidation of hydrocarbon fuels. 

An alternative to direct oxidation is to re-form the hydrocarbon fuel into a 
more readily oxidizable fuel, hydrogen. For natural gas, methane may be converted 
to hydrogen by a reaction with either oxygen or steam. 

2 CH 4 + O 2 — > 2CO + 4 H 2 
CH 4 + H 2 O — > CO + 3 H 2 

The resultant carbon monoxide may be further oxidized to form carbon dioxide. 
2CO + O 2 — > 2 CO 2 
CO + H 2 O — > H 2 + CO 2 

The hydrogen produced by this reaction may then be directly used in a fuel cell. 
Since the use of liquified oxygen is impractical for most terrestrial applications, a 
fuel cell using air as the oxidant is desirable for an economically viable electric power 
source. The development of a self-contained fuel reformer and air-fuel cell has been 
the aim of a gas utility consortium, TARGET (Team to Advance Research for Gas 
Transformation). Pratt and Whitney Aircraft has been responsible for the develop- 
mental work. A 12i-kW electrical unit approximately the size of a conventional 
furnace which provides heat as well as electricity from natural gas has been tested. 
Phosphoric acid immobilized in a matrix electrode separator forms the electrolyte. 
Details of the electrode construction and catalyst have not been released. 

An alternative fuel cell study has been carried out by Westinghouse. The goal 
of this project was to produce a high-temperature (1000°C) fuel cell suitable for 
producing electric power from coal in a central generating facility [49, 50]. A low- 
energy fuel gas described in the preceeding section would first be produced from 
the coal. Sulfur compounds which would interfere with the operation of the fuel 
cell would then be removed by scrubbing the gas. The resultant fuel would be a 
mixture of hydrogen and carbon monoxide; air would be used as the oxidant. Calcia- 
stabilized zirconia would form the electrolyte, (Zr02)(Ca0). The fuel electrode 
would be either cobalt- or tin-stabilized zirconia cermet, while the air electrode would 
be either tin-doped indium oxide or antimony-doped strontium oxide. The studies 
conducted indicated that a 60% overall conversion efficiency was possible. 
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The technical feasibility of fuel cells has been established, but further 
developmental efforts are needed to substantially reduce their cost. Proposals for 
governmental funding provide for the continuation of a reasonable effort in the 
development of fuel cells. 
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PROBLEMS 

1. Assume an electric power plant has a thermal efficiency of 40%. The heat energy 

and corresponding fuel to produce one kilowatt-hour of electrical energy are 

desired. 

(a) Determine input heat energy in Btu. 

(b) Determine, assuming coal to be the fuel, the quantity (in kilograms) necessary. 

(c) Determine, in gallons, the quantity of oil that would be necessary. (One 
barrrel of oil is equivalent to 42 gal.) 

(d) Determine, in cubic feet, the natural gas necessary. 

(e) Suppose the power plant had an efficiency of only 30%. By what percentage 
would its fuel requirements increase? 

2. Consider the Rankine cycle of Figure 5.7. 

(a) Determine for the uppef pressure of 2000 psia the pressure in atmospheres 
and in newtons per square meter. 

(b) Determine, assuming the ideal gas law is valid, the volume in cubic meters 
per kilogram-mole of the point 4' (T = 1000°F). Water vapor can be 
assumed to behave as a gas with six degrees of freedom. What is this volume 
in cubic feet per pound of water vapor? The experimentally derived value 
is .3935 ft^lb. 

(c) Path 4' to 5 ( /> = 1 psia) is an adiabatic expansion. Determine, using the 
pressure-volume relation for an ideal gas, the turbine expansion ratio, that 
is, the ratio of the volume of point 5 to that of 4'. The actual volume of 
point 5 is somewhat larger than that calculated by ignoring the phase change 
(258 ft^lb). 

3. A common English energy unit for steam calculations is Btu per lb of water. 

Determine the conversion factor to convert the English units to joules per kilogram 

of water. Determine the equivalent energy units for the cycle of Figure 5.7. 

What is the work output, in watts, for a steam rate of one kilogram per second? 

4. Consider the steam cycle of Figure 5.10. Determine the steam rate in pounds 



per hour necessary for a mechanical output power of 1 .0 GW. Assume individual 
turbines are used. What is the power output of the high-pressure turbine 
(4' to 4")? What is the output of the low-pressure turbine? 

5. Dry air with an atomic weight approximately 29 contains 21% by volume of 
oxygen, 02- Since the other constituents of air, primarily nitrogen, do not 
contribute to the combustion process, only the heat associated with the com- 
bustion of oxygen is obtained. Assume an initial temperature of 20°C and 
atmospheric pressure. 

(b) Calculate the heat of combustion of carbon with air. (See Chapter 3.) 
Express the result in joules per kilogram-mole of air. 

(b) What is the heat of combustion for methane? 

(c) Assume the exit velocity of a combustion chamber is negligible. Calculate, 
assuming the heat of combustion is equal to the change in enthalpy, the 
combustion temperature for carbon and methane. Ignore the change in 
gas composition due to combustion products and assume air behaves as a 
gas with five degrees of freedom. 

(d) What is the volume expansion ratio assuming the pressure remains constant? 

6 . Consider the ideal closed-cycle gas turbine of Figure 5.12, with a pressure ratio 
of 1 6. Point (a) corresponds to ambient conditions, that is, 20°C and atmospheric 
pressure. The working fluid is air. 

(a) Determine the compressor exit temperature, T^. 

(b) What is the heat input per kilogram-mole of air, Qz, assuming the complete 
combustion of methane with air (use result of previous problem)? What 
would Tt be for this heat input? The entrance and exit velocities can be 
considered negligible. 

(c) A more reasonable upper temperature is 1200°C for Tc. Determine the heat 
input, ^ 2 , for this temperature. Use this temperature for the remaining 
parts of the problem. 

(d) Determine the exit temperature, Tj. What is the turbine work output? 

(e) What is the compressor input work? What is the net output work? What 
fraction of the turbine output is needed to drive the compressor? 

(f) What is the overall efficiency of the turbine, that is, M^/Q 2 ? Compare this 
result with that obtained from the expression derived in the text. 

-/ = 1 - 

7. An ideally reversible compressor is used to compress 1 kg/min of air. Assume 
air behaves as an ideal gas with five degrees of freedom. The ambient pressure, 
pAt is 1.01 bar and the ambient temperature, Ta, is 20“C (1 bar = 10* n/m^). 
The exit pressure of the compressor is eight times the ambient pressure. 

(a) What is the temperature of the air after being compressed? 

(b) What is the power, in kilowatts, necessary to drive the compressor? Whnt 
is the rate at which available work b delivered by the compressed air? 

(c) The compressed air is cooled, by means of a heat exchanger, to the ambient 
temperature while its pressure remains unchanged. What is the rate at which 
heat is removed from the air? 
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(d) What is the rate at which available work is delivered by the cooled compressed 
air? 

(e) Suppose an ideal system is used to recover the available work of the cooled 
compressed air. What is the rate at which heat, at a temperature of Ta, 
needs to be absorbed by the ideal system if the available work is to be fully 
recovered? 

B. A throttling valve is used with the compressor of Problem 7 to reduce the 
compressed air pressure to 5 bars. While throttling is irreversible, the change 
in enthalpy of the air remains unchanged. 

(a) What is the rate at which available work is lost as a result of the throttling 
process? What is the rate at which available work is transferred by the 
compressed air after being throttled? 

(b) An ideal reversible turbine is used which exhausts air at atmospheric pressure. 
What is the output power of the turbine? What is the rate at which available 
work is lost by the turbine exhaust? 

(c) An ideal system which allows for a heat transfer at the ambient temperature 
is used to extract mechanical power from the compressed air. Determine 
the maximum output power for the system and corresponding rate of heat 
transfer. 

9. A compressed air system using a compressor and a turbine is used for transferring 
mechanical power. The input power is 2 kW and the pressure ratio for the air is 
five. The ambient pressure is 1.01 bar and the ambient temperature is 20‘’C 
(1 bar = 10^ n/m^). 

(a) Assume the compressor and turbine are ideal reversible devices. What is 
the temperature of the compressed air and what is its flow rate expressed 
in kilogram-moles per second? 

(b) Assume the compressor is 80% efficient and the turbine is ideal. What is 
the temperature of the compressed air and its flow rate for this condition? 
What is the rate at which available work is transferred by the compressed 
air expressed in kilowatts? What is the output power of the turbine if the 
air is exhausted at the ambient pressure? What is the rate at which available 
work is “lost” if the turbine Ls exhausted to the atmosphere? 

(c) Assume both the compressor and turbine are 80% efficient. Repeat part (b) 
for this condition. 

10. A district heating system supplies water at a temperature of 95"C. A 20 C° 
cooling occurs before the water reaches its destination. The return temperature 
is 20°C, the same as that of the ambient environment. 

(a) Heat is supplied at the rate of /^(thermal) to the system. What is the 
minimum rate at which available work needs to be supplied to provide the 
same quantity of thermal energy? 

(b) What is the fraction of the thermal energy lost by the distribution system? 
What is, in terms of /’(thermal), the rate at which available work is lost? 

(c) At the destination of the system, a perfectly insulated heat exchanger is used 
to provide a domestic supply of hot water at a temperature of 50°C. The 
domestic water enters at a temperature of 20°G and the district return is 
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at 20°C. What must be the ratio of the two flow rates? What must be 
the rate at which thermal energy is transferred to the domestic water? What 
is the rate at which available work is transferred to the domestic water? 

(d) A furnace with a 15% flue loss is used to power the district heating system. 
What is the overall first-law efficiency in supplying the domestic hot water? 
What is the second-law efficiency. 

11 . High-energy electrons are required to generate ions in an MHD electric 
generator. An expression for a Maxwellian electron distribution, /(z;), is given 
in the text and indicated in Figure 5.31. 

(a) Show that this distribution function integrated over all speeds (0 to oo) is 
indeed n^. 

(b) Assume the temperature of the electron gas is 2500°C (2773 K). Determine 
the fraction of the electrons that have kinetic energies sufficient to ionize 
cesium (3.89 eV). (Note: The integral that needs to be evaluated can be, 
if integrated by parts, transformed to a standard probability integral.) 

(c) Determine, again for a temperature of 2500°C, the fraction of the electrons 
that have sufficient kinetic energies to ionize potassium (4.34 eV). 

12 . For an MHD generator, a gas with a high temperature and velocity is desired. 
Assume a compression ratio of three is utilized. The entrance conditions 
correspond to ambient conditions, that is, a temperature of 20°C and atmospheric 
pressure. Air is the working fluid and the cycle is that of Figure 5.23. 

(a) What is Q 2 , assuming the heat is a result of the combustion of methane (see 
Problem 5)? 

(b) Determine the compressor exit temperature, Tf,. 

(c) Assume the exit velocity is 1000 m/s, a velocity just slightly less than sonic 
velocity for these conditions. What is the exit temperature? 

(d) Assume a flow rate of one kilogram-mole per second. What is the heat input 
power? What is the power supplied to the compressor? 

13 . Based upon the per unit of energy emission data of Table 5.2, what is the average 
quantity of each pollutant per kilowatt-hour of electricity for 1977? Assume an 
overall conversion efficiency of 3. What is the yearly per capita quantity of 
pollutant emissions for an average per capita consumption rate of 1.2 kW? 

14 . Consider the electric power plant of Figure 5.33. 

(a) What are the daily carbon dioxide emissions if the 1 GW input power is 
due entirely to the combustion of carbon? 

(b) A limestone slurry is to be used to reduce the sulfur dioxide emissions. 
Assume the limestone, CaCOs, combines with the sulfur dioxide forming 
calcium sulfide, CaSOs, and carbon dioxide. What is the daily quantity 
of limestone required to remove all sulfur dioxide? What is the daily quantity 
of waste sulfide? 

(c) By how much does the sulfur dioxide removal increase the carbon dioxide 
emissions of the plant? 

(d) Complete removal of sulfur dioxide is impractical. Suppose the sulfur 
dioxide emissions are reduced to that permitted by the emissions standards 
of Table 5.4 for solid fuels. What is the daily quantity of sulfur dioxide 
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that must be removed by the slurry? Repeat parts (b) and (c) for this 
condition. 

15, Since the demand for electrical energy is not uniform throughout a given day, 
a generating capacity in excess of the average power is necessary. Alternatively, 
storage of electrical energy is a possibility. Assume the average output is Pgy 
and the daily variation about the average can be approximated by a sinusoid 
with a peak to peak amplitude ooof Par and a period of one day. 

(a) Determine the energy that would need to be stored by a lossless storage system 
if the power plant output is held constant at P„. 

(b) IfPav = 1 GW, determine the storage capacity in kilowatt-hours. 

(c) With an energy storage system, a smaller capacity power plant is required. 
Assume a generating facility costs SlOOO/kW of capacity. What is the value 
of the storage system, expressed in dollars per kilowatt-hour of capacity. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Nuclear Energy 
Fission 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Nuclear energy, as is well known, is an outgrowth of the atomic bomb development 
of World War II. Energy derived from the .splitting of the atom in a controlled 
reaction was viewed in the late 1940s as a nearly unlimited source of power. 
“Responsible men spoke of atomic power so cheap it wouldn’t pay to meter it” [1]. 
While statements of scientists and government officials tended to be more restrained, 
they did little to dampen these unrealistically high expectations. 

As a result of the urging of Albert Einstein in 1939, the United States embarked 
on a nuclear development program. Under the direction of Enrico Fermi, a natural 
uranium controlled nuclear reaction was obtained on December 2, 1942 at the 
University of Chicago. Due to wartime secrecy, very few were aware of this historic 
occasion. Excellent descriptions of this and subsequent events by Lapp [2] and 
Calder [3] are available and provide fascinating reading. 

In 1972, 30 years after the first chain reaction, nuclear energy provided only 
1% of the total energy used in the United States. The development of nuclear 
power was and continues to be both slow and costly. 

In 1979, 71 reactors with a combined generating capacity of53.7 GW, produced 
1 1 .5% of the electrical energy in the United States [4]. In that year, nuclear power 
accounted for 3.5% of overall energy usage. As of 1980, 1 15 reactors with a combined 
generating capacity of 128 GW were either under construction or being planned 
If all these facilities are completed, the nuclear generating capacity at the end of 
the 1960s will be 182 GW. Based upon the rate at which electricity was used in 
1979, nuclear power plants could supply about 40% of the electrical demand. About 
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40% of the world’s nuclear generating capacity is in the United States. In 1978, 
the world’s installed capacity of about 130 GW accounted for approximately 2.0% 
of the world’s energy consumption. 

While the growth in nuclear generating capacity in the United States during 
the 1970s was impressive, the rate of expansion has been less than that anticipated 
in 1970. Projections of 1200 to 1500 GW of capacity for the year 2000 were then 
common [5]. This projected capacity for nuclear reactors was twice the total 1979 
generating capacity of all types of facilities. By 1977, however, a capacity of 400 to 
600 GW for 2000 was thought to be more probable. At the beginning of the 1980s, 
it i.s doubtful that a nuclear generating capacity of 400 to 600 GW for 2000 will be 
realized. Not only have construction costs of reactors been increasing at a much 
more rapid rate than inflation, but the acceptance of nuclear power by the public, 
especially in the aftermath of the March 1979 Three Mile Island accident, is not 
assured. Furthermore, the growth in demand for electrical energy is expected to be 
much less than in the past. Many of the proposed new generating facilities, nuclear 
reactors as well as fossil-fueled plants, may not be needed. 

No longer does one hear talk of the low cost of nuclear energy for, at present, 
nuclear reactors for electrical energy generation are at best marginally competitive 
with fossil-fueled plants. Present discussion has shifted from its low cost to that of 
a Faustian bargain. Even the then director of the AEG Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Alvin M. Weinberg, referred in 1971 to nuclear energy in such a context 
[6].* The main cost of this nearly inexhaustible source of energy is the cost of 
maintaining long-term social institutions that will oversee the storage of the very 
slowly decaying fission waste products. These products, due to their radioactivity, 
need to be isolated from the environment for many millenia. At present, there 
appears to be no means of avoiding their nearly indefinite storage. 

Nuclear energy depends upon the equivalence of mass and energy predicted 
by Einstein’s 1905 theory of relativity. Very few formulas are as well known. 

E = 

The energy equivalent of one kilogram of mass is thus 9 x 10^^ J (c^). For a world 
energy usage rate of B.l x 10^^ W, the conversion of one kilogram of mass to energy 
would be sufficient for 3 h. A daily conversion rate of only B kg would be equivalent 
U) the present fossil fuel consumption. 

For the United States, 2.5 kg per day would supply a total consumption rate 
of 2.6 X 10^^ W, whereas .77 kilogram of matter would be sufficient to generate all 
electricity used. Even considering that only a small fraction (less than -n^) of 
fissionable material such as uranium can be converted to energy, the fuel requirement 
is still exceedingly small. Taking this factor into account, less than one metric ton 


* As of January 1975, the Atomic Energy Commission (AEG) wa.; eliminated and in its place two 
'‘[“vv organizations were established. The Nuclear Regulatory Cnmmi.'ision (NRG) wa.s formed to replace 
the regulatory structure of the AEG, while the Energy Research and Development Administration 
(£RDA) was formed to oversee not only nuclear energy development but other energy forms as well. 
' he functions of ERDA were taken over by the Department of Energy which was established in 1 977. 
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of uranium is sufficient for a day's electricity generation. For a comparison, 2.4 
million metric tons of coal would be required to produce the same energy. 

The very minute quantity of fuel required for nuclear reactions as compared 
to chemical reactions undoubtedly contributed to the early overly optimistic pro- 
jections. While nuclear fuels are reasonably abundant, the limitation of fis.siDn 
reaction is its waste products. Thus, instead of being limited by procurement, as in 
the case of dwindling fossil fuel reserves, nuclear energy i.s limited by an unprecedented 
disposal problem. 

2. EXCESS MASS AND BINDING ENERGIES 

Nuclear energy depends upon either splitting or combining atoms to result in products 
which have a mass that is slightly less than that of the original reactants. Nuclear 
energies can thus be predicted from changes in atomic masses or weights. By definition, 
the carbon- 1 2 isotope has an atomic mass of precisely 12.00000.* The average mass 
of the individual nucleons of carbon, that is, the six protons and six neutrons, is 
therefore one amu (atomic ma.ss unit). A kilogram of one amu nucleons thus contains 
Avogadro’s number, No, of nucleons. Based upon the carbon system, the following 
kilogram mass is obtained for one amu and for one atom. 

1 amu l/No = 1/6.0225 x 10^^ = 1.66 x 10“^'' kg 
12 amu (12)(1.6603 x = 19.9 x 10"^’ kg 

If the average mass of nucleons were the same for all atoms, the atomic mass 
would be an integer equal to the mass number of the atom. Even correcting for the 
mass of the orbital electrons (ibis aniu per electron), this is not the case. Both 
the very light and very heavy atoms have a mass in excess of that of the atoms in 
the central region of the periodic table. Since extremely accurate techniques art' 
available for determining atomic ma.sses, an excess mass which depends upon mass 
differences may readily be determined. For convenience, the following notation will 
be introduced. 

A mass number (number of nucleons: protons plus neutrons) 

Z atomic number (number of protons) 

M(A, Z) measured mass of a particular isotope 

An excess mass quantity can be defined as being the actual mass less the “expected 
value, based upon the assumption that individual nucleons have a mass of one amu, 
as is the case for carbon- 12. 


AM = M{A,Z) - A 


*An older chemical system of atomic weights used oxygen, defined as having an atomic weigl^i 
of 16.00. Naturally occurring oxygen, however, consists of a mixture of three isotopes, ’*0, *^0, 

As a consequence, the atomic weight of Dxygcn-16 (99.759^ abundance) differs from an integer 
weight of 16. The slight difTcrenccs between the two systems can be significant when calculating encrgi>^^ 
dependent upon mass differences. 
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Mass number, A 


FIGURE 6.1 "Excess Mass*’ Relative to Average Mass of a Carbon- 
ic Nucleon. 

Figure 6.1. is a plot of “exces.s ma.ss” in which the most abundant naturally occurring 
isotopes were used. 

Elements with mass greater than 12 and less than approximately 220 have an 
average nucleon mass less than that of carbon. Both the very light and very heavy 
elements have greater nucleon masses. For fission, a large element such as uranium 
is split into two smaller atoms, while for fusion, the topic of the next chapter, light 
elements are combined to produce one larger atom. In both cases a decrease in 
mas.s results. 

An approximate energy value for the fission of a uranium atom may be obtained 
from Figure 6.1. If the products have comparable atomic mass, the change of mass 
lor the two fission products is approximately twice .14 amu, or .28 amu. The 
expected energy release may readily be calculated. 

E = AMc^ 

= (.28 amu) (1.66 x 10"^"^ kg/amu)(3 x 10®)^ 

= 4.18 X 10'" J 

Expressed in terms of electron volts (1 eV = 1.6 x 10“^® J), a value of 260 MeV 
is obtained. A more accurate calculation based upon binding energies predicts an 
energy of approximately 200 MeV. 

While the excess mass is conceptually enlightening, binding energies are more 
^'^eful. For atoms other than normal hydrogen, JH, the total mass of the nucleons 
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and orbital electrons when free or independent of each other is greater than their 
mass when combined to form the atom. Therefore, if atoms could be formed directly 
from free neutrons and protons, an energy release corresponding to the decrease in 
mass would occur. Conversely, a like quantity of energy is necessary to reduce an 
atom to its constituents. 

Rather than a mass of one amu, the free neutron and proton mass numbers 
arc slightly greater than unity [9]. 

Mn = 1.00B665 amu (neutron) 

Mp = 1.007277 amu (proton) 

Mh = 1.007825 amu (hydrogen atom) 

The difference, Mh - Mp, is essentially the electron mass which is approximately 
1 B36 of ^hat of a proton. Carbon, ^sC, has a nucleus of six neutrons and six 
protons as well as six orbital electrons. The mass of a hydrogen atom, Mh, is that 
of a proton and electron since the binding or ionization energy of orbital electrons 
is exceedingly small and can be ignored compared to nuclear binding energies. 
Using the above values, the mass of the free constituents may be calculated. 

6M„ + 6Mh = 6(M„ + Mh) 

= 12.09894 amu 

Since the mass of ^gC is 12.00000, the mass “lost” is .09894 amu. Also, since one 
amu corresponds to an energy (mr^) of 1 4.9 x 10“jor931 MeV, the energy associated 
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w^ith .09B94 amu is 92.1 MeV. This quantity of energy would thus be necessary to 
reduce to free neutrons and hydrogen atoms. The average binding energy for 
each nucleon is therefore one-twelfth of 92.1 MeV or 7.6B MeV. 

Figure 6.2 is a plot of the binding energy per nucleon for several elements. 
The fissionable isotope of uranium, has an approximate binding energy of 

7.6 MeV/nucleon. If, as the result of a fission reaction, comparable size fragments 
result (A = 100 to 125), the average nucleon binding energy of the products is 8.5 
MeV. This corresponds to an energy “loss” of .9 MeV per nuclide or 212 MeV 
per atom. A more accurate calculation predicts a slightly smaller fission energy, 
approximately 200 MeV. 

3. RADIOACTIVE DECAY 

The most abundant naturally occurring isotope of uranium is that with a mass 
number of 23B (^92 U). The nucleus of this isotope contains 146 neutrons 
(23B - 92 = 1 46) and hence has a neutron to proton ratio of 1.5B7. This is the largest 
neutron-proton ratio for naturally occurring isotopes. Figure 6.3 is a plot of the 
average neutron to proton ratio of the naturally occurring isotopes. Despite con- 
.siderabH, scattering of points, a tendency for the neutron to proton ratio to increase 
with atomic number for numbers greater than 20 is apparent. 

Uranium, as well as other elements with atomic numbers above that of lead 
(82), is unstable, that is, it tends to decay to a stable element with a .smaller neutron 
to proton ratio. Lead, product of the “JJU chain of decay, has 

124 neutrons and thus its neutron to proton ratio is 1.512. Uranium-238 decays by 
emitting an alpha particle which is a combination of two neutrons and two protons. 
This is identical to the nucleus of the common isotope of helium, jHe. Upon 
combining with two electrons, an alpha particle is indistinguishable from a neutral 
helium atom. Alpha decay reduces the atomic number of the uranium atom by 
two (owing to the two protons of the emitted alpha particle) and the mass number 
by four (two protons plus two neutrons). For the decay of ^JfU, the following 
is thus obtained. 

Thorium, with an atomic number of 90, is the result of this decay. 

Thorium-234 is also unstable, although it decays by emitting a beta particle, that 
is, a nuclear electron. This emission, in effect, increases the number of protons by 
we. Since the quantity of nucleons remains unchanged, the number of neutrons 
niust necessarily decrease by one. Beta decay thus increases the atomic number by 
orie and leaves the mass number (the sum of the neutrons and protons) unchanged, 
-^gain, the neutron to proton ratio is decreased and the following is obtained for the 
beta decay of ^JjTh. 

“jTh ^3tPa + r 

Jhe minus superscript (P~) is used to distinguish this type of decay from a much 




Atomic number, Z 


FiGURE €.3 Average Neutron to Froton Ratio of the Naturally 
Occurring isotopes. 

more rarely observed decay, the emission of a positron Protoactinium-234 is 

also unstable and decays, again by emitting a beta particle.* 

"itPa - > “ju -h r 

While the result of the decay of protuactinium-234 is a new isotope of uranium, the 
nucleon of this isotope contains four fewer neutrons than that of the initial isotope. 
Since this and successive isotopes are also unstable, they proceed to decay radij)- 
actively by emitting either an alpha or beta particle until a stable isotope of lead, 
^ 82 Pb, is obtained. The principal decay paths of this process are shown in Figure 
6.4. Naturally occurring uranium-235, and thorium-232, as well as an artificially 
created isotope, ncptunium-237, result in unique decay chains. (See Problems 3, 6^ 
and 7 at the end of this chapter.) 

•Since the protDactiniuni-234 formed as a result of the lhDriuin-234 decay is in a nuclear extiu^ 
slate, a relatively rare (.15%) transition to the noncNcitcd state may occur at this point. This isfWpf 
also decays to uranium-234 by emitting a beta particle 
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FIGURE SA Radiottctivt Decay Chain of Uramum-238 (Ha^-Life 
Data from Reference 7). 


Both alpha and beta decay can be accompanied by the emission of gamma 
A gamma ray is a form of electromagnetic radiation similar to electrically 
produced X rays. A subsequent section will more fully discuss gamma radiation and 
Us biological effects. 

The rate of decay of a particular radioactive isotope is found to be proportional 
the number of atoms, N, present. Using X for the proportionality constant, the 
following is obtained for the time derivative of N. 




dt 


= - XN 


Since the decay of an atom reduces the quantity of atoms that have not yet decayed, 
a minus sign is necessary. Dividing by a slightly different form is obtained. 

- 

~~N dt ~ 

The fraction of atoms which decay in one second (left-hand side of equation) is equal 
to a constant, that is, it is independent of the fraction which has already decayed. 
The probability of decay of an individual atom is independent of its past history as 
well as the decay of its neighbors. 

Integrating the decay equation, an exponential decay is obtained for N. 

N = 

The constant of integration, A^o, is the quantity of atoms at the initial time of / beiiif; 
equal to zero. While X specifies the decay rate, usually the half-life, that is, the time 
necessary for one-half of a collection of atoms to decay, is specified. Using T 112 to 
specify half-life, it may be related to X through the following equations. 

iV = ijVo = 

t ^^'/2 = 1 

2 

^^^1/2 _ 2 


XT 211 = .693 


T 211 = .693/A 

Since expressions for exponential decay and growth differ by only a minus sign, it 
is not surprising that similar relations are obtained for half-lives and doubling times. 

Included in Figure 6.4 are the. half-lives of the transitions. The half-life of 
uranium-236, 4.51 x 10® yeai-s, is on the order of the age of the universe. Half of 
the uranium-236 that may have been present 4.51 x 10® years ago has since decayed. 
Other half-lives are considerably leiis than that of uranium-236, sufficiently less that 
the decay of these isotopes may be considered nearly instantaneous when measured 
on a ^92 U time scale. The decay rate of the chain is therefore primarily 
determined by the initial isotope of uranium since the various isotopes do not begin 
their decay until formed from the preceding isotopes. 

Mathematically, successive decays may be treated by considering an initial 
isotope © which decays to an intermediate isotope @ which in turn decays to a 
third isotope. The nature of the decay process (alpha or beta) is unimportant since 
only the half-lives determine the decay rates. 


© 


A, 




^2 

7’i/2i 




}ii N, 
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The terms Ni, Ni, are the quantities of the respective isotopes. The decay rate 
of the first isotope is dependent upon only its natural decay rate. 


dNi 

dt 




This equation is identical to that already considered. 

AT, ^ 

An initial value for Ni of has been assumed. 

The rate of change of Ni depends not only upon its natural decay but also 
upon the decay of the initial isotope, since the second isotope is the product of this 
decay. 

^ = A.JV, -AjJV, 
dt 


Using the solution for the following equation results. 


dt 


Part of the solution for Ni is the solution of the complementary equation, that is, 
the equation obtained by setting the right-hand side to zero. 


dt 


Ni = 

The quantity A is an arbitrary constant which will be evaluated after obtaining a 
complete solution by introducing an initial condition. The particular solution may 
be obtained by assuming a solution with the .same time dependence as the driving 
turn (right-hand side) of the original equation. 

Ni = 


After substituting this assumed solution into the original equation and rearranging 
terms, a value for B is obtained. 

+ AjJJr''' = A, 

( — Ai + ^2)B = Ai A^Di 

Ai No, 

^ A2 - A, 


Ar2 


At No, ^ 
A2- Ai 


T be sum of these two solutions is hence a solution of the original equation. 



jVz = 

Az - At 

Specifying an initial condition for Nj determines the value of ^4 . If the second isotope 
is wholly a result of the decay gf the first isotope, its initial value will be zero. 

Ai No, 

Az - Ai 


JVj = - r^^') 

Aj - Ai 

For successive decays in which the initial decay rate is very slow, such as that 
of the uranium-thorium-neptunium chain, the successive decay rates may be shown 
to be approximately equal to the initial rate. The decay rate of the second isotope 
is Az Nz. 


Az Nz 


Az - Ai 

Az “ Ai 


For Az > Ai, that is, the half-life of the initial isotope is much greater than the second 
isotope, the following approximate result is obtained. 

AzNz =^XiNo,r^^\[ - 

When t l/Xz which is equivalent to t P 7’i/Zj, the half-life of the second isotope, the 
decay rate obtained is indeed equal to that of the initial isotope. 

AzA^z ^AiA^o.e"^** = AiA^i 

Since the half-lives of the intermediate isotopes formed by the decay of uranium- 23 B 
are much less than the initial half-life of ^ 92 ^, the successive decay rates are 
essentially equal to that of uranium. 

An interesting element of the uranium-230 radioactive decay chain is that of 
radium-226. Its half-life of 1600 years is sufficiently long that the element may be 
chemically separated from uranium ore before appreciably decaying and sufficiently 
short that it still has a relatively high rate of activity. Radium was discovered in 
1 890 by Pierre and Marie Curie in their attempt to ascertain the nature of uraniunn 
radioactivity. A unit of radioactive decay, the curie (Ci), was originally dchned in 
terms of the natural decay rate of one gram of radium. Since radium-226 has an 
atomic weight of approximately 226, 226 kg of radium contain Avogadro’s number 
(JVo = 6.02 X 10 ^®) of atoms. One gram therefore consists of 2.66 x 10 ^^ atoms. 
Knowing the half-life of radium to be 1600 years, A and the decay rate may be 
calculated. 


A 


1.375 X 10-“ S-* 

Till 
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decay rate = XN 

= 3.66 X 10^° disintegratioiu per second 

For convenience, the curie has been redefined as 3.7 x The curie is thus 

a measure of the radioactivity of a sample. The unit does not, however, specify the 
type of disintegration involved or the energy of the resultant emissions. While samples 
of different isotopes may have equal curie values of radioactivity, their lethality to 
biological systems may not necessarily be comparable. 

The alpha decay of radium produces radon gas. Radon-222, with a half-life 
of just under four days, decays to form polonium-2 IB. Polonium and its decay 
products are known as radon “daughters.” The successive isotopes formed prior to 
have very short half-lives and hence decay very rapidly. Radon, being 
gaseous, has proven to be particularly hazardous when mining and processing 
uranium ore. Radon and its “daughter” products, when inhaled, can lodge on the 
sensitive tissues lining the lungs. The decay of an original radon atom results in 
a succession of decays each of which irradiates the tissue. As a consequence, uranium 
miners often develop lung cancer, which may manifest itself several years after 
exposure. With sufficient mine ventilation, however, this hazard can be significantly 
reduced. 

Another problem associated with radon “daughters” involves uranium mine 
tailings. These tailings being readily available have, unfortunately, been used as 
land fill for commercial and residential construction. Radon produced by the decay 
of the radium remaining in the tailings permeates the structures and subjects its 
inhabitants to the same injury as that sustained by uranium miners. The hazards 
associated with uranium mining and tailings are particularly well treated in a well- 
documented book by Metzger [8]. 


4. nsSION CHAIN REACTION 

The probability of spontaneous fission by a uranium atom, that is, fission caused by no 
apparent external cause, is exceedingly minute. For one kilogram of uranium (235 
or 238), less than one spontaneous fission per second can be expected. Even with 
a fission energy of 200 MeV or 3.2 x 10“ J, this is a negligible power. One fission 
per second is merely 3.2 x 10“^^ W. 

Fission of uranium-235, as well as the artificially produced isotopes uranium-233 
and plutonium-239, may be induced by the capture of a neutron. Fission of these 
isotopes can occur with neutrons of any energy. Slow or thermal neutrons, however, 
have a greater likelihood of being absorbed. On the other hand, uranium-23B, the 
naturally abundant isotope of uranium, will fission only as a result of the absorption of a 
neutron with a kinetic energy of approximately one MeV or more. The latter event 
is known as a fast fission process, whereas fission that results from thermal or slow 
neutrons is known as a thermal fission process. Since thermal neutron fission has the 
highest likelihood, commercial reactors have relied on this process. The breeder 
reactor, the subject of a subsequent section, depends upon fast fission processes. 



The capture of a neutron by a fissionable isotope such as uranium-235 results 
in the formation of a highly unstable isotope, uranium-236. Fission of 
normally yields two fragments and several neutrons. 

+ mu > ^ fragment 1 -I- fragment 2 + neutrons 

In addition to the neutrons and fragments, fission is accompanied by y and radiatiuns 
and a neutrino emission. Most of the energy, 165 to 170 MeV of a total of 
approximately 200 MeV, appears as kinetic energy of the fragments. The kinetic 
energy of the neutrons, the radiation energy, and the subsequent decay energy of the 
fragments, account for the difference. The neutrino, a very difficult particle to detect, 
has a negligible rest mass and no electric charge. (While its existence was postulated 



FIGURE 6J Thsmtal Neutron Fiaeion-Product Yield of Uranium^ 
235 [Reference IF). 




by Pauli in 1927, it was not experimentally observed until 1953). More than 40 
combinations of fission fragments are possible. As shown in Figure 6.5, the fragments 
obtained from the fission of uranium-235 have mass numbers between 72 and 160 
[9, 10]. Fission fragments with mass numbers centered about 95 and 139 are the most 
likely (approximately 6.5% or 65 isotopes from each 1000 fission events). Since two 
fragments occur, the total yield will be twice the number of fission events. The 
probability of equally massive products, it may be noted, Ls very snSall (.01%). 

For a given fission event, the sum of the mass numbers of the fragments plus 
the number of neutrons must be equal to the initial mass number plus one, to account 
for the captured neutron. Atomic numbers must either balance or differ only by that 
which can be accounted for by a beta emission. On the average, approximately 2.5 
neutrons are released by the thermal fission of uranium-235. Ignoring a beta emission, 
ail average of 141.5 neutrons (236 - 2.5 - 92) must be divided between the fission 
fragments. The average neutron to proton ratio for these products, 1.54, is thus 
considerably greater than that of the naturally occurring isotopes with mass numbers 
between 72 and 160. Therefore fission fragments are highly unstable and, as a 
consequence, radioactively decay to form stable isotopes. These products, especially 
those with moderately long half-lives, are the biologically hazardous reactor waste 
products which will be discussed more fully in Section B. 

If, on the average, at least one of the neutrons produced results in a subsequent 
fmon, a self-sustained fission reaction can occur. Fi.ssion by thermal neutrons results 
in highly energetic neutrons with a measured energy density that can be approximated 
by the Watt equation [11]. 



Energy, E, is expressed in mcgaelectron volts, and n{E) dE is the probability that a 
neutron will have an energy between E and E dE. Integrating n{E) dE over all 
energy values yields one. A plot of n(£), Figure 6.6, shows that the most likely energy 
is between .5 and 1 MeV and that neutron energies above 1 MeV are probable. The 
probability of neutrons with energies below one eV, the range desired for thermal 
fission of uranium-235, is exceedingly minute. 

The probability of interaction between particles, such as a neutron and a uranium 
atom, is often expressed in terms of a cross section. The total cross section, as well 
as that for fis.sion of uranium-235, is given in Figure 6.7 [12-14]. The probability of 
a neutron causing a fission event depends upon its kinetic energy and tends to increase 
^'ith decreasing neutron energy. The minimum average energy of a neutron 
corresponds to the situation in which the neutron is in thermal equilibrium with its 
•‘Hvironment. As for a gas molecule, a thermal neutron will have on the average, 
a kinetic energy of fit T, For a temperature of 293 K (20°C), this corresponds to 
038 eV. The microscopic fission cross section, (7/, for this condition is approximately 
300 b (barns), one barn being equal to 10"^® m^. An interaction probability for a 
'leutron depends not only upon the microscopic cross section of the target atom but 
also upon the number of atoms present (uranium-235 atoms for this case). Nuclear 
cross sections, it will be noted, are smaller than the atomic cross sections (discussed 








in the MHD section in the previous chapter) by several onlers of magnitude. Never- 
theless, the mathematical and physical significance of the cross-section concept remains 

unchanged. 

The total cross section, tr, for a unit volume (one m^) is tjJV, where N is the 
volume density of the target atoms. For a neutron flux density of / neutrons per 
square meter per second which has an initial value of /o, an exponential decrease 
with distance results. 

I = neutrons/m^-s 

When X = 1/ffW, the neutron flux is reduced to a value of Ije of its value at x = 0. 
This distance is also the mean free path of a neutron. 

I = 1/ffJV 

Based upon the mass density of uranium, its volume density, N, is approximately 
4.B X 10^® atoms/m^. For an interaction cross section of 1 b m^), the mean 

free path is .208 m or 20.8 cm. 

At thermal neutron energies, the average fission cross section of uranium-235 
Ls approximately 500 b, resulting in a mean free path of only .04 cm, which represents 
a high probability of neutron fission. Since only .7 1 % of naturally occurring uranium 
is uranium-235, only one out of each 140 atoms is Therefore, the fission 

macroscopic cross section of ^ 92 ^, is considerably reduced, and the correspond- 
ing mean free path is on the order of 5.8 cm. For thermal neutron energies, 
uranium-238 has a relatively small cross section of approximately 10 b. Unfortunately, 
exceedingly large cross-section resonances occur at higher energies (see Figure 6 . 8 ). 
For the high energy fission neutrons to have a high probability of being absorbed by 
uranium-235, they must first be slowed down or thermalized. The energy transition 
resulLs in intermediate energies that may correspond to the resonance energies of 
uranium-238. 

Capture by uranium-238 of neutrons with energies less than 1 MeV results in 
•he formation of a new isotope of uranium which through beta decay results in 
plutonium-239.* 

J7. + ”'U -U- ”JPu 

Plutonium-239, like uranium-235, is fissionable by thermal neutrons. If this is the 
tluminant process, however, insufficient neutrons will be available to sustain a fission 
chain reaction. Therefore, the high energy fission neutrons of Figure 6.6 must be 
slowed to thermal velocities without an appreciable number being lost through capture 
hy the uranium-238 present. While it is po.ssible to eliminate or reduce the quantity 
f^f uranium-238 atoms present (enrichment), the separation of uranium isotopes is 
<'ustly. Concentrations of uranium-235 greater than a few percent are seldom used 
in thermal reactors. 


The beta decay of ha.s a half-life 042.3.5 min and that of nBptunium-239 is 2.35 days. 



Cross section (barns) 



Neutron energy' (eV) 


FIGURE 6.8 Fotaf (ffr) and Fi««ioh {a/) Cross i^ecfioM of UroHium- 
238 {Reference 13). 


High energy neutrons are slowed down through elastic collisions primarily with 
moderator nuclei nominally at rest. For such a "billiard ball” type collision, both 
kinetic energy and momentum are conserved. 


Vo 



energetic 

neutron 



struck 

nucleus 


scattered 

neutron 


+ \MV^ (kinetic energy) 

mVg = mv + MS (momentum) 
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An interesting case is a head-on collision in which the neutron scattering angle, 
i,s ji or 180°. 



m 


^mi/Q — \MV^ (kinetic energy) 

mvQ = —mv MV (momentum) 


Since the velocities are along the same line as vo, a scalar equation for momentum, 
with the appropriate sign for the velocity of the scattered neutron results. Eliminating 
the struck nucleus velocity, V, an expression relating the scattered neutron velocity 
to its initial velocity is obtained. 

mivo^ - v^) = MV^ 
m{vo - v) = MV 
V Mfm — 1 

Wo MIm + 1 

Since the mass of a neutron is approximately one amu, while that of the nucleus, 
M, is approximately its mass number, A, the ratio MIm is simply A. The ratio of 
the resultant kinetic energy, E, to that before the collision, Eo, is simply (w/wo)^. 



With A = 1, all energy is transferred to the struck nucleus for this case (a head-on 
hit). The smaller the mass number, the greater the energy loss of the neutron. Scatter- 
ing at an angle other than 180° increases the ratio EjEo and hence decreases the 
neutron energy loss. It may readily be shown that EjEo = 1 for ^ = 0, a solution 
corresponding to a complete “miss.” A general solution involves finding the energy 
ratio for all angles and then averaging over all angles to obtain an average energy 
ratio and hence average energy loss. 

Ideally, a moderator should have a low mass number to maximize the energy 
absorbed by each collision, and con currently have a very small absorption cross section. 
As for the case of uranium-238, neutrons absorbed by the moderator reduce the quantity 
available to sustain fission. Typical moderators include graphite (carbon), heavy and 
hght water, beryllium and beryllium oxide, and organic materials. For thermal 
•teutrons, carbon has a scattering cross section of 4.8 b compared to an absorption cross 
section of only .0034 b. The probability of an energy reducing scattering collision is 



thus 1 400 times that of being absorbed. On the average, however, over 1 00 scattering 
collisions are necessary to thermalize 2 MeV neutrons. The corresponding cross 
sections for normal hydrogen are 38 b and .332 b, while those for deuterium (jH) 
are 7 b and .00046 b. Oxygen also has a very low absorption cross section of 
.00019 b. To thermalize 2 MeV neutrons with a water moderator, approximately 
35 scattering collisions are necessary in heavy water, whereas 19 are sufheient in light 
water. Since the constituents of heavy water have very small absorption probabilitie.s, 
heavy water is, except for its high cost, an ideal moderator. Due to the relatively 
small cross sections of all moderators and the large number of collisions necessary to 
slow megaelectronvolt neutrons to thermal velocities, large volumes of moderators 
are necessary. Reactors must therefore be reasonably large. 

The Fermi reactor established that a fission chain reaction was possible. Since 
enriched or concentrated uranium-233 was not available in 1942, the Fermi reactor 
used natural uranium as fuel. Graphite was used as a neutron moderator. 
Theoretical calculations had .shown that a uniform core, that is, a core with uranium 
distributed uniformly throughout the graphite (homogeneous core), would absorb 
more neutrons than would allow for a chain reaction. Szilard and Fermi propo.sed 
using small lumps of fuel, uranium oxide, interdispersed in the graphite moderator 
(heterogeneous core). 

Fission results in fast neutrons being born in the fuel. With small lumps, neutron.s 
have a high probability of leaving the fuel with energies greater than those 
corresponding to the resonance cross sections. In the graphite moderator, the 
neutrons are thermalized. With a large ratio of moderator to fuel, very few neutrons 
re-enter the fuel before being thermalized. When thermal neutrons do finally enter 
the fuel, the large fission cross section of uranium-235 re.sults in a high probability 
of fissioning. In order to regulate the reaction, cadmium control rods were inserted 
into the fuel graphite pile. Cadmium has a particularly high neutron cross section, 
2450 b for thermal neutrons. Only by removing the rods from the pile was a chain 
reaction possible. Inserting the rods had the effect of shutting off the reaction. The 
term atomic pile, often misapplied to all reactors, stems from the pile-like structure 
of the Fermi reactor. 


5. THERMAL NEUTRON REACTORS 

Numerous texts that treat both the nuclear theory necessary for the understanding 
of reactors [15-19] and the theoretical and constructional aspects of reactors [20- 29] 
are available. In discussing reactors, a neutron multiplication factor, k, which is the 
average number of fission events that may be expected for each initial fission, is 
important. The corresponding factor for an infinite size reactor, A* , is often expressed 
as the product of four probabilities (“four-factor reactor equation”). When neutron 
leakage for a finite size reactor is included, a modified equation results. 

For a self-sustained reaction, the multiplication factor must necessarily be at least 
one, that is, on the average, at least one neutron produced by each fission must result 
in a subsequent fission. Highly energetic neutrons, neutrons with energies in excess 
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of ] McV such as produced by fission, can result in the fission of uraniuni-23B, If 
V is the average number of neutrons per thermally induced fission, the fast fission factor 
is defined such that V£ is the ultimate quantity of neutrons resulting from the original 
event. If fast neutron fission does not occur, e is equal to one. Normally e is not 
much greater than one due to the relatively small fast fission cross section of 
uranium-23B (Figure 6.B). While being slowed down or ihermalized, some neutrons 
are lost, primarily due to the large resonance cross section of uranium-236. The 
probability of escaping capture,/?, is a quantity less than one. If losses from the core 
are ignored, ve^ thermal neutrons result, on the average, for each thermal neutron 
induced fission. 

Not all thermal neutrons result in a fission reaction, since .some neutrons may 
be captured by the moderator and other materials of the reactor. The ratio of 
thermal neutrons captured by the fuel to those captured by fuel as well as all other 
effects is /. Finally, not all neutrons captured by the fuel result in fission. This loss 
may be accounted for in terms of the thermal cross section for fission. O'/, and the 
total absorption cross section (To. The ratio of (Tf/ffa is therefore the probability of 
a captured neutron causing fission. Ignoring core leakage, a multiplication factor 
for an infinite size core is obtained. 

k^, = VEpfiOflOa) 

where A* = multiplication factor for an infinite size core 
V = number of neutrons per fission 
£ = fast fission factor of 
p = resonance escape probability 
/ = thermal neutron utilization factor 
(jf = cross section for fi.ssion 
(Tu = total cross section for absorption 

Neutron utilization is depicted in Figure 6.9. Since f7o in the thermal region is very 
large for uranium-235, it is e.ssentially equal to the total cro.ss section which includes 
nonabsorptive elastic collisions, that is, it is essentially equal to ot of Figure 6.7. 

The ratio of fast neutrons generated by each thermal neutron captured by the 
fuel, v((T//(To), is usually designated by Y\, the thermal fission multiplication factor. 

ka, = ^^pf 

A finite reactor results in neutron leakage losses. To reduce losses, the reactor core 
is surrounded by a neutron reflector made of moderator type materials which, through 
scattering of neutrons, tend to return a portion of neutrons that would otherwise 
have been lost. If// is the leakage probability offast neutrons, 1 - //is the probability 
a neutron not being lost. Likewise, if h is the leakage probability of thermal 
neutrons, 1 - /, is the nonleakage probability. To obtain the multiplication factor 
for a finite size core, the nonleakage probabilities must be included. 

k = r\Epf(\ - //)(! - = A®(1 - //)(! - /|) 
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FIGURE 6.9 Symbolic Repreamtoiion of Average Neutron Utiliza- 
tion for an Infinite Reactor. 



In order to minimize leakage, relatively large reactor cores are normally required. 
While this is ideal for electric power generation, it can limit the utility of nuclear 
power for other applications. 

Due to the very low power level of the original Fermi reactor, cooling of the 
core was unnecessary. A power reactor, on the other hand, is designed to produce 
large quantities of heat in order to generate steam either directly or indirectly, which 
in turn is used to drive a turbine. Water is the coolant for both the boiUng water 
reactor, BWR, and the press;, rized water reactor, PWR. In addition to serving as 
a heat transfer fluid, the water also functions as a neutron moderator. Figure 6.10 
is a schematic representation for both of these reactors. The core, either alone 
(BWR) or in conjunction with a heat exchanger (PWR), replaces the boiler of a 
conventional fossil-fueled electric power plant. 




coolant exchanger 

Pressurized water reactor (PWR) 

FiCURE €.10 Water CooUd and Moderated Reactors. 
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The fuel is usually enriched uranium, that is, uranium with a con- 
centration greater than that of naturally occurring uranium (.71%).* Enrichment 
of a few percent is typical. Fuel rods with diameters less than an inch arc also 
common, although other fuel element shapes such as slabs may be used. A protective 
cladding which not only insures the integrity of the elements but which confines the 
fission fragments or wastes is also used. Since low neutron absorption by the cladding 
is necessary, alloys of beryllium and zirconium, as well as stainless steel are used. 
Interspersed with the usually vertically suspended fuel elements are movable high 
neutron-absorbing control rods made of alloys of cadmium or boron. Since the 
cooling water also functions as a neutron moderator, a loss of coolant is also a loss 
of moderator. Without sufRcient moderator, the reactor will no longer be critical 
and will thus tend, except for the residual heat generated by the decay of the 
accumulated waste products, to shut itself off. A water-cooled and moderated reactor 
thus has a built-in safety control. 

The upper temperature of both the boiling water reactor and the pressurized 
water reactor is limited by the temperature corresponding to the critical point for 
water. The highest temperature that water can exist in a liquid state is 374“C 
(705“F) (P’igure 4.20). Owing to pres.sure considerations, coolant temperatures arc 
usually on the order of only 250 to 320°C (approximately 500 to 600“F). Low reactor 
temperatures necessarily limit the thermal efficiency of nuclear-electric power plants. 
Efficiencies for water-cooled reactors are usually 30% or less. As 70% of the initial 
heat appears as waste heat extracted by the condenser, 2^ units of waste result for 
each unit of useful output (70%/30%). Since a modern high-efficiency fossil-fueled 
plant will have an efficiency on the order of 40%, only 1.5 units of waste heat for 
each unit of output will be generated. When stack losses (10%) are considered, a 
30% efficient nuclear plant requires nearly twice the condenser cooling of a modern 
nonnuclear plant. 

For the boiling water reactor, no heat exchanger is necessary, as the reactor 
coolant is used to drive the turbine. The boiling water of the core can result in 
voids (steam) in the coolant around excessively hot fuel elements. Since voids reduce 
the neutron moderation and hence the localized fission rate, a degree of automatic 
fuel temperature control is achieved. An inherent danger of boiling water reactors 
is the danger of depositing radioactive wastes in the turbine, should a fuel rod rupture. 
In addition, due to neutron activation, the cooling water becomes mildly radioactive. 
Both the abundant isotope of oxygen, and ^JO, .037% abundant, absorb 
neutrons and form *5N and respectively. Both nitrogen isotopes radio- 

actively decay back to oxygen by a beta emission. Fortunately the half-lives for both 
isotopes are only a few seconds. Within a few hours after shutdown, the radioactivity 
will have ceased. As a further precaution, a continuously operating purification 
system is normally employed to remove radioactive wastes that might otherwise 
collect in the water. 


* Fuels produced by breeder rcariors, uraniuiii-233 and plutoniuin-239, may, ifsullicicni quaniitie-'i 
are available, be u.sed. 
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FiGURE 6.11 Pressure-Volume Diagram for Pressurized Water 
Reactor (Scales Distorted). 


Boiling does not occur in the pressurized water reactor under normal operating 
conditions. Higher pressures, however, necessitate heavier vessels, 'fhe heat 
exchanger or steam generator adds to the cost and reduces the thermodynamic 
efficiency. On the positive side, however, the reactor coolant is isolated from the 
turbine. Superheated steam, as shown by Figure 6.11, can be produced by the heat 
exchanger. Feedwater heating, as u.sed in conventional power plants, can be used 
to increase the thermodynamic efficiency of the turbine cycle. 

If heavy water, D 2 O, is used, a pres.surized water reactor using natural, non- 
concentrated uranium fuel is possible. Deuterium has an exceedingly low thermal 
neutron absorption cross section, .00046 b as compared to .322 b for normal hydrogen. 
VVhile heavy water is expensive, uranium enrichment, also an expcn.sive process, is 
avoided. 

For both types of reactors, only a small portion of the initial fuel charge can 
consumed before reprocessing is necessary. Fksion reduces the fuel available 
'vhich in turn reduces the macroscopic fission cross section, Net/. Furthermore, the 
waste products tend to result in “fuel poisoning.” Many fission fragments are neturon 
absorbers and, hence, reduce the neutrons available for the fission chain reaction. 
Two fission products, ‘^^Xe and *^^Sm, have particularly large thermal neutron 
absorption cross sections, 2.71 x 10^ b and 4.08 x 10* b, respectively. 

Before proceeding to other types of reactors, uranium fuel requirements and 
‘^serves will be determined. Each fission event produces approximately 200 MeV 


^ ■ tm-nWB Si 
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TABLE Urmmm~Coal Campori&on [one thmrmai 
kHawatt-hour) 


Uranium 


Coal-Uranium 

X 

1 

Coal 

ratio 

4.4 X 10 ® g 
U-natural 6.2 x 10“^ g 

U 3 OB 7.3xl0"’g 



.0480* 


6.25 

Ore 2.9 g' 

120 g 

41 


■UjOb at $30/lb 
** S30/ton 
' 5 Ib/ton 

or 3.2 X 10“^^ J of energy. Therefore, 3.12 x 10‘“ fissions are required to produce 
one joule or watt-second of energy. One kilowatt-hour of thermal energy thus 
requires the fission of 1.12 x 10^^ uranium-235 atoms. Since 235 kg of ^ 92 ^^ 
contain Avogadro’s number (6.02 x 10^*) of atoms, 4.4 x 10"^ g are “burned” 
(see Table 6.1). To produce the same energy from coal, approximately 120 g (based 
upon 28 million Btu/metric ton) are required. On a mass basis, the energy content 
of uranium>235 is 2.7 million times that of coal. Naturally occurring uranium 
consists of three isotopes; ^gJU, ^||U, and The abundance of the fission- 

able isotope is only .71% (^^JU is a mere .006%). Therefore, 140 times as 
much naturally occurring uranium is required. In considering the oxide of uranium 
that is extracted from the ore, 7.28 x 10"^ g of UsOg are required for one thermal 
kilowatt-hour. Costs of UsOg (1979) were less than 530/lb. At 530/lb, 7.28 x 10"^ 
g represents a cost of .0480, which is about one-eighth the cost of coal. Uranium 
oxide averages about 5 Ib/ton of presently utilized “black oxide” ores. Therefore, 
2.9 g of ore are required. Based upon ore requirements and equal efficiencies, 
uranium ore is 41 times as effective as coal. The impact of extracting uranium, for 
a specified energy, is then only about one-fortieth that of coal.* In addition, since 
only a few pounds of each ton of uranium ore are used, nearly a ton of crushed 
tailings are left at or near the mill site for each few pounds of uranium oxide extracted. 

The cost of uranium oxide depends upon the ore concentration from which it 
is obtained. Uranium reserves therefore depend upon the price one is willing to 
pay. The data of Table 6.2 reflects the 1979 price-reserve relationship for uranium 
oxide [4]. At $30/lb, U 3 O 8 reserves of 690,000 tons (627,000 metric tons) arc 
anticipated. In terms of energy, this is equivalent to a thermal energy of 8.6 x 10*^ 
kWh or 9.8 x 10^ kWy, which, for a generating efficiency of 30%, is 2.9 x lO^kWy 
of electrical energy. In 1979, the average electric power generated by nuclear 

*ir coal is utilized at a 40% thermal efficiency, compared to a 30% thermal efficiency For waifT- 
cooled reactors, the ratio oF coal to uranium ore is approximately 31. The impact oF extracting uranium 
is thus only about one-thirtieth that oF coal for a specified output energy. Not all the fis.nonable uranium 
isotope, ^ 92 ^, is normally utilized. This loss, however, tends to be offset by the gain associated with 
breeding of plutonium and its subsequent fission in a reactor. 
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TABLE €,2 Uranium RewourceaT {thouMand 
short tana, C/jOi) 


Class 

Forward cost category^ 

$30 or less $50 or less 

Reserves 

690 

920 

Potential resources 

1980 

3225 

Probable 

1005 

1505 

Possible 

675 

1170 

Speculative 

300 

550 

Total 

2670 

4145 


■January 1, 1979 (Reference 4). 

'’Forward costs are those costs yet to be expended 
and do not include sunk costs, taxes, profit, or amor- 
tization of existing capital equipment, and therefore 
they do not represent prices at which UsOg will be 
marketed. 


reactors was 31 GW. The uranium oxide reserve would, for this power level, last 
about 94 years. For the installed generating capacity of 1 B2 GW that is anticipated 
by the end of the 19B0s, the reserve would last only about 24 years (assuming a 2/3 
load factor for the reactors). At a cost of $50/lb, reserves increase by about one-third 
and if the potential resources of I’able 6.2 should eventually be recovered, a 500/^ 
increase occurs. 

Licberman, however, through an analysis similar to that discussed in Chapter 
2 for estimating crude oil reserves, has arrived at a much lower estimate of the 
quantity of uranium oxide that may eventually be extracted in the United States 
[30], Uranium oxide is discovered, as is petroleum, through exploratory drilling 
in geological formations that are likely to contain the resource. Discoveries per foot 
of drilling have shown an exponential decline similar to that of Figure 2.16 for crude 
oil. Furthermore, it was found that cumulative discoveries and production of 
uranium oxide could accurately be approximated with logistic functions. A value 
of630,000 tons was obtained by Lieberman for the ultimate recoverable quantity 
of uranium oxide, based upon a 1976 forward cost of $B/lb or less (comparable to 
a 1979 cost of $30/lb). Since cumulative production, as of 1976, was 270,000 tons, 
according to this estimate only 360,000 tons remained to be produced and, since 
273,000 tons had already been discovered, only B7,000 tons remained to be discovered. 
In addition, a quadrupling in price did not quite double for domestic reserves 
of uranium oxide. If the estimates of this study should prevail, very little of the 
^'30 b of the “potential resource” category of Table 6.2 will be recovered. 

The cost of U 3 OB, it should be noted, has only a small effect on the overall 
cost of nuclear-produced electrical energy. For a 5130/lb cost and a generating 
cfllciency of 30%, the fuel cost is only .160/kWh of electrical energy. Even for a 
cost of $ 100/lb, the fuel cost is only .530/kWh. Although not insignificant, these fuel 
costs are only J small portion of overall electric generation and distribution costs. 
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6. FAST NEUTRON BREEDER REACTORS 


As pointed out in Section 4, the capture of neutrons by uranium-238 in thermal 
neutron reactors results in a new fissionable isotope, plutonium-239. 

‘a + ^ifU “»Np “JPu 

As uranium-235, the only naturally occurring fissionable isotope, plutonium-239 may 
be used as a reactor fuel. All thermal reactors using either natural or enriched 
uranium produce small quantities of plutonium-239 which, when the fuel elements 
are reprocessed, can be chemically separated from the remaining mixture of uranium 
isotopes and fission wastes. While plutonium-239 is suitable for a reactor fuel, it is 
only through the use of reactor-produced neutrons that substantial quantities may 
readily be obtained. 

Uranium-236 is known as a fertile isotope since, with the absorption of a 
neutron, a fissionable or fissile isotope is obtained. Naturally occurring thorium-232 
may also be converted to a fissile Isotope of uranium (^ 92 ^). 

+ «3Th iiu 

'I'he half-life of protoactinium-233 is 27 days. Since naturally occurring thorium is 
predominantly thorium-232, thorium represents a potential nuclear fuel. In a breeder 
reactor, fission neutrons are used not only to sustain the chain reaction but also to 
convert fertile isotopes to fissionable fuels. High neutron utilization efficiencies 
are thus necessary to produce reasonable quantities of fuels. A large U.S. develop- 
ment effort is being expended to produce breeder reactors which will eventually 
consume both and the abundant Isotope This will, in effect, 

increase the energy content of naturally occurring uranium by a factor of 140. In 
terms of energy reserves, those represented by uranium would increase 140-fold. 
Utilizing uranium-23B, oxide costs as high as $100/lb would represent a negligible 
portion of final electricity costs. The impetus for the development of large breeder 
reactors that will generate more fuel than they consume stems from a concern with 
eventual ore costs. 

Not only is ore cost an important factor, but the enrichment of uranium is 
both a difficult and expensive process. Since ^g|U and ^JJU are chemically 
identical, separation must be based upon the very .small mass difference, an atom of 
^ 92 ^ being only 1.3% more massive than that of The most common 

means of separating uranium isotopes is by gaseous diffusion of uranium fluoride at 
low pressures. Since fluorine has only one naturally occurring isotope (mass number 
of 19), the mass difference of molecules of UFg is due entirely to the mass numbers 
of the uranium isotopes. The mass ratio of ^^“UFe to ^^^UFe may readily be 
determined. 

^ ^ 238 -h 6(19) ^ m ^ 

WT 235 235 -I- 6(19) 349 
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The average kinetic energy of a molecule depends only upon temperature and is 
equal to (three degrees of freedom). 

Since for equal temperatures, (&^) is inversely proportional to mass, the average 
speed, V, is inversely proportional to the square root of the mass. 

K'zss/Z'ZSB = >/»W238 /w235 = yj 1 .0086 = 1.0043 

Molecules of the lighter isotope will thus tend to be moving slightly faster than those 
of the heavier isotope (on the average, .43% faster). Therefore, the lighter molecules 
will tend to strike a specified wall area at a slightly greater rate per unit of 
concentration than the heavier molecules. As a consequence, uranium-235 molecules 
tend to diffuse through a porou.s barrier at a slightly greater rate relative to their 
concentration than those of urdnium-23B. Diffusion through a porous barrier thus 
results in a slight enrichment of the uranium. By repeating this process a sufficient 
number of times (usually hundreds), any desired degree of enrichment may be 
achieved. Enrichment of uranium is expensive due to the large capital investment 
necessary for the construction of diffusion plants. Present U.S. enrichment costs, 
however, do not completely reflect actual costs since construction and developmental 
costs have been borne primarily by military expenditures for nuclear weapons. 

The enrichment of uranium by gaseous diffusion is also very energy intensive. 
Approximately 5% of the electrical energy produced by a lightwater reactor is, in 
effect, required for the enrichment of its fuel [32]. Other enrichment processes are 
being studied and developed [32-36]. The gas centrifuge, a fairly well developed 
separation process, also uses gaseous uranium fluoride. In a centrifuge, separation 
is effected by the slight difference in the mast -dependent centrifugal forces for the 
uranium isotopes. Even though very high rotational speeds are required and many 
centrifugal stages must be utilized, the energy required is only about 4% of that 
required for the gaseous diffusion process. Another separation process relies on the 
selective excitation and subsequent ionization of uranium isotopes by laser beams. 
The ionized atoms can readily be separated from the nonionized ones by an electric 
field. While large-scale commercialization of this process is not expected before 
1990, when fully developed it is expected to be considerably cheaper than either 
gaseous diffusion or centrifuges. Since highly concentrated uranium-235, suitable 
for weapons, can readily be produced by the laser enrichment process, its development 
could result in further proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

Efficient utilization of neutrons is necessary if a reactor is to produce at least 
as much fuel as it consumes. On the average, each fission event must result in one 
neutron that is absorbed by a fertile isotope as well as one that maintains the chain 
•■eaction. The process of moderating the high energy fission neutrons in a thermal 
reactor requires numerous moderating collisions. The likelihood of an absorbing 
collision, either by the moderator or the structural materials of the reactor, increases 
as the lifetime of a neutron (the time between the fission birth and the subsequent 
fission it induces) increases. Fast neutron breeder reactors minimize the neutron’s 
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lifetime by using high energy fission neutrons with little or no moderation to sustain 
the chain reaction. An increase in rj, the neutron multiplication factor, is an added 
benefit of fast neutron fission. 

Recall that rf depends both upon v, the number of neutrons produced by earh 
fission event, and upon the ratio of fission and absorption cross-section areas, 

ri = v(ff//ff„) 

The prime advantage of thermal reactors is that the fission cross section is very large 
(500 to 600 b) for thermal neutrons. For fast neutrons, that is neutrons with energies 
on the order of one MeV, <7/ is only one to two barns. The absorption cross section, 
ffo, is likewise much smaller for fast neutrons. Of importance, however, is that the 
ratio of cross sections, ff//t7o (necessarily less than one), is greater for fast neutrons 
than for thermal neutrons. Concurrently, v is also slightly greater for fast neutrons. 
As may be seen from the data of Table 6.3, rf, especially for ^gJPu, is significantly 
larger for fast neutrons than for thermal neutrons. 


TABLE 6.3 Comparison off Fast and Thermal Constants 




Thermal 



Fast 


233U 

235u 


233U 

233u 

“’Pu 

Of barns 

500-600 

500-600 

700-BO0 

2,2 

1.4 

l.B 

n 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.4 

2.2 

2.6 

f'mii 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.4 

1.2 

1.6 


Since one neutron, on the average, is necessary to sustain the fission reaction, 
a maximum of rj — 1 neutrons, assuming no losses, is available for breeding. The 
conversion ratio, C, is defined as the number of fissionable isotopes produced by each 
neutron captured by the fuel. 

C = tf - \ - L 

Cma* — ^ 1 

The maximum possible conversion is obtained when L, the loss, is zero. For a 
conversion ratio of one, a reactor generates as much fuel as it consumes. Reproce.ssing 
involves an input of only fertile material, that is, or natural uranium, to maintain 

a uranium-plutonium cycle. If C is greater than one, a net gain of fuel during 
operation of the reactor is achieved. Rates of gain which will result in a doubling 
of the reactor fuel in a period of 10 to 20 years are envisioned for advanced breeder 
reactors. Since plutonium-239 has the largest value of rf and Cmw, it is the ideal 
fuel for a breeder reactor. 

For little or no moderation of the neutrons, water cooling of the reactor core 
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is excluded. Also, as a result of the small microscopic fast neutron cross sections, 
high fuel concentrations are necessary to achieve reasonable macroscopic cross sections 
(jVit). Fuel inventories for fast neutron reactors are hence considerably greater than 
for thermal reactors. Cooling of breeder reactors is by gas or liquid metals. Cooling 
by gases requires very high flow rates owing to their low specific heat. Nevertheless, 
reactors using helium, which is chemically inert and only mildly affected by high 
neutron flux densities, are being built and tested. The main U.S. breeder program 
is focused on the liquid-metal-cooled fast breeder reactor, LMFBR. Both sodium 
and potassium have very small moderating ratios and small absorption cross sections. 
Sodium, which has a reasonably low melting point of 98°C and a very high boiling 
point of fl92°C, has received the most attention. Unlike water, low coolant pressures 
are possible with sodium since reactor temperatures are considerably less than its 
boiling point. Sodium, unfortunately, is extremely corrosive and becomes highly 
radioactive when exposed to high neutron flux densities. 

The naturally occurring isotope of sodium with a mass number of 23 absorbs 
a neutron to produce a radioactive isotope, sodium-24. 

in + {fNa ^ ;}Na 

Sodium-24 decays by a ^ emission with a half-life of 1 5 hours. 

ftNa f«Mg 

Owing to its short half-life, sodium- 24 is highly radioactive. Even though the neutron 
cross section for sodium-23 is very small (on the order of .001 b for .25 MeV neutrons), 
the sodium is recirculated through the core and hence is repeatedly exposed to the 
high neutron flux densities. Sodium also reacts violently with both air (oxygen) and 
water. 


2Na + ^2 

> 

NazO 

Na + H 2 O 

> 

NaOH + ^Hi 

Na + ^H20 


-NajO + ^H: 
2 2 


T^hese reactions arc all highly exothermic. The resultant hydrogen of the sodium- 
water reaction will react with any oxygen present or with the sodium, producing 
water or NaH, respectively. Both of these reactions release additional energy. Within 
the reactor, an inert argon blanket is used to cover the sodium. Owing to both the 
induced radioactivity of sodium and its reaction with water, extremely reliable heat 
exchangers are necessary. 

Figure 6. 1 2 is a schematic diagram of a liquid-metal-cooled fast breeder reactor . 
intermediate nonradioactive sodium heat transfer loop is used to isolate the 
radioactive sodium of the reactor core from the steam turbine portion of the plant. 
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FiG URE 6.12 Schematic Diagram of an LMFBR Power Plant, 


Reactor coolant temperatures of 600 to 650'’C 1 100 to 1200°F) are considerably 

higher than the temperatures possible for water-cooled reactors, but they are still 
much less than the boiling temperature of sodium. These reactor coolant tempera- 
tures result in steam temperatures on the order of 540°C (1000°F). Despite the 
unavoidable temperature drop of the intermediate heat transfer loop, thermal 
efliciencies comparable to fossil-fuel plants may be achieved. Surrounding the reactor 
core is a blanket of fertile material, which, for breeding plutonium-239, is natural 
uranium. Fast neutron fission of uranium-23B and plutonium-239 of the blanket 
results in a small contribution to the total power of the reactor. 

Other forms of breeder reactors are also being built or proposed, which includr 
gas-cooled reactors using helium and steam. Also being considered are fluid-fueled 
reactors in which a liquid fuel serves as the coolant. Basically, the reactor is simply 
a “bulge” in the fuel loop that is large enough to result in a unity value for the 
neutron multiplication factor. Surrounding the reactor bulge will be a blanket of 
fertile material in which excess neutrons are used for breeding. Also proposed for 
thorium breeding is a molten salt reactor which utilizes thermal neutrons for ihe 
fi.s.sion process. In addition to breeder reactors, converters which produce fuel at a 
rate less than the rate at which it is being consumed are being built. Reasonably 
high conversion ratios are possible with efficiently designed thermal reactors. 
LJranium-233 obtained from the fertile isotope of thorium has a particularly bigb 
value of rj for thermal neutrons. Numerous and varied reactor schemes are thus 
possible. Long-term operation of these novel reactors will, however, be necessary 
to ascertain their practicality. 
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7. RADIATION 


>Ijclear reactors are a source of large quantities of potentially dangerous radioactive 
isotopes. Unavoidable are fission waste products, which are unstable due to their 
exces.sive neutron to proton ratios. Within the core, neutron absorption by structural 
materials results in induced radioactivity. Furthermore, plutonium-239, which may 
be present either as a fuel or as a result of breeding, is also a potential hazard. 

The unit of radioactivity, the curie, which is the approximate decay rate of 
one gram of radium (3.7 x 10^*^ dis/sec), has been introduced. The curie does not, 
however, distinguish between the type of decay or the decay energy. Biological 
damage depends upon both type and energy. The discussion of the decay of uranium- 
238 and its intermediate decay products of radium and radon included a treatment 
of beta and alpha decay. This emission may or may not be accomplished by the 
emission of a gamma ray, that is, a high energy photon. Less likely emissions include 
that of a positron (P^), a positively charged electron. A positron, having an extremely 
short life (order of microseconds), combines with an electron and the two particles 
are annihilated. The emission of two gamma-ray photons with energies equal to 
the mass equivalent of the particles (approximately .51 MeV) accompanies annihila- 
tion. Beta and alpha emissions often re.sult in atoms with excited nuclear states, 
which, when they decay, result in gamma-ray emissions. In addition to fission that 
produces large quantities of neutrons, a few isotopes decay by the emission of neutrons. 

Since gamma rays are extremely penetrating, they are the greatest biological 
hazards of radiation originating outside the human body. Alpha particles have a 
range of only a few centimeters in air and are completely stopped by the outer skin 
tis.sue. While beta particles have a range on the order of a meter in air, most of 
ihcir energy is absorbed primarily by the skin. Sensitive internal organs are thus 
shielded from the effects of both alpha and beta particles emitted by external sources. 

Concurrent with the discovery and isolation of naturally occurring radioactive 
isotopes was the discovery of x rays by Roentgen in 1895. High energy photons 
indistinguishable from those associated with radioactive decay were produced by 
bombarding a metal plate with high velocity electrons (Figure 6.13). While neither 
gamma- nor x-ray radiation produces any direct physiological sensation, delayed 
cancerous growths often result from high radiation dosages. The re.sults of early 
indiscriminate x-ray usage, often merely for cosmetic effects, are described in detail 
by Schubert and Lapp [37]. 

The first radiation standards were concerned with the radiation intensity of 
gamma or x-rays. Since biological damage is approximately proportional to the 
bine integral of the radiation intensity, the exposure unit, the roentgen (R), was 
defined as a measure of the time-integrated radiation effect, for both a radioactive 
isotope and an x-ray tube, the radiation inten.sity is inversely proportional to the 
■'^ciuare of the distance from the source due to the spreading of the radiation field. 
High energy photons traveling through air lend to ionize molecules. Ionization is 
die result of photon-electron collisions which may imparl enough energy to an 
electron for it to escape the atom. While the ionization energy for nitrogen and 
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FIGURE 6.13 External Gamma- and X~Ray Sources. 


oxygen is on the order of 14 eV for valence electrons, a photon loses, on the average, 
34 eV of energy for each ionizing collision. Both ionizing collisions with nonvalence 
electrons and the kinetic energy of the resultant free electrons account for the 
experimentally observed lo.ss of 34 eV. Ionization by high energy photons is referred 
to as Complon scattering. 

The unit of radiation dosage was first introduced by the Radiological Congress 
held in Stockholm in 192B. Due to the convenience of measuring i/ nizing effecLs 
(with ionization chambers), the roentgen was defined as the quantity of radiation 
that produced one statcoulomb x 10 coulombs) of ionized charges of either 
sign in one cubic centimeter of dry air at standard conditions (atmospheric pressure, 
0“C). Since each ion pair results in a free charge of 1.6 x 10~^® coulombs, the 
quantity of ions produced and, hence, the energy absorbed for an exposure of one 
roentgen may readily be calculated. 

1 ^ 10 ^ ^ 

N = ~ ^ 

£= (34 eV) N = 7.083 x 10*'’ eV 

= 1.133 X 10" (one cubic centimeter) 

Alternatively, the roentgen may be expressed in terms of the energy absorbed by a 
unit ma.ss of air. At standard conditions, a kilogram-mole of an ideal gas occupies 
a volume of 22.4 m^. The density of air (atomic weight approximately 29) is thus 
1.293 kg/m^. This results in an absorbed energy density of B. 76 x 10”^J/kg. Usually 
the roentgen is expressed in terms of ergs (one erg is equivalent to 10”^ J) per gram. 

1 R = 87. 6 ergs/g (air) 
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Dividing the charge produced in one cubic meter, ^ x 10'^ coulombs, by the density 
of air, an alternative expression for one roentgen is obtained. 

1 R == 2. 58 X 10 ^ coulombs/kg ( air ) 

In 1962 the International Commission on Radiological Units (ICRU) redefined the 
roentgen in terms of the above relation. It is numerically equal to the original 
definition. 

While the roentgen is a measure of the energy intensity of radiation, biological 
damage depends upon energy absorption. Absorption depends upon both the 
biological material and the type of radiation. The radiation-absorbed dose, the rad, 
is defined such that one rad is equal to an absorbed dose of 100 ergs per gram of 
material (.01 J/kg). Even though the roentgen is defined for air and the rad for 
any material, the units are often, due to their approximate equivalence, used inter- 
changeably. Energy absorption for gamma- and x-ray radiation depends upon the 
Compton scattering of the incident photons by orbital electrons. Therefore, energy 
absorption is proportional to the electron density, which is equal to the nuclear 
proton density. Variations in electron density per unit mass are therefore, dependent 
upon the .small variations in neutron to proton ratios. Hence, electron densities per 
unit mass are approximately equal. An exposure in air of one roentgen (B7.6 ergs/g) 
is almost equivalent to an absorption of one rad (100 ergs/g) by a biological material 
placed in the same po.sition and for the same interval of time. Unlike the roentgen, 
however, the rad is defined for all types of radiation. 

The energy associated with radiation exposures is exceedingly small, as 
illustrated by the following comparison. One calorie or 4. 1 B J of energy is necessary 
for a 1 C” temperature increase for water. Since one rad is equivalent to 10"® J/g, 
an absorbed dose of 4. IB x 10® rads would be necessary to produce a one degree 
thermal effect. An absorption of only 400 to 500 rads over the whole body in a 
short time interval is considered lethal for 50% of those so exposed. The thermal 
elfect of this dosage is only one-thou.sandth of a degree, an effect which, if produced 
by a nonradioactive energy source, would be completely benign. However, ionizing 
radiation usually destroys the complex molecular and cellular structure of living 
materials. 

Gamma- and x-ray radiation is the main cause of biological damage that 
re.sults from external radiation. Radioactive isotopes depo.sited within the body, 
however, result in internal radiation damage. The emission of alpha and beta 
particles by internal sources is important since the energy of these particles is absorbed 
'vholly within the body. To relate the effect of these sources, as well as the effects 
of other sources of radiation, such as neutrons that are produced by fission and high 
energy protons of co.smic radiation, the radiation dose equivalent man, the rem, was 
introduced. The dose in rem is equal to that in rad multiplied by a dimensionless 
quality factor, QF, which depends upon the type of radiation. 

rem = rad x QF 

Quality factors for various types of radiation are listed in Table 6.4. A radiation 
dose for a mixed source is equal to the sum of the dosages in rem of the individual 
radiations. 
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TABLE S.4 QMiity Factors 
for Various Sources of 
Radiatian 


Radiation 

QF 

Gamma and x-rays 

1 

Beta particle.*! 

1 

Thermal neutrons 

3 

Fast neutrons 

10 

Protons 

10 

Alpha particles 

10 


All living materials are subjected to the effect of background or natural radiation. 
Cosmic rays are extremely energetic radiations from outer space composed primarily 
of protons with very high energies ( > 1 000 MeV). While partially attenuated by the 
earth’s atmosphere, cosmic rays can produce secondary radiation by the interaction 
of the primary particles with the atmosphere. At sea level, cosmic radiation results 
in an absorbed dose of approximately .05 rem or 50 mrem (millirem) per year. An 
approximate doubling of this dose occurs for every kilometer increase in elevation. 
Another source of background radiation is the radiation due to naturally occurring 
radioactive isotopes. In addition to the heavy radioactive isotopes of thorium and 
uranium, several other radioactive isotopes occur naturally (Table 6.5). With the 
exception of the first two isotopes, tritium (hydrogen-3) and carbon- 14, the half-lives 
are comparable to the age of the universe. They could, therefore, have been formed 
during the early evolutionary stages of the earth. Tritium, with a half-life of 12.3 
years, and carbon- 14 (5700 years) would no longer exist if they were not being 
continually formed. Both are formed from nitrogen- 14 through the interaction of 
secondary neutrons produced by cosmic rays in the upper atmosphere. 

-h n — > iC JH 

+ n ^ 'JC -h p 

The average combined dose for terre.strial and co.smic radiation is 70 to 200 mrem/y 
at sea level. In addition to being dependent on altitude, the dose is also dependent 
on geographic location and may, in select areas, be several times the average value. 
Medical x rays also increase the dose an individual receives. A typical chest x ray 
results in a dose on the order of 50 mrem to the chest area. Diagnostic x rays result 
in an absorbed dose on the order of 100 mrem/y for an average U.5. citizen. 

Since natural background and medical radiation results in exposures of 200 to 
300 mrem/y, the average nonoccupational permissible additional exposure has been 
set at 170 mrem/y by the Federal Radiation Council. The question of a “safe 
radiation dose, however, is a point of scientific contention. Part of the argument 
concerns the question of the existence of a threshold dose. Figure 6.14 shows two 
hypothetical relationships between biological damage and radiation dose, one 
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table 6J Naturally Occurring Radioactive ieotopee 


Element 

Isotope 

Abundance 

Ti2 

Principal decay 

Tritium (hydrogen-3) 

iT 

— 

12.3y 

P- 

Carbon 

'tc 

— 

5700y 

P' 

Potas-sium 

40v 

iglS. 

0.00118% 

1.28 X lO’y 

P~, and y 

Rubidium 

r7Rb 

27.85% 

5 X 10‘°y 

P- 

Lanthanum 

*??La 

0.089% 

1.1 X I0*'y 

P~ and y 

Samarium 

^{JSm 

14.97% 

1.1 X 10"y 

a 

Lutetium 

”;lu 

2.59% 

2 X 10'“y 

P~ and y 

Rhenium 


62.93% 

10“y 

P~ 


relationship (curve B) displaying a threshold. Curve B implies that a radiation dose 
below the threshold will have a zero effect. If the threshold dose is greater than 
that due to background radiation, an increase in radiation dose up to that of the 
threshold would be completely harmless. If, how ever, no threshold exists, as implied 
by curve or if the threshold is considerably less than that produced by background 
radiation, any increase in radiation would result in an increase in biological damage. 
The presently accepted dose standard of 170 mrem/y, a value comparable to that 
received from background radiation and diagnostic x rays, infers that a doubling of 
the radiation dosage will have a minimal effect. The precise relation between 
damage and dose is unknown. A straight-line relation (curve A) infers a doubling 
of damage for a doubling of dose. Any increase in dose, however small, implies an 
increase in damage. 

The preceding discussion raises a further question: To what extent are presently 



dose 


FIGURE 6J4 Biological Damage as a Function of Radiation Dose, 




observed incidents of cancer and genetic effects due to radiation, as opposed to other 
causes? Radiation effects are, and may remain for many years, a matter of opinion 
opinion based upon legitimate differences in interpretation of medical data. Most 
noteworthy of those that seriously question present standards are Lederberg, Gofman 
and Tamplin [38-41]. The case of Gofman and Tamplin is particularly interesting, 
since it represents an adversary view from within the former AEG (Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory). As a result of an article by Stemglass [42, 43], they were 
requested to prepare a rebuttal to Stemglass’s contention that atmospheric nuclear 
testing resulted in the death of 400,000 babies. Gofman and Tamplin, on the basis 
of their studies, concluded the number was on the order of “only” 4000, a number 
still considerably greater than what is generally accepted by most nuclear scientists. 
Debate on a safe level of radiation will undoubtedly continue for many years. 

Background radiation, due to cosmic rays and naturally occurring radioactive 
isotopes as well as medical x rays, results in external sources of radiation dosages. 
One of the naturally occurring radioactive isotopes, potassium-40, is also a significant 
source of internal radiation. Potassium comprises approximately .2% by weight of 
the human body. Therefore, potassium-40 is found within the body along with the 
normally occurring nonradioactive isotopes (fjK and tsK) in proportion to its 
natural abundance of .00118%. For an average 70-kg person, the activity of 
potassium-40 is very small ( — .01 /iCi). Radioactive reactor waste products, if they 
are not isolated from the biosphere, can also result in isotopes that find their way 
into the human body and cause internal radiation damage. Due to their relatively 
long half-lifes of approximately 30 years and to their biological activity, both 
strontium-90 and cesium- 137 are potentially harmful. Other nuclear wastes have 
considerably shorter half-lives and will thus decay to nonlethal, stable isotopes in 
five to ten years. 

Strontium-90 decays by emitting a. particle to yttrium-90 which, in turn, 
decays by a emission to zirconium- 90.* 

•SSr ’SY JSZr 

2B.Iy 64 h 

Since the half-life of the second transition is extremely short compared to the first 
one, the decay rate is determined by the 28.1 year half-life of strontium-90. Each 
disintegration of strontium therefore results in two beta particles. Strontium, having 
two valence electrons, is chemically similar to calcium and finds its way along with 
calcium into the bone structure of humans. Significant quantities of strontium-90 
were first produced by atmospheric nuclear testing. After being carried from the 
test site by high altitude winds, strontium-90 was carried to the earth’s surface by 
rain and snow. Both grass and food crops withdrew the radioactive strontium ^ 
well as calcium from the soil. Through the food chain strontium-90 tends to con- 
centrate in all living things. Cows feeding on grass concentrate strontium-90 along 
with calcium. Hence for humans, the chief source of strontium-90 is milk, a fooil 
high in calcium. 

• The decay of yttrium 90 has a very slight probability, .02%, of a lower energy P~ particle followicd 
by a gamma emission. 
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Relatively large intakes of calcium arc necessary for bone growth. In the 
p-owth process, however, radioactive strontium, if present, is deposited within the 
bones along with calcium. Within the bones and particularly within the sensitive 
marrow of the bones, strontium-90 is an intense source of beta particles. Furthermore, 
since individual calcium atoms tend to remain within the bones for 20 to 30 years, 
radioactive isotopes deposited along with calcium can result in high radiation doses 
because of the long time interval involved. Radioactive isotopes of cerium, 
praseodymium, barium, radium, and plutonium are also “bone seekers.” Cesium- 1 37, 
which also has a long half-life, tends to follow potassium and concentrate in the 
muscles. Unlike strontium-90, cesium- 137 decays by the emis.sion of a gamma ray 
alnng with a beta particle. Intense gamma rays can result in genetic effects, effects 
that may take several generations to observe. 

The biological concentration of radioactive isotopes from nuclear testing is 
particularly well described by Commoner [44, 45]. In the past, the earth has been 
considered sufficiently large that undesired wastes could be “eliminated” through 
dilution. Biological processes can, however, for some radioactive isotopes, counteract 
the natural dilution mechanism. 

B. nSSION PRODUCTS 

To e.stablish a perspective on the “waste” problem, a reactor with a one gigawatt 
thermal power output will be considered. Its electrical output would be 300 to 400 
MW for a 30 to 40% efficiency. Since reactors are presently being designed and 
constructed for electrical powers as great as one gigawatt, this example represents a 
moderately but not exceptionally large reactor. For each fis.sion event, approximately 
200 MeV or 3.2 x 10 “^^ J of energy is obtained. Therefore, 3.125 x 10 ^® fissions 
arc necessary to produce one joule. Since one joule per second is a power of one 
watt, the same number of fissions per second are necessary for each watt of power. 

1 watt 3.125 X 10^” fissions/sec 

1 gigawatt 3.125 X 10 ^® fis.sion.s/sec 

An operation of one year at an average thermal power level of 1 GW thus requires 
9-06 X 10^® fission events. Dividing by Avogadro’s number, it is found that 1.64 
kg-moles, that is, 385 kg of uranium-235 or 391 kg of plutonium-239 is required. 

Not all the uranium fuel in a reactor contributes to its output power. Neutrons 
be absorbed by uranium-235 without resulting in a fission reaction (t7//(7q < 1 ). 
When this occurs, fuel is, in essence, lost since ^ 92 ^ is converted to ^ 92 U, an 
isotope which does not fission. Also, only a portion of the initial fuel loading of a 
'^Paclor can be fissioned before it is necessary, due to the reduced fuel concentration 
(liiel “burn up”), to remove the fuel from the reactor. The plutonium-239 produced 
a neutron is absorbed by uranium-238 contributes to the energy output of a 
*‘t‘Hctor. 

A uranium fuel enrichment of about 3% is common for a light-water reactor. 
T^herefore, 97% of the uranium is uranium-23B, the fertile isotope which through 



the absorption of a neutron is transmuted to plutonium-239. While a breeder reactor 
is designed to optimize this process, a light-water reactor, owing to the large quantitv 
of uranium-238 present, also produces a significant amount of plutonium-239. The 
“bred” plutonium-239 has a large fission cross-section area for thermal neutrons and 
hence it tends to fission. To illustrate this effect, it will be assumed that the output 
power, and hence the fission rate, R, for a reactor is constant. Let Nu be the total 
number of atoms and Np the number of ^gJPu atoms of a reactor core. 

Since the fission rate for each species will tend to be proportional to its relative 
concentration, the following differential equation is obtained for the uraniuni-235 
atoms. 

dNu NuR 

~dr~ ~ Nu-\- Np 


If it is assumed that each fission event results, on the average, in the formation of 
C atoms of plutonium-239 (C < 1 for a light-water reactor), the following is obtained 
for the plutonium-239 atoms. 


dNp 

dt 


NpR 

Nu + Np 


-h CR 


The first term on the right-hand side of the above relation is the loss due to fission 
and the second term is the conversion gain. Since the relative concentration of 
uranium-23B atoms is very large, the effect of a change in this concentration on the 
conversion factor, C, may be ignored. A time-dependent expression for total fissionable 
inventory, Nu + Np, may be obtained 




+ N,)= -(1 - OR 


N.+ \p= -(I - ORl + JV,o 

It was assumed, in doing the integration, that the initial inventory of fuel consisted 
of only uranium with the quantity of uranium-235 atoms being A^„o. For a conversion 
ratio that is less than one, the inventory ofhssionable fuel, Nu + Np, decreases linearly 
in time (Figure 6. 1 5). For a conversion factor of one, fissionable isotopes are produced 
at the same rate as they are consumed whereas for a conversion factor that is greater 
than one, the fissionable inventory increases (a breeder reactor). 

Solving the appropriate differential equation (using the expression obtained 
for Nu + Np), explicit functions for the quantities of uranium and plutonium atoms 
are obtained. 


Nu = A„o[l - (1 - C)Rt/Nuoy'^^~^^ 

Np = Nuoll - (1 - C)Rt/Nuo] 

- NuoU - (1 - QRtlNuoV^^'-^^ 

While the number of uranium-235 atoms continually declines, the number ol^ 
plutonium-239 atoms initially increases, reaches a peak, and then, if fission continues, 
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declines. A conversion ration, C, of .5 (a value for a typical light-water reactor) 
yields a particularly simple set of expressions for and Np. 

Nu = N.o[\ - Rtli2Nuo)Y 
N, = i[l - 

K + N, = N.0 - r^Rt 

The time at which the fissionable inventory, Nu + Np, is reduced to one-half its 
initial value may be determined. 

'-Nub = N.„ - '-Rt 
Rt = Num 

At this time, the inventories of the uranium-235 and plutonium-239 atoms are equal. 
Nu = Np = 

example, the initial uranium fuel loading may have a 3% concentration of 
‘cranium-235 atoms. When the concentration of fissionable atoms falls to 1.5%, the 
inventory consists of equal concentrations (.75%) of uranium-235 and plutonium-239 


atoms. At approximately this concentration, the fuel will be removed since there 
are insufficient fissionable isotopes to sustain a chain reaction. The total number of 
fission events, for this case, is equal to Nuo and the energy produced thus corresponds 
to the fission of the entire initial inventory of uranium-235 atoms. Furthermore, the 
spent fuel contains a significant quantity of fissionable plutonium-239. 

The fuel rods of a reactor are designed to entrap the fission products. I'he 
experimentally determined fission product yield for the thermal neutron fission of 
uranium-235 may be obtained from Figure 6.5. Other fissionable isotopes, such as 
plutonium-239, have slightly different yields [9, 10]. The yield is also dependent 
to a small extent upon the energy of the fission-initiating neutron. Knowing the 
decay process of fission products (beta emission is by far the most common), the 
specific “waste” elements may be determined. For example, consider the isotopes 
with mass numbers of 92. 


1.56 

liKr 

3 icc 

??Rb 

1.49 

!?Rb 


liSr 

5.3 acc 


1.42 liSr liY 

1.36 IJY llZi stable, n/p = 1.30 

3.5 h 


The above four radioactive isotopes decay by beta emission and hence result in a 
new isotope with the same mass number. Since the decay rates for these isotopes 
arc relatively rapid, the yield after a brief decay interval will be entirely zirconium- 
92, the end product of this decay chain. Therefore, the yield of 6% for isotopes of 
mass number 92 implies that this quantity of zirconium-92 will result. The beta 
decay, it will be noted, reduces the neutron to proton ratio, the stable isotope having 
a ratio considerably less than that of the first isotope of the series (which is comparable 
to that of uranium-235, = 1.55). 

The resultant radioactivity of an isotope depends upon its half-life and the 
duration over which it has been allowed to decay. Activity has been shown to be 
an exponentially decreasing function of time and its half-life has been defined as the 
time necessary for the activity to decrease to one-half of its initial value. 

A = Aoe'^* 

_ 1 

2 

An expression for activity in terms of the half-life may readily be obtained. 
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A = = ^oM 

Figure 6.16 is a plot of relative activity, AjAo- A time interval of approximately 20 
half-lives is required to reduce the radioactivity of a particular quantity of an isotope 
to one-millionth (10“®) of its initial value. For yttrium-92 (half-life of 3.5 h), less 
than five days are required to reduce its activity by this amount. A comparable time 
is required for the strontium-92 of the same decay chain. Therefore, the radioactivity 
of the isotopes of this set of fission products will reach a negligible level within a 
couple of weeks after being removed from the reactor. 

Not all waste products have such a rapid decay. Of particular interest are 
the isotopes with mass numbers of 90 and 137.* 


ISBr llKr 

1.6 SEC 


Both these decay chains have an isotope with a very long half-life; strontium-90 for 
the first and cesium- 1 37 for the second. The isotopes rapidly decay (instantaneously 
compared to a 28. 1- or 30-year half-life) to the isotopes with the long half-life. Since 
the yield for a mass number of 90 is 5.77%, this is the yield of strontium-90 which 


* Iodinc-137 also decays by a neutron emission to xenon-136, a stable isotope. 
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results from the decay of bromine-90, krypton-90, and rubidium-90, as well as that 
which is the direct result of fission. Both yttrium-90 and zirconium- 90 are wholly 
the result of decay of 5trontium-90. A similar decay process results in a yieild of 
6.15% for cesium- 137. 

Multiplying the fission rate (3.125 x 10*® see" ‘ for the 1 GW example) by 
the fractional yield of .0577 for strontium-90 or .0615 for cesium- 137 gives the 
approximate rate at which the respective isotopes are produced within a reactor. If 
this rate is represented by the symbol /, the time derivative of the number of atoms 
of the isotope, N, is equal to / minus the natural decay rate, XN. 


A solution for N and hence the decay rate, AjV, assuming an initial zero value of K 
for / = 0, is readily obtained. 

N = (/M)(i - r 
XN = 7(1 - e-^*) 

For isotopes with short half-lives, Xt becomes large before the wastes are removed 
from the reactor. The activity of these isotopes is /, that is, these isotopes decay ajs 
rapidly as produced. Assuming the reactor operates for an interval of fo sec, the 
activity at that time is the following: 

AA(fu) = 7(1 - 

If the waste products are then removed from the reactor, a normal exponential decay 
is obtained for i> t^. 

XN = = 7(1 - / > io 

For a given value of 7, isotopes with short half-lives (large values of X) will have high 
levels of activity, approximately 7, within a reactor and will decay very rapidly when 
removed from the reactor. Isotopes with long half-lives (small values of X) will have 
lower values of activity within a reactor and decay much more slowly when removed 
from the reactor. 

Yttrium-90, the decay product of strontium-90, decays with a half-life of 64 h, 
which compared to that of strontium-90 is nearly instantaneous. Therefore, each 
strontium-90 disintegration is accompanied by a yttrium-90 disintegration. The 
resultant activity, as measured in curies, is thus twice that calculated for strontium-90. 
The decay of cesium- 1 37 also results in a similar radioactive process with the dominant 
decay process resulting in the formation of a metastable isotope of barium- 137, which 
decays with a half-life of only 2.55 min by the emission of a gamma ray (an isomeric 
transition) to the stable barium- 137 isotope. 

Figure 6.17 presents the activity of signiheant waste products for a 1-G^ 
reactor which operates for five years. In addition to strontium-90 and cesium-137, 
promethium- 147 and krypton-B5 contribute significantly to the long-term radio- 
activity of the waste products. The total activity, obtained by considering all fission- 
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FIGURE €.17 Waste Product Activity for I-GW ( Thermal) Reactor: 

Five-Year Operation, Thermal Neutron Fiaaion. 

produced isotopes, was obtained from the detailed calculations of Cember [46] for 
a one-megawatt reactor. Simply “storing” the wastes for a five- to ten-year period 
after removing them from the reactor results in relatively low levels of activity for 
all but the few long-half-life isotopes. 

The mass of the radioactive isotopes, for this example, is not very great. 40 kg 
of strontium-90 and 65 kg of cesium- 137. Each results in an activity of slightly more 
than ten million (10^) curies, which decays to only half of its initial value in 
approximately 30 years. To reduce the activity to ten curies (a factor of 10 ), 20 

half-lives, or 600 years, will be necessary. Since quantities of these isotopes measured 
not in curies but in microcuries (another factor of 10 can be biologically harmful, 
storage times of 1 200 years will be needed. A measure of the activity of these isotopes 
oiay be gleaned from the thermal energy produced as a result of the decay. Strontium- 
90 when removed from the reactor has an activity of 2.1 x 10 dis/sec. The first 
decay is by the emission of a beta particle with average energy of .20 MeV, and the 
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second, that of yttrium-90, is by the emission of a .93 MeV (average) beta particle * 
When the beta particles lose their kinetic energy, each disintegration results in an 
average thermal energy of 1.13 MeV. Based upon the disintegration rate, the 
thermal power is 38 kW. Cesium- 137 decays by emitting a beta particle with an 
average energy of .19 MeV. A metastable barium-137 isotope, which decays by a 
gamma emission with an energy of .66 MeV, is produced by more than 90% of the 
cesium- 137 decays. A thermal power of 27 kW results if the gamma emission is 
assumed to be absorbed by the surroundings. Data for the isotopes of Figure 6.17 
including the thermal power associated with decay processes, is summarized in Table 
6.6. The thermal power of these isotopes, with the relatively long half-lives, accounts 
for over .1% of the reactor power at the end of the five years of operation. After 
five to ten years of storage, the bulk of the radioactivity and thermal power is due 
almost wholly to the strontium-90 and cesium-137. 


TABLE 6.6 Wawte Product Activity Whmn Removed 
from UCW Thermal Reactor: Five-Year OperatioUj 
Thermal Neutron Fieeion 


Decay 

Activity curies 

7'i/2 

Thermal power 

- ‘**Pr 

1 X 10* 

284 d 

382 kW 

ISlj 

2.6 X 10"^ 

0.05 d 

20 kW 


1.5 X 10^ 

2.6By 

,5.4 kW 

®°Sr - ”Y 

1.1 X 10^ 

28.1 y 

38 kW 

t37Cs _ 137«b^ 

1.1 X 10^ 

30 y 

27 kW 

106Ru _ 106rJj 

6.2 X 10* 

1.01 y 

26 kW 

“Kr 

X 

o 

10.8 y 

1.0 kW 

‘“Sb - ^“'"Te 

l.B X 10^ 

2.7 y 

.07 kW 


As has been discussed, strontium-90 concentrates, along with calcium, in the 
bone structure of living things. The kinetic energy of the emitted beta particles is 
absorbed by the bone structure and thus their energy contributes directly to an 
internal radiation dose. If the total “acceptable” bone radiation dose of 170 mrem 
per year is due wholly to strontium-90 concentrated within the bones, the quantity 
of strontium may readily be calculated. Since one rem is 100 ergs/g or 10~^ J/kg, 
170 mrem is equivalent to .0017 J/kg. Since each disintegration (average beta 
emissions of 1.13 MeV) results in an energy of l.B x 10"^^ J, 9.4 x 10® dis- 
integrations are necessary for a 1 70-mrem dose. A yearly dose of 1 70 mrem implies 
298 dis/sec or an activity of .008 fid. Only a microscopic quantity of strontium-90, 
5.6 X 10 ~^/zg, is necessary to produce this activity. In terms of its potential biological 
hazard, the 40 kg of strontium-90 of the reactor example compared to a dose ot 
5.6 X 10 ~ ^ /ig, represents an enormous quantity. 

* A substantial portion of the energy for each beta emission is carried off by a neutrino h 
docs not interact with the immediate environment. 
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The approximate activity of the plutonium- 2 39 produced by a light-water 
reactor is also indicated in Figure 6.17. Plutonium-239 decays by the emission of 
an energetic alpha particle which is followed by a gamma emission by the excited 
metastable uranium decay product. 


235 

92 


u 


2.44 X 10* y 

y 




26.1 1 




Even though plutonium-239 has a reasonably long half-life which implies a low level 
of activity, its alpha emission is a serious internal radiation hazard. On exposure 
to air, plutonium spontaneously combines with oxygen to form an oxide. When 
inhaled, the oxide can deposit on the sensitive lung tissues. The high energy alpha 
particle (5.1 MeV) is absorbed by biological materials within a very short distance, 
typically 40 to 45 /i. A high radiation dose occurs within a sphere surrounding the 
plutonium particle that has a radius of only 40 to 45 fi. According to the reasoning 
of Tamplin and Cochran [47], it is this dose that is important in assessing the 
potential hazard of plutonium-239 rather than, as standards were originally devised, 
averaging the dose over the entire surface of the lungs. If their reasoning is correct, 
initial plutonium-239 safety standards allowed occupational levels of plutonium that 
were excessively high. While others disagree with this "hot particle” hypothesis, 
there is little disagreement about plutonium’s being an extremely toxic substance 
[48-51].* 

The spent fuel, when removed from a reactor, contains, along with the hssion 
products and plutonium-239, other heavy isotopes of plutonium, neptunium, curium, 
and americium. These heavy isotopes arc usually referred to as the actinides (a 
classihcation for elements with atomic numbers of 89 or greater). Several of these 
radioactive reactor-produced isotopes (they do not occur in nature) have half-lives 
measured in thousands of years. 

The plutonium-239 of the fuel removed from a reactor has a potential value 
since it can be chemically separated from the uranium and hssion products. The 
recovered plutonium can, along with enriched uranium, be fabricated into new fuel 
rods. Less uranium or uranium with a lower enrichment can be utilized for "mixed 
oxide” fuel rods (oxides of plutonium and uranium are used). Ideally, the slightly 
enriched uranium that remains can also be recovered and the fission waste products 
with long half-lives can be separated from the less hazardous fission products [52]. 

Uranium fuels have been processed in the United States to obtain plutonium 
lor weapons. In the process, 85 million gallons of high-level wastes, that is, wastes 
containing isotopes with long half-lives, have been generated [53]. These liquid 
Wastes are stored in large (up to one million gallons each) holding tanks at three 
locations: the reprocessing plants at Hanford, Washington, the National Reactor 


• Plutonium wm named after the outer planet of the solar system, Pluto. In Greek mythology Hades 
(Pluto was the Roman name of the god) was the god of the underworld, a god that had a dual domain: 
(hat of the earth's fertility and that of the dead. 



Testing Station in Idaho, and the Savannah River Plant in South Carolina. While 
the specific radioactivity of the wastes is classified, Novick has estimated the activity 
of these wastes to be 100 Ci/gal [54] which implies a total activity of nearly ten 
billion (10‘°) Ci. 

Fuel from commercial nuclear power plants in the United States has not been 
successfully reprocessed. A reprocessing plant, constructed in 1966 by Nuclear Fuel 
Services at West Valley, New York, was closed in 1972, leaving the State of New 
York with not only a highly contaminated plant but also 600,000 gal of liquid wastes 
[55, 56]. Furthermore, numerous employees may have received excessively high 
radiation doses while the plant was in operation. [57]. In 196B, General Electric 
began construction of a reprocessing facility near Morris, Illinois, based upon a newly 
developed, but unproven, process to eliminate liquid effluents [5B]. In 1974, it was 
announced that the S64 million facility did not work and that its redesign was not 
feasible. 

Subsequently, a third commercial reprocessing plant was constructed in 
Barnwell, South Carolina, by Allied Nuclear Services. The design of the Barnwell 
facility was based upon the Purex separation process used for recovering plutonium 
when producing weapons. As of 1980, owing to an earlier national policy decision, 
the reprocessing facility had not begun operation [59]. The U.S. decision of the 
late 1970s to defer the reprocessing of spent reactor fuel was partly based upon the 
fact that large quantities of separated plutonium-239, suitable for producing weapons, 
would be recovered when fuels are reprocessed [60]. As little as a few kilograms 
obtained by a sophisticated terrorist group would be sufficient to build a crude atomic 
bomb. Furthermore, if other nations also develop a capability for reprocessing fuel, 
the number of nations with a nuclear weapons capability is also likely to increase. 
The decision to defer reprocessing was also influenced by economic considerations. 
While the recovered plutonium-239 reduces the amount of uranium-235 required 
for new fuel rods (and hence enrichment costs), the costs of fabricating fuel rods 
from plutonium, owing to its toxicity, are considerably higher than if only uranium 
is used. A Ford Foundation study concluded that the economic benefit of reprocessing 
fuel from light-water reactors is not very great [61]. The benefit of a large-scale 
breeder reactor program, however, depends upon the ability to reprocess fuel. Even 
if the technical problems are solved, the immense quantities of plutonium involved 
give rise to an extremely complex set of moral dilemmas and social questions that 
will need to be resolved [62, 63]. 

Liquid storage of wastes (primarily from weapons production) has always been 
considered an interim measure. The wastes produced by commercial power reactors 
are presently (19B0) being stored as spent fuel rods in cooling ponds at the reactors. 
In terms of fission products, Krugman and von Hippie have concluded that waste 
inventories accrued as a result of weapons production and power generation are 
comparable [64]. Isolating these wastes from the biosphere represents an un- 
precedented engineering challenge [65] and may also require complementary social 
institutions [6]. The liquid wastes will need to be solidified and encapsulated in 
sealed containers of manageable size. The ultimate disposal of the waste products 
of the spent fuel rods depends upon the reprocessing that may be employed. If they 



are not reprocessed, the fuel rods, after being stored sufficiently long for much of 
their radioactivity to decay, could be cut up and encapsulated. 

Once the nuclear wastes are suitably encapsulated, some type of permanent 
burial in a suitable geological formation is envisioned [66-76]. In 1970, a salt mine 
near Lyons, Kansas, was tentatively selected for storing wastes [77, 78]. A dis- 
advantage of salt storage is that the wastes would not be readily retrievable, that is, 
the waste container, due to the heat generated by the decay process, would not 
remain intact. The proposal, at least for the particular salt mine chosen, was 
discarded, partially as the result of objections raised by Hambleton, the Director of 
the Kansas Geological Survey [79]. Salt deposits, at first, appeared an ideal storage 
sanctuary since their formation could not have occurred had water been present. 
While the integrity of the deposits was Ensured in the past, it is now in question 
due to the drilling that has occurred in the area. Disposal schemes utilizing something 
other than salt formations have also been proposed. These include burial in granite, 
polar ice, and Antarctic rock. Sending the waste products into space has been 
suggested, although this is not considered practical for the near future. At the 
conclusion of the 1970s, the nation’s policy for handling radioactive wastes was 
described by L. J. Carter in Science as being in “disarray” [BO], 


9. ACCIDENTS 

Prior to the Three Mile Island accident on March 2B, 1979, the main safety concern 
was that of an accident due to a sudden catastrophic failure of a major reactor 
component. (Such an accident, for example, a large core rupture, could, if not 
contained, result in a disaster of unprecedented proportions.) This did not occur 
at Three Mile Island. The accident was a result of the failure of a relatively minor 
component and the misinterpretation of the abnormal conditions that ensued. While 
it is generally accepted that the effects of the radioactive releases of the accident 
were negligible, this was not the case for the mental stress created. The uncertainty 
of what might occur during the first days of the accident resulted in an almost total 
disruption of the normal activities in the surrounding communities. In addition, 
the economic cost to the operating utility was (and will continue to be) immense. 
Nut only is it unlikely that the damaged reactor can be repaired, but the cost of 
removing the contaminated core and radioactive wastes may exceed the original cost 
of the reactor [Bl]. 

The radioactive fission products, the fission fragments, plutonium-239 and other 
actinides, are entrapped by the fuel rods during the normal operation of a reactor, 
Only a portion of the fuel rods is normally replaced when a reactor is refueled. 
Hence, except for a new reactor, the core contains a very large inventory of these 
radioactive products. A theoretical study of the possible consequences of a major 
release of these products was completed by the Atomic Energy Commission in 1957 
[82], 

For this study, a 500-MW (thermal) reactor that operated 1 BO days was assumed 
lo rupture. Experts who did express an opinion (many refused) on the probability 
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of such a major accident placed the probability in the range of one chance in IQ^ 
to 10® per year. All agreed that the probability was exceedingly small. The activity 
of the core waste products 24 hours after an accident was assumed to be 4 x 10® Ci 
(a quantity in approximate agreement with that of Figure 6. 1 7, which is for a reactor 
twice the size that operated for five years). The reactor was assumed to be located 
30 miles from a major city. 

Three types of accidents were considered. The first was a “contained case" 
in which only the core ruptured and the fission products were wholly contained by 
the containment vessel. Direct gamma radiation was the only hazard of this type 
offailure. The second type offailure was the “volatile release case” in which a rupture 
of the core resulted in a release by the containment vessel of all volatile fis.sion 
products and 1% of the strontium-90. The most serious accident was the “50/^' 
release case” in which 50% of all fission products were released due to a catastrophic 
rupture of both the reactor core and the containment vessel. Damage was the result 
of the subsequent dispersal of the waste products. While the last type of accident 
was considered the least likely, it resulted in the greatest damage. 

Several alternative combinations of conditions were investigated for the 50^^ 
release case. Both hot (149°C) and cold or ambient (21“C) temperatures were 


TABLE 6n7 Catastrophic Accident 500~MW ( Thermal ) Reactor After 180 Days 


PERSONAL DAMAGE 


Pmons 


Conditions at release 

Lethal exposure 

Miniinum 

0 


Hot release at any time 

Maximum 

3,400 


Cold release, 1 fi particle size, tem- 
perature inversion 

Injury likely 

Minimum 

0 


Hot release at any time 

Maximum 

43,000 


Cold release, 1 /i particle size, tem- 
perature inversion, dry 

PROPERTY DAMAGE 


Area 




Persons (j^. mi.) 

1 Millions 

Conditions 

Evacuation 

Minimum 

0 0 

0 

Hot temperature inversion 

Maximum 

460,000 760 

2,300 

Cold, 1 fi, temperature inver- 
sion, rain 

General restrictions 

Minimum 

0 0 

0 

Hot, 1 fi, dry 

Maximum 

3,800,000 8,200 

2,800 

1 fi, rain 

Agricultural restrictions 

Minimum 

18 


.5 Hot, 1 fi, day, dry 

Maximum 

150,000 

4,000 

Hot, I fi, day, rain 


Source: Rcrercnce B2. 




table M Radwtian Esposurew UB^dfor ThmortHcBl Study 

Lethal exposure Over 450 R 

Injury likely 100-450 R 

Injury unlikely (some expense may be incurred; 25-100 R 

observation required) 


No injury or expense 


Less than 25 R (one 
exposure) 50 R (in 
three months) 


assumed. Median particle sizes of both one micron and seven microns for the releases 
were considered. Resultant effects were also dependent upmn local conditions, that 
is, rainy or dry weather. The time of day was likewise important, since nighttime 
temperature inversions are common. The expected damages are summarized in 
Table 6.7. For the worst case, 3400 persons would be killed and 43,000 injured. 
Property damage would be nearly $7 billion. In the study, very high radiation 
levels, compared to present accepted standards, were used in estimating human 
effects. These are summarized in Table 6.8. Assuming the dose (expressed in rem) 
is comparable to the exposure (expressed in roentgen), the upper radiation level for 
the “injury unlikely” category of 100 R is questionable. A downward revision of 
harmful radiation levels would result in a marked increase in the theoretical injuries. 
Furthermore, many commercial reactors now operate at power levels of approximately 
five times that considered in the WASH-740 study. Their fission product inventory 
is correspondingly larger and releases would also be expected to be much greater. 
Also, the estimates of dollar damages of Table 6.7, owing to the inflation that has 
occurred since 1957, should be nearly tripled (and further increased if a larger reactor 
is considered). 

While the probability of a catastrophic accident is very small, the damage, 
should an accident occur, could be exceedingly great. The probable yearly cost per 
reactor is the product of small probability multiplied by a very high accident cost. 
For several reactors the following is obtained. 

Probable yearly ( yearly probability V number oA/ expected cost\ 

cost of an accident ~ \ of a failure /\ reactors /\ of a failure ) 

The probable cost is not unlike a mathematical indcterminancy of the product of a 
Small quantity (approaching zero) and a near infinite quantity. Proponents of 
reactors typically emphasize the small probability of an accident, while opponents 
emphasize the expected cost of a failure. Of importance, however, is the product 
ol these quantities. 

As a result of numerous questions related to the safety of nuclear reactors, the 
former AEG prepared two reports. The preliminary version of the first report, 
WASH- 1250 [83], contained no reference to the 1957 WASH-740 report. As a 
ff^sult of reviewers’ comments, a chapter was added (Chapter B) which discussed the 

report. In essence, the WASH- 1250 report concluded that a catastrophic 
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fICURE U8 Schematic Drawing of The Three MiU Island Unit 2 FaciUty, 
fdajor Components Are Labeled as follows: 

(i) REACTOR VESSEL: A cylindrical vessel made of steeh^ feet high and ^ 
inches thicl^^hich contains the reactor (core and control rods) and through which 
the reactor coolant flows, carrying heat away from the core to the steam genera- 
tors. The TMI-2 reactor contains 177 fuel assemblies with 208 fuel rods in each 
assembly. 

(B) REACTOR COOLAAfT PUMP: One of four pumps which move the reactor 
coolant through the core to the steam generators and back to the core in a closed 
system (the primary system) of what is normally only slightly radioactive water. 
About one hour into the TMi accident, the operators shut down two of these pumps 
because they were vibrating severely, the result of the steam in the primary 
system. Half an hcntr later they shut down the other two pumps for the sawne 
reason. At that point, damage to the fuel in the core began, causing releases of 
radioactive material into the coolant. 

(C) PRESSURIZER: A large vessel connected to the primary system between the 
reactor and the steam generators which is normally a little more than half full 
of water, with a steam bubble in the upper portion of the vessel. It is designed to 
keep the pressure in the reactor coolant relatively constant. 

(D) PILOT OPERATED RELIEF VALVE: The pressurizer relief valve located at the 
top of the pressurizer and designed to open automatically when primary system 
pressure rises to a preset level and it becomes desirable to let off steam. When 
pressure is back to normal, the relief valve is supposed to close by itself. At TMI- 
2 it failed to do so, and reactor coolant flowed through the relief valve and down 
to a drain tank on the floor of the containment building. This valve remained open 
for more than two hours. 

(£) STEAM GENERATOR: The large vessel in which the transfer of heat from the 
reactor coolant to the feedwater takes place. The transfer results in the conversion 
of the feedwater into steam, as it flows around tubes carrying the pressurized, 
core-heated coolant from the reactor. This steam is conveyed to the turbine which 
powers the electrical generator, 

(F) CONDENSER: The vessel in which the steam which has passed through the 
turbine is condensed to a liquid state again. The heat is removed by pipes carrying 
condenser water which flows to the cooling towers and back to the condenser. 

(C) CONDENSATE PUMP: The pump which moves the feedwater (the condensate) 
from the condenser to the polisher or demineralizer which cleanses the water 
before it flows back to the steam generator. The TMI accident began at this point 
the feedwater system when plant personnel were trying to clear a line associated 
^th the polisher and the condensate pump automaticatty shut down, followed by 
« similar "tripping^* of the feedwater pump and subsequently of the turbine and 
the reactor. 

{Eeference 8S.) 

(Reprinted with Permission of the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission, Courtesy 
9ftkeNRC.) 
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accident of the type considered in WASH-740 (summarized in Table 6.7 was too 
unlikely to be of relevance. A review by Science [84] was not very reassuring. 

A second report, the result of a study chaired by Rasmussen of MIT, attempted 
to obtain a quantitative estimate of the probability of a major accident [B5], 
This study was based upon an event-tree methodology in which the multitude of 
sequences by which an accident might occur were considered. A fault probability 
was assigned to each component comprising the various branches of the event tree 
and each branch of the tree was chosen so as to result in a radioactive release affecting 
the surrounding population. The health effect of each release was assessed, that u 
the early fatalities and dealyed radiological effects were determined. Then, for each 
failure mode, a branch of the event tree, the probability of the occurrence was 
calculated. The overall probability of an accident resulting in a given set of fatalities 
was then obtained by a consideration of all relevant branches. Finally, a probability 
profile, the probability of an accident as a function of its seriousness (expressed in 
fatalities) was obtained. 

According to the executive .summary of the report, the probability of an 
individual being killed by a nuclear power plant was exceedingly remote — less than 
that of being struck by a meteorite. The data of the main part of the report placed 
the likelihood considerably higher but still low (the executive summary was mis- 
leading). Numerous critics disputed the claims of this accident report [86-91]. 
Another accident study was done by the American Physical Society (APS). While it 
urged a continued effort to improve the safety of reactors, it concluded that light-water 
reactors were probably safe [92]. The APS authors, however, expressed the opinion 
that the Rasmussen report greatly overstated the certainty of its probabilistic results, 

Responding to the criticisms of the WASH-1400 report, the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission established an ad hoc review group to perform a critical peer review. 
The ad hoc group concluded that the absolute probability values of the WASH-1400 
report should not be used uncritically either in the regulatory process or for public 
policy purposes [93]. The executive summary, in particular, had been widely used 
for these purposes. Subsequently, the Nuclear Regulatory Commission officially 
withdrew its endorsement of the WASH- 1400 executive summary and stated that 
the numerical estimates of the overall risks of reactor accidents arc unreliable [94]. 

The March 2B, 1979, accident at the Three Mile Island Nuclear Station 
provides another perspective on reactor accidents [95-98]. A schematic diagram 
of the B90-MW (electric) unit is indicated in Figure 6.18 and the sequence of the 
early events of the accident are summarized in Table 6.9 [95]. Instead of a 
catastrophic failure of a major component, the accident developed in a relatively 
slow manner, exacerbated by the inappropriate actions taken by the operators. The 
equipment failure that triggered the accident was a pressure relief valve that failed 
to close. Not only did large quantities of the reactor coolant escape from the reactor 
but the stuck valve also resulted in a set of instrument readings that confused the 
operators. That the pressurizer relief valve was stuck open was not discovered until 
over two hours into the accident. By then, a portion of the core was severely damaged 
and radioactive products of the damaged fuel rods had been carried into the contain- 
ment building by the leaking coolant. Had the operators realized at the beginning 
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of the accident that the relief valve had failed to close, the pressurizer block valve 
(clfKsed two hours too late) could have been closed and the reactor brought Under 
control. Conversely, had the valve remained open for another 30 to 60 min, a core 
meltdown, an event which based on previous studies had been considered exceedingly 
unlikely, could have occurred [99]. A precautionary evacuation of thousands would 
have been required. The accident progressed sufficiently far in its first few hours 
that those attempting to control the reactor were unsure of what was happening. 
Since well-understood principles no longer applied, an experimental mode of 
operation was required. 

A special commission was appointed by President Carter to conduct a compre- 
hensive study and investigation of the accident [100-103], The commission report 
(often referred to as the Kemcny Report, after its chairman) concluded that the 
fundamental problems associated with operating a nuclear reactor are “people-related 
problems.” Equipment problems, it stressed, were secondary. The report concluded 
that an accident such as that of Three Mile Island was “eventually inevitable” and 
that if such accidents are to be prevented, fundamental changes must be made in 
the organizations and in the attitudes of the people involved. The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission report on the accident was even more critical. It stated that similar 
accidents, perhaps with the potentially serious consequences to public health and 
safety that were only narrowly averted at Three Mile Island were likely to recur 
iinle.ss there are fundamental changes [99]. 

As a result of the Kemeny Report, several changes have occurred within the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission [104], In addition, an Oversight Committee was 
appointed by President Carter to monitor the progress of governmental authorities 
and the nuclear industry in improving safety and implementing recommendations 
of the Report. However, changes in attitudes, one of the more important recom- 
mendations of the Kemeny Report, do not come quickly. Hence, one can conclude 
only that the role of nuclear power (fi.ssion) as a major energy source is presently 
uncertain. 

TABLE 63 Sequence of Early Events of the Three Mile Island Accident 
[March 28, 1979) 


0 sec Just after 4:00 a.m., a condensate pump and the main feedwater pumps 

(Figure 6. IB) connected to one of the steam generators .shut down resulting 
in an automatic shutdown of the turbine. This not uncommon occurrence 
may have been the result of a polisher maintenance procedure being carried 
out at the time. 

3 to 8 sec With the feedwater flow hailed, a buildup of thermal energy in the primary. 

reactor system caused the pressure of the coolant to increase. The pressurizer 
relief valve opened. With the overpressure, the control rods were automatically 
inserted into the core causing the fission reaction to cease. The heat 
produced by the decay of the fission products, about 7% of reactor operating 
power, continued. 

12 sec The primary coolant pressure dropped and the current of the solenoid which 

activated the relief valve was automatically turned off. The relief valve, 
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Tftble 6J— con/. 


3B to 40 sec 


2 min 2 sec 


B min 

8 min 
to 

2 h 20 min 


2 h 20 min 

2 h 50 min 

3h 


however, did not close. This was not known by the operators since the 
indicator on the control panel responded to the solenoid’s position, not to 
that of the stuck valve. 

The emergency feedwater pumps were automatically activated. Since the 
block valves in these water lines were inadvertently left in a closed position 
(following an earlier maintenance procedure), the pumps had no effect. The 
indicator lamps for the valves were obscured by a maintenance tag. 

As a result of the leaking relief valve, the coolant pressure of the reactor 
core continued to decrease. When it fell to 75% of its normal value, the 
emergency core cooling system (ECCS) automatically injected cold water from 
the borated water storage tank into the reactor. The water level of the 
pressurizer increased. Under normal conditions (a closed relief valve), the 
pressurizer coolant level provides a reliable indication of the coolant level 
in the reactor. Hence, the operators concluded that the reactor core was 
full when the pressurizer level became normal. They turned off one of 
the ECCS pumps and throttled the flow of the other. With the ensuing drop in 
pressure, the reactor coolant boiled producing steam voids. 

It was discovered that the block valves of the emergency feedwater pumps 
were closed. These valves were opened. 

Many other actions were taken over the next two hours in an attempt to 
gain “control” of the reactor. With the low coolant pressure, the result 
of the leaking relief valve, boiling occurred and a portion of the fuel rods were 
exposed. Many overheated, burst, and released radioactive fission products 
which were carried by the coolant into the containment building. Coolant 
water accumulated on the floor of the containment building when an 
overpressure seal of the drain tank ruptured. Some of the radioactive coolant 
water was pumped by the sump pump of the containment building into a tank 
in an auxiliary building. With the buildup of steam voids in the reactor 
coolant system, the coolant pumps malfunctioned and were shut down to 
avoid possible damage to them. If it were not for the steam voids, convective 
circulation of the coolant would have been sufficient to cool the core. 

Because of the high coolant level in the pressurizer the operators assumed 
this would occur. Hydrogen was formed by a reaction of the steam with the 
zirconium cladding of the overheated fuel rods. It escaped through the 
leaking relief valve and resulted in a hydrogen explosion in the containment 
building 9; hours after the accident started. 

It was finally realized that the relief valve might be stuck. The block 
valve on the pressurizer was closed, thus ending the coolant loss through the 
stuck relief valve. The reactor core, however, was already seriously damaged. 
A “site emergency” was declared and local and state authorities were 
notified. This emergency status implied that an uncontrolled release of 
radiation might occur. 

A “general emergency” was declared indicating a situation which could 
result in radioactive releases affecting public health and safety. 
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PROBLEMS 

1, The energy equivalent of matter is given by the well-known equation E = me . 

(a) Calculate the quantity of matter that must be converted to energy to supply 
the 1979 U.S. electrical energy requirement (thermal) for one day. {P = 
6.6 X 10“ W). 

(b) If “3u is used for a fission process, 200 MeV of energy are obtained for each 
atom. Determine the mass converted to energy by one ^ U atom. What 
is the fraction of the atom’s initial mass that is converted to energy? 

(c) Determine the number of metric tons of ^^*U needed for the energy of part 

(a). 



(«•) Uranium ore consists of an oxide of uranium (UsOg). Only .71 1% of the 
uranium atoms are fissionable isotopes, The remainder are primarily 

isotopes. Rich uranium ore contains by mass approximately ,25^ 
uranium oxide. Determine the number of metric tons of ore necessary for 
part (a). 

(e) What is the number of metric tons of coal necessary for the same energy 
requirement? 

2 . Uranium-23B is known to decay with a half-life of 4.51 x 10® years. 

(a) Calculate the number of disintegrations per second for one kilogram of 
uranium-23B. 

(b) In the chain of decay, one of the intermediate products is radon gas. Assuming 
radon gas (mass number 222) is produced at the same rate at which 
decays, calculate the volume rate of production from one kilogram of 

for a pressure of one atmosphere and a temperature of 20°C. 

3. The isotope as is the first naturally occurring isotope of a 

unique decay chain that also terminates with lead. Plot the principal decay 
reactions of this chain in the fashion of Figure 6.4. 

4 . The naturally occurring concentration ratio of to is approximately 
1 : 140. Assume that the concentrations of and were equal at an 
early time in the evolution of the earth. Calculate the time elapsed since this 
equality. 

5. Assume that the production of is determined primarily by the decay 

rate of while that of ^JgRn is determined by the decay rate of Using 

a ratio of 1 : 140 for the isotopes of uranium, determine the ratio of the generation 
rate of the two radon isotopes. 

6 . Naturally occurring thorium, ^JjTh, radioactively decays in much the same 
manner as the uranium isotopes. Plot its decay chain for its principal decay 
mode (Figure 6.4). 

7 . Another unique radioactive decay series is that of the nonnaturally occurring 
isotope of neptunium, ^g^Np. Plot its decay chain. 

B. A nonspreading flux of neutrons is known to have exponential relation for llux 
density, / = /of ~ Show that the average distance that a neutron which starts 

at X = 0 travels is equal to 1 jffN. 

9 . Consider a fission event in which ^^fU splits into identical isotopes and five 
neutrons. What would the element and isotope be? How many more neutrons 
does this isotope have than the most massive naturally occurring isotope of the 
element? Assuming jJ” decay for the isotope, what is the first stable isotope 
obtained? What is the approximate half-life of the decay?. 

10 . A likely set of ^IfU fission products would be elements with atomic number* 
of 3B and 54. What arc these elements? Assuming that three neutrons are given 
off during the fission process and that the neutrons divide in proportion to the 
“natural” atomic weight of the elements, what would be the resultant isotope 
numbers? (Neutron quantities must obviously be rounded off to whole numbers.) 
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11 . The product yield for the fission of uraniuin-235 by thermal neutrons is given 
in Figure 6.5. Determine the mass numbers of the four fission products that 
have yields of 2/^. Determine the pairs of fragments that occurred from single 
fission events. Does the sum of the mass numbers, for the pairs, agree with what 
would be expected? In sufficient time, these products will probabh decay by 
a succession of beta emissions to a stable isotope. What are the elements that 
are likely to result? {Hint: Find the elements with the lowest atomic number 
that have stable isotopes with the appropriate mass numbers.) Repeat for fission 
products that have yields of .2% and .02%. 

12. The Watt equation given in the text is an approximation for the energy spectrum 
of fission-produced neutrons. 

(a) Show that the likelihood of neutrons of all energies is unity. 




OD 

0 


n{E) dE = 1 


(b) Determine the portion of the fission-produced neutrons that have energies 
of less than 1 eV. What is the portion that have energies less than 100 eV? 

(c) What is the portion of the neutrons that have energies in excess of 1 MeV? 

(d) What is the average energy of the fission-produced neutrons? 

13. A high-energy neutron is scattered by an elastic collision with an atom with a 
mass number A. The atom is initially at rest. 

(a) The neutron is scattered at an angle of 45” {{j/) from its initial line of travel. 
What is the ratio of the neutron’s final energy, E, to its initial energy, Eq? 

(b) The neutron is scattered at an angle of 90“. What is EjEo for this condition? 

(c) Fine E/Eq for the scattering angle of 135”. 

(d) Suppose the atom is normal hydrogen. What is the numerical value of EfEo 
for the angles of parts (a), (b), and (c)? What are the values of EfEo for 
scattering by a carbon atom {A = 12)? 

14. Assume that a particular radioactive isotope is the result of the decay of another 
radioactive isotope. The initial quantity of the daughter is zero and the isotopes 
have equal half-lives. Obtain an expression for the quantity of the daughter 
product, N2, in terms of the initial quantity, Noi, of the first isotope. What 
is the decay rate, XNi, for the second isotope? At what time is this a maximum? 

15. Radium, ^5§Ra, decays by emitting an alpha particle and a gamma ray with 
an energy of 1 86 keV. What is the power of the gamma-ray emission for a sample 
with a one-curie activity? What is the gamma-ray power density (W/m^) at 
one-meter distance from the sample? Assume the radiation is isotropic, that 
is, uniform in all directions. 

1®' The linear energy absorption coefficient for air corresponding to the photon 
energies of Problem 15 is approximately .0036 per meter. That is, an incident 
radiation decreases at the rate of .36% per meter {dPfdx = .0036 P). Determine 
the power absorbed per unit mass of air at a distance of one meter from the 
radium source of Problem 15. What is the radiation intensity in roentgens per 
second? 



17 . Table 6.6 summarizes the radioactivity and thermal power associated with decay 
of the longer half-life reactor waste products. What is the total activity and 
power of these isotopes when removed from the reactor? What are the 
corresponding values for 5, 10, 15, and 20 years after having been removed^ 
Determine the fraction of the activity and thermal power due to the strontiuiii-90 
and cesium- 137 for these years. 

18 . Radioactive strontium-90 can be used as a source of thermal power for an electric 
power producing thermocouple converter. Assume a thermal power of 100 W 
is required. Determine the disintegration rate assuming the average kinetic 
energies of the beta emissions of the strontium and yttrium are recovered. What 
is the strontium-90 mass required? What will be the thermal power after one 
year of operation? What will it be after 10 years and after 100 years? 

19 . During the normal operation of a light-water reactor, plutonium-239 is bred aj 
a result of neutron absorption by uranium-230. Assume a constant conversion 
ratio of C and a constant fission rate of R for the reactor. 

(b) Determine the time, expressed in units of Nm/R, for which the number of 
plutonium-239 atoms is a maximum. 

(b) Evaluate these times fur C = 2 , a^nd 

(c) What are, in terms of the plutonium-239 quantities for the times of 
part (b)? 

(d) Assume the fuel is removed from the reactor at the times of part (b). Whai 
is the fraction of the fission-produced energy that can be attributed to the 
ftssion of plutonium-239 for each of the conversion ratios? 

20 . Consider the 1-GW (thermal) reactor of Figure 6.17. Assume a constant 
conversion ratio, C, for forming plutonium-239. The initial fission inventory 
of uranium-235 atoms is Nuo while that of plutonium-239 is zero. When the fuel 
is removed (at five years) the total fission inventory is .5 N^o. Ignore the decay 
of plutonium-239 within the reactor. 

(a) Determine, for a conversion ratio, C, of .5, the number of atoms of plutonium- 
239 removed from the reactor. What is the mass of the plutonium? Whal 
is the activity of the plutonium (7’i/2 = 24,400 y)? 

(b) Repeat the problem for conversion ratios .4 and .6. 

(c) The decay of plutonium-239 results in a 5.1 MeV alpha particle. What is 
the thermal power that can be associated with the decay of the plutonium-239 
of the previous parts? 

21 . The fission products in a reactor consist of several radioactive isotopes of iodinc- 
Iodine is gaseous at core temperatures and will, if a rupture occurs, be released. 
If not confined in an accident, iodine poses a significant health hazard. Consider 
the iodine-131 isotope with a half-life of B.05 days and an average P decay energy 
of. 19 MeV. 

(b) What is the yield for the thermal neutron fission of uranium-235 for a mass 
number of 1 3 1 ? Assume this yield is entirely iodine- 131. 

(b) What is the activity of iodine- 1 3 1 , expressed in Curies, during the operation 
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of a 1-GW (thermal) reactor? What is the equilibrium mass of iodine-131 
during operation? 

(c) Iodine tends to be absorbed by the thyroid gland (approximate mass of 16g) 
of humans. Assume that a quantity of iodine-131 absorbed by a thyroid 
gland totally decays within the thyroid gland. Determine the activity and 
mass of the iodine-131 that results in a radiation does of 170 mrem. {Note: 
The thyroid gland can be protected from the effect of radioactive iodine by 
a prior intake of potassium iodide. This drug serves as a blocking agent in 
that the thyroid is, in effect, saturated with normal iodine.) 



CHAPTER 7 


Fusion 


1. INTRODUCTION 

As pointed out in the previous chapter, both the very light and the very heavy 
elements tend to be excessively massive. In terms of nucleon binding energies, 
elements at each end of the atomic spectrum have average energies less than those more 
centrally positioned with mass numbers between 50 and 200. Binding energies for a 
few of the very light elements are given in Figure 7.1 and Table 7.1. Since the 
common isotope of helium, jHe, has a relatively high binding energy, fusion reactions 
involving isotopes of hydrogen, which result in the formation of jHe, are accom- 
panied by a considerable energy release. 

Efforts in the United States to construct a controlled fusion reactor were initiated 
by the Atomic Energy Commission in 1951. An excellent description of the then 
classified research, "Project Sherwood,” is provided by Bishop [1]. The early 
developmental work can be characterized by the discovery of numerous types ol^ 
plasma instabilities. Neither the very high temperatures nor the required conlinf' 
ment times necessary to initiate a fu.sion reaction were even remotely approached, 
since the behavior of high temperature plasmas proved to be considerably more 
complex than initially anticipated. 

The tokamak, developed in the U.S.S.R. in the 1960s, is considerably ni(»re 
stable than earlier plasma devices. Development efforts in both the Soviet Union 
and the United States have been directed toward improving this device. As a result, 
a plasma temperature approaching that required for fusion was achieved in the 
1970s using a beam of energetic neutral particles to heat the plasma of a tokamak. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Average Binding Energy of the Light leotopee. 


Many technical hurdles, however, must yet be overcome to achieve an energy- 
producing fusion reaction. Reports by the media, unfortunately, often misinterpret 
technical results and give the impression that fusion energy is imminent [2]. In 
addition to the magnetic fusion program, there is an effort to initiate a fusion reaction 
with high-power lasers. 

While controlled fusion reaction is yet to be achieved, it now appears that its 
feasibility may soon be demonstrated. 

The hydrogen bomb is an uncontrolled fusion reaction, triggered by a fission 
device (an atomic bomb). For the fa.st reacting bomb, the inertia of the hydrogen 
isotopes holds them together. Even though the fusion reactions of the stars and the 
sun occur on a very immense scale, the rate per unit of mass at which these reactions 
Occur is exceedingly slow. Stellar gravitational forces suffice to hold the reactants 
together. To obtain useful quantities of energy for conventional energy needs, a 
reaction rate intermediate between that of a bomb and that of stellar reactions is 
necessary. 


TABLE 7.1 Binding Energies of Isotopes Involved in 


Fusion Reactions 



Energy per nucleon 
(MeV) 

Total energ)/ 
[MeV) 

Hydrogen }H 

0 

0 

?D 

1.112 

2.225 

IT 

2.B27 

B.4B2 

Helium ^I^e 

2.573 

7.71B 

}He 

7.074 

2B.296 

Lithium fLi 

5.332 

31.993 

iLi 

5.061 

39.245 


sBr I 1.1 



Predictions as to when fusion energy will be available vary. Thirty years 
elapsed between the operation of the first fission reactor in 1 942 and the production 
of even moderate quantities of nuclear fission-derived electricity by utilities. Pro. 
jections for the United States do not foresee any installed capacity before the end of 
the century [3]. While controlled fusion may be an ultimate source of energy, its 
development will very likely have no effect on short-term twentieth-century problems. 

The interest in fusion stems from the high abundance and low separation costs 
of the isotopes intended for fuel. Reactions of interest involve isotopes of hydrogen. 
The common isotope of hydrogen, }H, has a single proton nucleus. Deuterium, a 
hydrogen isotope with one nuclear neutron, has a natural occurrence of .015|J/. 
whereas tritium, a nonnaturally occurring isotope, has two neutrons. Even though 
these are isotopes of hydrogen, special symbols are commonly used for the isotopes: 
JD (same as }H) for deuterium and JT (JH) for tritium. The nuclides themselves 
are often referred to as deutcrons and tritorLS. 'fwo deuterium-deuterium (D-D) 
reactions with approximately equal probabilities for anticipated conditions for con- 
trolled fusion are important. 

fD -h JD - ^ |He -h M + 3.27 MeV 

JD -I- JD — > JT -I- {H -h 4.04 McV 

For both reactions, the binding energy of the two deuterons is 4.445 MeV (fable 7.1), 
whereas the energy of the products, fHe (7.718 MeV) and JT (8.42 McV), is con- 
siderably greater. 'Fhe energy yield, which is in the form of kinetic energy of the 
resultant particles, is the difference of the respective binding energies. Both the 
reaction products, helium and tritium, can also react with deuterium, but the reaction 
involving JT is the one with the greatest likelihood of occurring. 

f D + JT — > jHe -f « -h 17.6 MeV 

Again, the kinetic energy of the re.sultant particles can be predicted from the change 
in binding energies. The fusion reaction of fD and ^He (a rare isotope of helium) 
is much less probable, owing to the two nuclear charges of helium. 

jD ^He — > jHe \H -h 18.4 MeV 

For this reaction to occur, a coulomb repulsive force twice that for a reaction involving 
hydrogen isotopes must be overcome. 

The results of the two D-D reactions and the D -T reaction may be combined 
in a single equation. 

5?D -> iHe -h iHe -\-\H + 2n + 24.9 MeV 

On the average, each deuterium isotope accounts for one-fifth of the resultant energy, 
that is, 4.98 MeV. Compared with the 200-MeV fission energy, this energy may 
seem rather small, but on a per unit mass basis the fusion energy of deuterium ‘s 
nearly three times the fission energy of uranium or plutonium. Since water is the most 
abundant source of hydrogen, it is also the most abundant source of deuterium. 
kilogram of water contains .112 kg or .111 kg-moles of hydrogen. Multiplying b) 
Avogadro’s number, this yields 6.7 x 10^^ atoms of hydrogen for each kilogram 
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water: .015%, or 10 of these atoms are deuterium. The energy equivalent of thme 
atoms (4.98 MeV per atom) is 8 x lO’ J or 254 Wy. A fusion reactor using the 
deuterium atoms of one kilogram of water will produce an energy equivalent of 
270 kg of coal or 61 gal of gasoline. Fusion can thus be figuratively spoken of as 
'‘burning” water. Inasmuch as the JD that is removed from one kilogram of water 
a nearly negligible quantity (.03 g), very little of the water is actually “burned.” 
One cubic kilometer or 10® m^ of water contains 10*^ kg. Ba.sed upon the above 
fusion reaction, this volume of water contains sufficient fD to produce an energy of 
B X 10^* J (2-54 X 10 *"^ Wy). For a world comumption rate of B.l x 10^^ W 
(1978), this amounts to 31 years’ supply. Since the oceans of the world contain 
approximately 1.5 x 10® km^ of water, they represent a deuterium energy reserve, 
based upon the present rate, of 47 billion years. Obviously, only an extremely minute 
fraction of the ocean’s deuterium need be removed to provide any foreseeable energy 
needs. 

The separation of fD from {H is considerably easier and less costly than the 
enrichment of uranium. The deuterium isotope is twice as massive as normal hydro- 
gen, whereas the ratio for the uranium isotopes (^ 92 ^ and ^ 9 ^^) is only 1.013. 
Large quantities of D 2 O, heavy water, are currently being produced to moderate 
fis.sion reactors. Separation is based upon a water-hydrogen exchange reaction 
which relies on a ma.ss-dependent exchange rate. Even for a heavy water cost of 
Ji90/lb, the separation cost of a quantity of deuterium equal to that contained in 
one kilogram of ordinary water is only three cents. 

While from a resource perspective the deuterium deuterium reaction is highly 
desirable, early reactors will probably rely on a more readily achievable reaction of 
tritium and deuterium. Since the naturally occurring quantities of tritium are 
negligible, tritium must, as part of the overall process, be produced from other 
materials. Most fusion proposals envi.sion utilizing the high-energy neutron of the 
I)-T reaction to breed tritium from lithium. 

JD + JT - > jHe -h « + 17.6 MeV 
n+tU - JT -b jHe 4 4.B MeV 
« 4 ]Li ^ ?T 4 jHe 4 n - 2.5 MeV 

Both naturally o< jurring isotopes of lithium are included in the above reactions: ^Li 
has a natural lsc .jpic occurrence of 7.4%, while that of 3 Li is 92.6%. 

The energy-producing reaction of lithium -6 has a particularly large cross section 
lor thermal neutrons, on the order of 950 barns. If each neutron of the D-T reaction 
reacts with one lithium -6 atom, not only will a tritium atom be produced to replace 
^hc initial reactant but an additional energy of 4.B MeV will also be released. The 
reaction with the more abundant isotope, lithium-7, due to its small cross section, 
is much less likely to occur. In addition, since the reaction energy is negative, only 
neutrons with an energy in exre.ss of 2.5 MeV (the neutron produced by the D-T 
reaction has an energy of 14.1 MeV) can result in this reaction. The process does, 
however, result in an additional neutron which may, if it is not lost, react with 
hthium- 6 . 

The viability of a D-T reaction in which lithium is used to breed tritium is 
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dependent upon the availability of lithium. Naturally occurring lithium will probabl 
be used for a “breeding blanket” to capture the high-energy fusion neutrons. Sin/e 
the lithium-6 reaction has the greatest likelihood of occurring, the reaction will be 
considered to estimate lithium requirements. Based upon an energy of 22.4 MeV 
per lithium-6 atom (17.6 MeV for the D-T reaction plus 4.8 MeV for the 
reaction), one kilogram off Li will result in an energy of 3.6 x 10^^ J. 

The total 1979 energy rate for the United States (2.6 x 10^^ W) therefore 
would correspond to a lithium consumption rate of 3.1 x 10^ metric tons per year 
Lithium is obtained from rare rock deposits, pegmatites, from salts of saline lakes 
and can, if the need is sufficiently great, be obtained from sea water. The rock and 
salt reserves of the United States are estimated to contain approximately 9 x 10^ 
metric tons of lithium metal [4, 5] . These reserves are sufficient, assuming a D-T- •’li 
reaction, to supply all the energy for the United States, based upon the 1979 con- 
sumption rate, for 2900 years. The reserve is increased to the extent that lithiuin-/ 
breeding increases the tritium yield. World reserves based upon the lithiuin conteni 
of sea water, however, increase the availability of lithium by a factor of 10,000, 
Lithium reserves, even excluding sea water extraction, are therefore more than 
sufficient for the foreseeable future. 

Once viable fusion reactors utilizing the D--T reaction are developed, it would 
seem likely that the development of a D-D reactor would soon follow. Fuel costs 
for both lithium and deuterium will probably be negligible. Unfortunately, con- 
trolled fusion reactors, because of the difficulty of obtaining conditions nece.ssary fur 
a reaction, will be extremely complex and hence expensive. Electricity produced 
by fusion may, as a result, be no less costly than that provided by fossil fuels. 


2. REQUIREMENTS FOR A THERMONUCLEAR FUSION 
REACTION 

Fusion reactions require bringing together positively charged nuclides. In order in 
accomplish this, the coulomb repulsive force, as illustrated in Figure 7.2, must be 
overcome. The potential energy, (f>, is the energy required to bring a charge of 
from infinity to within a distance r of a nucleus with a charge For conditions 

corresponding to those necessary for a fusion reaction, the orbital electrons have been 
removed from the nucleus. 

The forces that hold nucleons together are extremely short-range forces. Onb 
when nucleons arc, in a classical sense, “touching,” do the attractive forces exceed 
the coulomb repulsive forces. A potential profile of Figure 7.2 in which d corresponds 
to the approximate center to center separation of the nuclei when touching is obtained 
Based upon this model, a fusion reaction requires nuclides with a kinetic cnergs 
sufficient to overcome the coulomb potential barrier. At Rutherford’s urging 
1930, Cockcroft and Walton constructed the first proton accelerator in order to 
initiate a fusion reaction. Their accelerator consisted of a battery of condensers 
which were initially charged while connected in parallel by a high-potential source 
and then reconnected in series to achieve accelerating potentials as high ar^ one 
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FIG URE 7.2 The Coulomb Repulsive Force and Potential Energy of 
a Nucleus. 

million volts. Protons and deutcrons with kinetic energies of 1 McV were then 
available foi experiments. 

When a lithium target was bombarded by a high-energy proton, two alpha 
particles, that is, two helium nuclei, were produced. 

lu^p 2jHe 

Since the average nuclide binding energy of ^Li is considerably less than that of 
zHe, very energetic and readily detectable alpha particles re.sulted. Based upon 
purely classical considerations, an energy corresponding to the coulomb potential for 
touching nuclei should be needed by the bombarding proton. Assuming a uniform 
nuclear density, the radius of a nucleus is proportional to the cube root of the mass 
number A. 

R = 

The proportionality constant, ^o, is the approximate radius of a proton (^4 = 1). 

/?□ - 1.5 X lO-'^m 

Sinte the mass number of jLi is 7, its radius is approximately 3 x 10“‘® 
center-to-center separation for a touching proton is therefore about 4.5 x 10 m 


31.1 



Cross section (bams) 



which corresponds to a potential energy of 1.53 x 10"^^ J, or, .96 MeV. Hence 
it was not surprising that fusion reaction occurred for 1-MeV protons. It was 
surprising, however, that the reaction occurred for protons with energies considerably 
less than 1 MeV. A quantum effect, barrier penetration, accounted for the inter- 
action. A proton, with an energy considerably less than the peak coulomb barrier 
potential, has a finite probability of crossing the barrier (a tunneling effect). 

Shortly after observing the lithium reaction, both the D-D and D-T fusion 
reactions were observed by bombarding a target containing deuterium or tritium 
isotopes with high-energy deuterons. Even less energy was required for these reac- 
tions, since the target atoms had only a single nuclear charge. Unfortunately, very few 
of the bombarding nuclei (typically less than one in 10* or 10®) resulted in an energy 
releasing fusion reaction. Most of the incident particles lost their energy through 
the ionization of the target atoms. Owing to the low fusion probability of a high- 
energy deuteron, considerably more energy is expended in accelerating deuterons than 
is released through the few fusion reactions achieved. 

Efforts to produce useful quantities of fusion power have, as a result, been 
directed toward developing thermally produced reactions — thermonuclear reactors. 
At the temperatures necessary to achieve particle kinetic energies sufficient for fusion, 
the constituents will be in the form of a fully ionized plasma consisting of positively 
charged nuclei and free electrons. While energy exchanges occur due to exchange 
interactions (collisions) between nuclei, energy, except for the radiative effects of 
high-energy electron-nuclei encounters, is conserved. Several texts [6-1 1] as well 
as many excellent review articles [12 -18] provide a general discussion of thermo- 
nuclear fusion. 

For a mixture of fu.sion reactants, the reaction rate depends upon the fusion 
(TOSS section [19]. The D-T reaction of Figure 7.3 may be seen to have the largest 
cross section for the minimum deuteron energy. A deuteron energy of 40 keV is 
necessary for a cross section of one barn, while the maximum cross section for the 
reaction of 5 barns occurs at an energy of just over 100 keV. Equating the kinetic 
energy of 40 keV to \kT corresponds to a temperature of 3 x 10® K. At lower 
energies, the cross section of the D-T reaction is approximately one hundred times 
greater than that of the D-D or D ®He reaction. Therefore, for a given temperature, 
the likelihood of achieving a D-T reaction is one hundred times greater than that 
of the other two reactions. Conversely, a much higher plasma temperature is 
necessary to achieve a D-D or D-®He reaction. Since, at least at present, the 
conditions to achieve a D-T reaction appear sufficiently challenging, the ensuing 
discussion will be primarily concerned with aspects of the D-T reaction. 

The concept of cross sections has already been discussed relative to neutron 
interactions in Chapter 6. Consider the D-T interactions in which a flux of deuterons 
bombards a tritium target of Nj nuclei per cubic meter (Figure 7.4). If a is the 
cross section for the reaction, the flux density of the bombarding deuterons, /, has 
the following exponential behavior. 

/ = deuterons/m^-s 

dl = - Nj<Tloe~^T“*dx = -Njffldx 




FIGURE 7,4 Volume for a Fusion Reaction of a Flux of Deuterons. 


where x = distance, m 
ff = cross section, 

Nj = density of tritons, m~^ 

The number of fusion reactions occurring in a differential distance dx is thus Njol dx. 
If the incident beam has a density of Njy deuterons per cubic meter, the flux crossing 
an area of ^ square meters is NuvAy in which v is the velocity of the deuterons. The 
rate of the fusion reaction is thus the following. 

Fusion rate = NjffNiyvAdx 

Dividing by the volume, A dx, gives the fusion rate per unit volume. 

Volume fusion rate = NtNj)(Tv number/m^-s 

Similar relations can be written for the D-D and D^^He reactions by substituting 
the appropriate subscripts and using the appropriate value of o. 

Thermal equilibrium of the particles implies a Maxwellian velocity distribution 
in which the relative velocity of the reacting nuclei is determined by the temperature. 
Since the cross section, ff, is also velocity-dependent, an average value of the product, 
ffv, determines the fusion rate. For a discussion of the mathematical approximations 
utilized and the result, the reader is referred to available materials [9, 20, 

21]. Figure 7.5 is a plot of (trw>av- Knowing this temperature-dependent quantity, 
the volume fusion rate for a thermonuclear reaction is obtained. 

Volume fusion rate = 

The volume rate of energy release of power, Pf, is the rate multiplied by the energy 
per fusion event, I/dt (2.B x 10“^^ J, which corre.sponds to 17.6 MeV for a D-1 
reaction). 

Pf = NTND((rv\yUDT W/m^ 

A suitable modification of the subscripts and a substitution of the appropriate valnf 
of <iti')bv yield the power for other fusion reactions. 

An unavoidable plasma energy loss is that of bremsstrahlung radiation (decelera- 
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FiCURE 7,6 Radiatitm of an Accelerated Electron. 


don radiadon). The most significant contribution to this loss is due to electrons 
being deflected by close encounters with nuclei (Figure 7.6). Owing to the attractive 
force between an electron and a nucleus, the electron is accelerated toward the 
nucleus. The radiated power depends upon the acceleration, a, and is given by the 
following expression [22]. 




W 


where Eq = permittivity of free space, 8.854 x 10~^^F/m 
c = velocity of light, 3x10“ m/s 
a = acceleration, m/s 


The acceleration (a function of time) depends upon the electron’s velocity as well 
as upon its impact parameter, b. 

For an ionized gas, all electron -ion encounters must be considered. To obtain 
the total electron radiated power, an integration over all velocities and impart 
parameters must be carried out. The result given by Spitzer [23] is dependent upon 
the square root of the electron’s temperature (Z = 1). 

Pb = bn^Jf, W/m^ 

where b = \A x lO-*” Wm^/K^'^ 

n = electron density ( = ion density), m”^ 

Tg = electron temperature, K 

Even though ions experience an acceleration in electron-ion and ion-ion encounters, 
their acceleration, due to their larger mass, is much less than that of electrons. Also, 
for nonrelativistic velocities, the radiation due to individual ions involved in an 
ion-ion encounter tends to cancel. Bremsstrahlung radiation is in the form of x 
rays; the greater the temperature, the shorter the wavelength of the radiation. For 
a temperature of 10“ K, the maximum spectral density of the radiation occurs at a 
wavelength of approximately one angstrom (10“^” m). 

While the design offusion reactors anticipates the recovery of the bremsstrahlung 
radiation power, the radiation represents an important plasma power loss. For a 
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steady-state operating reactor, the fusion power must be greater than this loss if the 
plasma is to maintain itself. Unfortunately, not all the energy of a fusion reaction. 
Vox for a D-T reaction, is available to sustain the plasma. A substantial portion 
of it, 14.1 MeV, is in the form of the neutron’s kinetic energy. The kinetic energy 
of 2 He is only 3.5 MeV. Only 2 He, a charged particle, will interact with the plasma. 

fD JT — > |He (3.5 MeV) + « (14.1 MeV) 

The power available for maintaining the plasma, *, is thus only that corresponding 
to the kinetic energy of the |He, namely, Um*. 

Pf* = nonT^avy^yUDj* 

For the plasma to be self-maintaining, the generated power, Pf*, must be at 
least equal to the radiation loss. Pa- Since increases with temperature more 

rapidly than Pa, a minimum plasma temperature is implied that corresponds to 
Pa = Pf*- Assuming an equal mixture of deuterons and tritons, the following, in 
which the electron temperature, Te, is assumed to be equal to the ion temperature, 
T, is obtained. 

1 

no^-n 


Pf* = Pb 


^n^{cv\yUiyi* = bri^Jr 


<ffD>av = 


4&yT 

Udt* 


Since both Pf* and Pa are proportional to rP, a temperature independent of density 
is obtained. The right-hand side of the above relation which is proportional to ^Jt 
is indicated in Figure 7.5 (radiation limit). The intersection with (o'ij)kv occurs 
at the minimum temperature, a quantity often referred to as the ignition temperature. 
For a D -T reaction, this is approximately 4.6 x 10^ K, while the corresponding 
temperature for a D-D reaction is 4 x 10® K. 

Frequently plasma temperatures are expressed in electronvolts. An energy is 
defined as equal to kT. 

eV = kT 

V = -T=».62 X 10-’ T 
e 


where V = temperature in electronvolts 
T = temperature in Kelvin 

A temperature of 4.6 x 10^ K, corresponding to the ignition temperature of a D-T 
mixture, is thus approximately 4 keV. That required for the D-D reaction is 
approximately 35 keV. 



While a steady-state reactor would be desirable for energy conversion applica- 
tions, the difficulties associated with maintaining a stable high-temperature plasma 
have led to pulsed experimental systems. For such systems, minimum conditions 
based upon an overall energy balance (often referred to as the Lawson criteria), are 
important. While this criteria is based upon an ideal system, it sets a minimum 
goal for thermonuclear reactors and hence provides a comparison forjudging experi- 
mental results. Once this goal is achieved, additional improvements will be needed 
to produce a useful output power. 

A D-T fusion reaction which lasts for a duration of t seconds is assumed to 
give up energy to a thermal recovery system with an overall efficiency of tj. To 
simplify the analysis, it is assumed that only a small quantity of the reactants undergo 
a fusion reaction and that the temperature remains constant for the duration of the 
reaction. The fusion energy per unit volume is thus PpT. Assuming equal quantities 
of deuterons and tritons, the following is obtained. 

PfT = -n^(ffv)avl/DTT 
4 

The bremsstrahlung energy loss is Pb'^. 

Thermal equilibrium of electrons with ions is assumed to exist. Individual electrons 
and ions have an average kinetic energy equal to If^T. The total energy per unit 
volume is thus the sum of the energies of the electrons and ions 


PfT + PfiT-\- 



FIGURE 7.7 Energy Balance for a Finite Duration Thermonuclear 
Reaction. 
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(electrons) 


3 

U, = -nkT 
U, = ^nkT (ions) 

Uth = ^nkT (electrons and ions) J/m^ 

Energy must be supplied to both heat the plasma, Uih, and provide for the brems- 
strahlung radiation. T o establish a break-even condition, the input energy is assumed 
to be derived from the plasma output, as indicated in Figure 7.7. An overall energy 
balance may be written. 

rfiPfT + Pbt + U,h) = Uth + Pbt 

?y^-w^<tTw>avt/DTT + hrP yff 1 + Sn/rrj = 3nkT bn^^Tx 

The left-hand side is the thermally recoverable plasma energy, and the right-hand 
side is the energy which needs to be supplied to the plasma to initiate and maintain 
the reaction. 

Dividing the energy balance by n and rearranging the terms results in an 
expression for nx. 

- b^{\ - r()j = 3*71(1 - i,) 

3*71(1 - ti) 

\{uv\,Vmr\ - b^(\ - n) 

The expression for nx, as may be seen from Figure 7.8, is a function of both the 
temperature and the efficiency of the thermal recovery system. A value of nx on 
the order of 10^“ sec/m^ or 10*^ sec/cm^ {rj = i) is required for a temperature on 
the order of 100 million Kelvin. The often quoted Lawson criteria is that nx = 10^^ 
sec/cm^ [24]. A more general re.sult, in which additional fuel is provided and heated 
during the confinement period, is given by Mills [25]. For this condition, the curves 
of Figure 7.B form closed contours. 

Experimental plasma devices have been characterized by small values of n and 
yet to be achieved confinement times. For n = 10^^ cm^, a confinement time of .1 
sec is necessary. High-temperature plasmas with densities much greater than 10*^ 
appear unlikely, owing to the excessively high pressures necessary. Laser 
experiments which rely on inertial confinement involve confinement times on the 
order of one nanosecond (10“® sec). Densities of 10^^ cm”^ corresponding to that 
of liquid hydrogen are thus required. These two schemes are the subject of the 
following two sections. 

3. MAGNETICALLY CONFINED PLASMA FUSION DEVICES 

The extremely high temperatures (=:10® K) necessary for a thermonuclear 
deuterium-tritium reaction negate the usage of a conventional confinement vessel. 




FIGURE 7^ The Variation of nT with Temperature. 


With such a container, the energy loss of the ions and electrons at the walls woulH 
be excessively large and so prevent the achievement of required temperatures. 
Electric fields are also unsuited for confinement, since electrons and ions, having 
opposite polarity charges, will tend to move in opposing directions. 

Forces that arise from magnetic fields are suitable for containing a plasma. For 
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FIGURE 7.9 Circular Motion of a Charge in a Uniform Magnetic 
Field. 


a charge, q, the force in newtons is given by the cross product relationship already 
discussed (in Section 4 of Chapter 5). 


F = ^(v X B) 

If an electron or ion has a velocity parallel to the magnetic field, v x B = 0 and 
the resultant force is zero. A velocity component perpendicular to the field results 
in a force which is perpendicular to both the velocity component and the field. For 
a uniform magnetic field, circular motion results (Figure 7.9). The radial centrifugal 
force necessary for circular motion is provided by the magnetic field. 


Solving for the radius of gyration, r, the following is obtained. 


mv 



A quantity often of interest is the angular rotational rate, a). 

V = r(o 

V gB 

CJ = - = — rad/sec 
r m 


Converting this to revolutions per second,/, results in a quantity referred to as the 
cyclotron frequency . 

Q) qB 

/ = — = - — cyclcs/sec (or Hz) 

2it 27tm 

For a field of one tesla (1 Wb/m^ or 10^ gauss), electrons have a cyclotron frequency of 
2.8 X 10*° Hz, a frequency corresponding to that of microwave radiation (a 
wavelength of approximately 1 cm). Since a deuteron is about 3700 times more 



electron 


FIG URE 7 JO Helical Motion of an ion anJ Electron in a Magwtetic 
Field. 


massive than an electron, its cyclotron frequency for the same field is only 7.6 x 10'* 
Hz and that of a triton is 5. 1 x 10® Hz. 

The radius of gyration depends upon the particle’s v elocity and hence upon 
its kinetic energy. A velocity corresponding to the average energy of an electron or 
ion may be obtained by equating its kinetic energy, to \kT. The resultant 

velocities and the corresponding radii of gyration for a temperature of 10® K and a 
magnetic field of 1 T are tabulated in Table 7.2. Even for very intense fields, the 
radius of gyration for the ions is on the order of one centimeter. 

In general, an ion or electron will have a velocity vector which can be resolved 
into two components; one parallel and the other perpendicular to the magnetic field. 
Since the motion parallel to the field line will be unaffected by the field, the resultanl 
trajectory is a helical motion about the field line (Figure 7.10). It is this motion about 
the field line that tends to confine ions and electroas to a trajectory determined by the 
magnetic field. 

Electrostatic interactions with other plasma constituents tend to modify the 
behavior of individual particles. An electron or ion is deflected by close encounters 
with electrons and ions, a phenomenon corresponding to that of collisions between 
uncharged particles. As indicated in Figure 7.1 1, this results in a migration of ions 
and electrons across field lines, the rate of migration depending upon the ratio of 
the collision and cyclotron frequencies. 


TABLE 7.2 Magnetic Effecte in a Deuterinmr-Tritium Plasma 
[T^lO'KiB^lT) 


Electron Deuteron Triton 


Cyclotron frequency 
Velocity 
(energy of ^kT) 
Radius of gyration 


2.B X 10^“ Hz 7.6 X 10® Hz 5.1 x 10® Hz 

6.6 X lO^m/scc 1.1 x 10® m/sec .9 x 10® m/sec 

{vie = . 22 ) 

.38 mm 2.4 cm 2.9 cm 
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FiGURE 7 .// TKb Effect of a Collision dm the Motion of an ion m a 
Magnetic Field. 


An ordered motion or drift of plasma ions and electrons results in a current. 
Using Maxwell’s equations, the interaction of the plasma current and the magnetic 
field may be obtained.* If Vi and Ve are the average drift velocities of ions and 
electrons respectively (the thermal velocities have a zero vector average), the following 
forces per unit volume are obtained. 

F, = ne[E + v,- x B] (ions) 

Fe = - ne[E -l- x B] (electrons) ii/m^ 

The densities of the ions and electrons, assuming charge neutrality, are equal («). 
Adding the above forces yields an expression for the total force per unit volume. 

F, ■ + Fe = ne{vi - vj x B 

The force on the ions and elec trons due to the electric field cancels. If an equilibrium 
condition exists, the above force must equal that which arises from a pressure 
differential or gradient, V p. 

ne{vi - Vp) X B = V/> 

A one-dimensional pressure gradient for a differential volume is illustrated in Figure 
7.12. The current density, J, is related to the velocity terms. 

J = ne(\i - Vp) 

J X B = 

Using Maxwell’s curl relationship for the magnetic field, the left-hand side of the 
above equation may be reduced to an expression involving only the magnetic field. 

V X B = fioj (assuming dDjdt = 0) 


•For readers unfamiliar wilh clcttromagnctic theory, it is advised that they proceed directly to 
the reiiults of this treatment, namely, the expression for the maximum pressure, pmn, which is equal to 




~ {p dp)A — pA 
dp 

Fix ^i-x ~ component of Vp) 

FIGURE 7.12 One-Dimensional Pressure Gradient. 


where /in = 47t x lO^^H/m (permeability of free space) 

—(V X B) X B = V/. 

1^0 

Employing a vector identity for (V x B) x B, a more convenient relationship is 
obtained. 

(V X B) X B = - + (B-V)B 


+ — (B'V)B = V/» 

2po Po 

For a uniform plasma, the pressure will be uniform (Vp = 0). At the edge t)f a 
confined plasma, however, a pressure difTerence exists which must, if the plasma is 
to be contained, be provided by a spatial variation of the magnetic field. Electrons 
and ions lend to move in helical paths along field lines. A field variation perpendicular 
to the field would, therefore, tend to minimize particle losses. For this condition, 
the operator B'V is zero. 


- —VB^ = S/p 
2po ' 


V 




2^0 J 


= 0 


(perpendicular variations 
of magnetic field) 


p + - — = a constant 
2/io 


Outside the plasma the pressure Ls zero. Hence, the constant is that corresponding 
to the external magnetic field, Bq. 


P ~ — ^0^ 

2pq 2po 
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Xhc maximum pressure that can exist within the plasma occurs when the internal 
magnetic field is zero (B = 0). 

pom = - — n/m^ 

2fiQ 

The right-hand side of the above equation is also the energy density (joules per cubic 
meter) of the magnetic field. Both pressure (newtons per square meter) and energy 
density have the same dimensions, since energy or work is equal to force times distance 
(N-in). A magnetic field of one tesla results in a pressure of 4 x 10^ newtons per 
square meter (four times atmospheric pressure). 

The plasma pressure may be determined from the ideal gas law. 

pV= RT 

The volume of one kilogram-mole of molecules, V, contains Avogadro’s number, A^q, of 
mnJecules. Dividing ;Vo by V yields the number of molecules in one cubic meter, 
that is, the number density, n. 

n= NulV 

Since R = Nok, the following is obtained. 

p(Noln) = RT= NokT 
p = nkT 

Since a fully ionized deuterium-tritium plasma contains an equal quantity of electrons 
and ions, the pressure is, if w is the ion or electron density, twice as great as that for 
the unionized gas. 

p = 2nkT 

It is this pressure that must be provided by a magnetic field to contain the plasma. 
As the pressure and density are linearly related, the magnetically achievable pressure 
tends to set an upper limit for the density. 

The elevated temperature necessary for a fusion reaction can result in 
exceedingly high pressures. At atmo.spheric pressure and a temperature of 20“C, 
the number of molecules is 2.5 x 10^^ m' ^ (F = 24.1 m^). A plasma of this density 
and a temperature of 10® K would have a pressure of 7 x 10*° n/m^, or nearly 
700,000 atmospheres. An inordinate magnetic field would be necessary to achieve 
this pressure. Hence, densities considerably less than 2.5 x 10^® m ^ are necessary. 
I'ur a density of 10^* m“^, the pressure required is still 2.76 x 10® n/m^ or 27.3 
atmospheres. At 20°C, a molecular density of 10^* m“^ corresponds to that of a 
moderate vacuum (4 x 10“ ® atmospheres). The minimum required magnetic field 
t(» confine a plasma of this density is 2.6 T (26 kgauss). Based upon the Lawson 
mteria of nt = 10^° sec/m^, a confinement time, T, of .1 sec would be necessary. 

To provide a quantitative perspective of the conditions necessary for a plasma 



TABLE 7J Lawson Critsria Break-Even Conditions for a Deuterium- 
Tritium Plasma Reaction 


Density n 

lO^Vm^ 


(no = m = in) 

T 

.1 sec 


Temperature T 

10® K 


Pressure p 

2.76 X 10®n/m^ 

(27.3 atmospheres) 

Pf 

49 X 10® W/m^ 

49 W/cm^ 

Pft 

4.9 X 10®J/m-’ 

4.9J/cm^ 

Pb 

1.4 X 10®W/m^ 

1.4 W/cm^ 

Number of fusion reactions 

1.75 X 10^®/m^ 


Fraction of initial quantity of 
deuterons or tritons reacting 

.0035 or .35% 


Deuteron energy of jkT 

D -T cro.s.s section 

B X 10"^ b 


Mean free path 

2.5 X 10® m 


Mean free time 

2300 sec 



fusion reaction based upon the Lawson criteria, a plasma density of 10^^ a 
confinement time of .1 sec, and a temperature of 10® K was assumed. The resultant 
plasma parameters are indicated in Table 7.3. The fusion power density of 49 W/cm^ 
is not excessive and is in fact typical of conventional energy conversion devices such 
as the internal combustion engine. Only a very small quantity of the deuterons or 
tritons interact for the assumed conditions. For an energy-producing reactor, either 
a higher temperature or a lunger confinement time would be necessary. 

The mean free path of a deuteron depends upon the plasma density and reaction 
cross section (I = l/(A^r<7)). For a deuteron with a velocity corresponding to an 
average energy of ^kT, the mean free path is 2.5 x 10® m. Its mean free time, 
that is, the approximate time required for a fission reaction to occur, is 2300 sec. 
A deuteron of this energy has a probability of only 4.5 x 1 0 “ ^ (. 1 /2300) to interact in 
the one-tenth second fusion reaction duration. Fortunately, a higher overall reaction 
rate occurs. The relative velocity between the reacting deuterons and tritons can he 
greater, due to the thermal velocities of the tritons. Also, many of the deuterons and 
tritons have energies in excess of the average energy. For a deuteron with twice the 
velocity corresponding to ^kT, the respective fusion cross section is 1.5 b, the mean 
free path is 1.3 x 10^ m, and the mean free time is only 6 sec. This deuteron has a 
1 .67% probability of reacting. For a thermonuclear fusion reaction, it is therefore, 
primarily, the ions with energies in excess of the average values that react. 

Two magnetic plasma confinement schemes, tokamaks and magnetic mirror;^, 
have produced plasma conditions that have been considered very encouraging (Figure 
7.13) [3]. Three tokamaks, the Alcator C, the Princeton Large Torus (PLT), and 
the Poloidal Divertor Experiment (PDX), have come the closest to achieving condi 
tions necessary for a fusion reaction, albeit that both densities and confinement times 
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are too small. Mirror machines have produced the highest temperaturtis and 
tokamaks have had the highest density-confinement-time products. The anticipated 
performance of toroidal and a mirror fusion test reactor (TFTR and MFTR) scheduled 
to be built and tested in the 1980s is also indicated on Figure 7.13. The TFTR is 
expected to come close to achieving the Lawson criteria break-even condition. 

The confinement of the tokamak plasma depends upon the magnetic field 
produced by the plasma current. A plasma column with an axial current produces 
an azimuthal magnetic field as indicated in Figure 7.14. The cro.ss product of the 
magnetic field component, and the axial current density, J, results in an inward 
directed constraining force on the plasma. This mechanism is frequently referred 
to as a z-pinch since the current is along what is normally designated as the z axis 



PLT: Princeton Large Torus 

PDX: Poloidal Divertor Experiment (Princeton) 

Alcator C: High Magnetic Field Experiment 

(Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 

2X mirror, 2X-1IB; Magnetic Mirror Machine 
(Lawrence Livermore Laboratory) 

TFTR and MFTR: Toroidal and Mirror Fusion Test 
Reactor, respectively. Anticipated 
performance since both are to built 
and tested in the early 19B0s. 

FIGURE 7,13 Status of Plasma Fusion Experimsnts, I9S0 {Refer- 
ence J). 





nCURE 7.14 An Azimuthal Magnatic FUU Produced by an Axial 
Plasma Current. 
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induced 
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flCURE 7.15 Schematic of a Tokamak Plaema Device. 

corresponds to the maximun, 
magnetic field, wh.ch occurs at the edge of the plasma (r = r„). Ohmic heating of 

Ita^r" The simplest configuration for 

obtammg a z-pinch is by a discharge between two parallel plates. Losses due to 
plasma particles streaming out the ends of such a discharge, however, are excessive. 

in F.V ” Vr^ ro!^oQ? P''**"'® « bent into a torus, as indicated 

. t (the poloidal direction for a torus), an intense toroidal field produced by a 

do r^T" toroidal-shaped plasma. The con- 

irrenf irt “ transformer. An increasing primart 

current, /(/), results in an increasing transformer flux which linb the plasma. The 

whfcrnZ ^ current. Not shown in Figure 7.15 are the external currents 
compensatmg fields (I) to inhibit the outward motion of the plasma 

tmtabilte'T '' ■' compensate for plasma 

tmtabdmes. For example, external coils are used to twist the toroidal magnetic 

one,oZrmfutl‘.“" ” “P”“ '“'"P*^""^ 
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FIGURE 7.16 Schematic Diagram of the Princeton Large Torus 
[Reference J). ( Courtesy of the Department of Energy.) 


Figure 7.16 is a schematic diagram of the Princeton Large Torus [3, 29]. The 
primary transformer winding is adjacent to the toroidal vacuum chamber (forming 
an air-core transformer which couples to the plasma). An intense toroidal magnetic 
field, 3.8 T, is produced by the toroidal field coils which surround the vacuum 
chamber and the equilibrium field windings arc used to twist the toroidal magnetic 
field lines. Ohmic heating, the result of an increasing transformer primary current, 
has been insufficient to achieve the plasma temperature required for fusion. Further 
heating of the plasma has been accomplished with high-velocity neutral particle 
beams of deuterium. Neutral particles, unlike ions, can readily cross the magnetic 
field lines confining the plasma. Upon entering the plasma, the energetic particles 
become ionized and through interactions with the less energetic plasma ions the 
ionized particles are slowed down, thus heating the pla.sma. Owing to the very high 
temperatures achieved with neutral beam heating, this type of heating is expected 
to be used in early plasma fusion reactors. 

The plasma of the PLT has a minor toroidal radius of 45 cm and a major 
ladius of 130 cm. It is anticipated that a power-producing fu.sion reactor three to 
five times this size, with an electrical power output of less than 1 GW, will be 
feasible. In the early 1970s it was thought that a fusion reactor would need to be 



very large, having an electrical output power on the order of 10 GW. Not only 
would reactors of this size be extremely expensive but they would also be of limited 
value to electric utilities. SufRcient information has been obtained from the PLT 
and other experiments for doing the preliminary engineering design of a power- 
producing fusion reactor with a much Smaller output [30, 31]. 

A major problem associated with fusion devices is the escape of high-energy- 
ions from the plasma which strike the wall of the vacuum chamber and cause 
sputtering. Impurities sputtered from the vacuum chamber walls are primarily 
heavy atoms which tend to cool the plasma discharge. To minimize wall sputtering, 
the PLT used a material limiter of graphite to remove ions at the edge of the plasma 
which would have struck the walls. In the Poloidal Divertor Experiment (PDX), 
poloidal magnetic fields are being used to divert the edge of the plasma to an isolated 
collecting chamber, eliminating the impurities introduced by the unavoidable 
sputtering of material limiters. The Alcator C (as well as its predecessor, the Alcator 
A) is a toroidal device that is smaller than the PLT and PDX tokamaks. To reduce 
plasma losses which tend to increase as the size of a reactor is reduced, an even more 
intense magnetic field is used. Smaller, and poss'bly more versatile, fusion reactors 
may be possible based upon the Alcator design. 

Various stellerators were designed and constructed during the 1950s. These 
machines, while similar to the tokamak, did not employ a pinch-producing plasma 
current. It was hoped that a steady-state reactor would be achieved by confining 
the plasma with only a toroidal field. Various stellerator configurations were tried, 
such as that of a torus twisted into a figure eight to minimize plasma curvature 
losses. As can be seen from Figure 7.13, the conditions achieved were far short of 
those needed for fusion. 

Another promising plasma configuration used for early experiments was a theta 
pinch in which the plasma was compressed by an external magnetic field. An 
increasing axial magnetic field was produced by a capacitive discharge through a 
one-turn coil surrounding the plasma column, as shown in Figure 7.17. The rapidly 
increasing magnetic field is equivalent to an inward motion of the magnetic field 
lines. Consequently, ions and electrons spiraling about the field lines were com- 
pressed. Concurrent with the compression was a heating of the plasma. End los.ses 



FIG URE 7,17 A Theta Pinch Plaewna Device. 
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FIGURE 7.18 Axial Magnetic Field Mirror System. 


were reduced by increasing the field strength at the ends of the column, or by bending 
the plasma into a torus. The results of Figure 7. 1 3 were limited by end losses. 

The simplest mirror-type plasma device is that of Figure 7. IB, with a simple 
axial magnetic field. While the intense fields produced by the end coils tend to 
reduce end losses (the gradient of results in a pressure gradient or inward force 
on the pla.sma), ions and electrons with velocity components nearly aligned to the 
field lines stream out the ends. A permutation of the axial mirror confinement 
scheme is a magnetic field produced from a current winding with a configuration 
resembling that of a baseball seam, yin-yang magnets, as shown in Figure 7. 1 9. The 
coil may, for conceptualization, be viewed as a distorted single-turn coil in which 
opposite segments {a-a and b-b) are bent together. This has the effect of squeezing 
the field lines between the segments while resulting in a weaker field or well in the 
central region. Moving outward from the well results in an increase in field intensity 
and hence an inward-directed magnetic force which can counteract the plasma 
pressure. 

The yin-yang magnet is being used in the Beta II mirror experiment at Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory (Figure 7.20). This experimental device is a modification of 
the 2X-IIB mirror, the performance of which is indicated in Figure 7.13. 
Confinement will be enhanced by a plasma current that is sufficient to produce a 
reversal of the magnetic field. A pair of plasma guns, surrounded by DC magnets 
(coils) producing an axial field, will be used to form the initial plasma. Heating 
will be achieved by 12 energetic neutral beams injected perpendicular to the plasma, 
fhe tandem mirror experiment (TMX) utilizes two sets of yin-yang magnets forming 
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FIGURE 7.21 A Conceptual Diagram of a Tandem Mirror Device 
{Reference J).{ Courtesy of the Department of Energy.) 


“plugs” at the end of a plasma formed in a solcnoidal magnetic field (Figure 7,21). 
The mirror fusion test reactor is expected to resemble this device. 

Forms of plasma heating other than that of complex neutral beam sources are 
also being studied. 'The Phaedrus is a tandem mirror device in which radio-frequency 
electric fields will be used for heating. If successful, the amount of neutral beam 
heating required will be reduced. Finally, the Elmo Bumpy Torus (EBT) consists 
of a series of magnetic mirror sections arranged in a circle. Each section is designed 
to function as a microwave cavity, microwave energy being used for heating the 
plasma. It is hoped that steady-state operation, as opposed to pulsed operation that 
characterizes all other high-performance devices, will be achieved by the EBT. 

The favorable results of magnetic confinement fusion experiments in the 1970s 
prompted the pa.ssage of the Magnetic Fusion Engineering Act of 19B0 (PL 96-3B6). 
The Act established national goals of demonstrating the engineering feasibility of a 
magnetically confined fusion reaction by the early 1 990s and of achieving an operating 
demonstration fusion plant at the turn of the century. This ambitious program is 
expected to cost about $20 billion. 


4. INERTIAL CONFINEMENT 

In an inertially confined fusion reaction, the inertia of the fuel constituents alone is 
relied upon to hold the reactants together. Not only is an extremely rapid heating 
of the fuel required but the rapid fusion reaction will also have an explosive character. 
An extremely intense, highly focused source of energy is required. While most inertial 
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fusion experiments have used laser energy sources [32-35], particle-beam energy 
sources are also being considered [36]. 

The speed of a deuteron or triton with an average kinetic energy corresponding 
to a temperature of 10® K is on the order of 10® m/s (Table 7.2). Therefore, in a 
time interval of one nanosecond (10”^ sec), the nuclei will travel a distance of one 
millimeter. Higher energy neutrons, those which are much more likely to take part 
in a fusion reaction, travel considerably farther. For fuel pellets .smaller than a 
millimeter in diameter, heating and fusion must occur in a time interval that is 
considerably less than a nanosecond. 

The Lawson criteria for a break-even fusion reaction requires a product of 
density and confinement time of 10^° sec/m^ and a temperature of 10® K. Liquid 
hydrogen ( — 252°C boiling point), which has a density of approximately 4 x 10^® 
atoms/m^, results in a product of only 4 x 10^® sec/m^ fori = 10“^” sec. To obtain 
a higher product of density and confinement time, the fuel will need to be compressed. 
Fuel densities of one hundred to one thousand times that of liquid hydrogen arc 
expected to be neces.sary for an energy-producing fusion reaction. 

Heating and compression of the small fuel pellet will very likely be by multiple 
laser beams as indicated in Figure 7.22. Both neodymium-glass lasers and carbon 
dioxide gaseous lasers are being used for fusion experiments. The former laser has 
a wavelength of 1 .06/i which results in a relatively efficient absorption of energy by 
the fuel pellet, while the 10.6/i wavelength of the carbon dioxide laser is much less 
efficiently absorbed. Carbon dioxide lasers, however, have not only produced higher 
average powers but they are also considerably more elficient at converting electrical 
energy to coherent radiation (5% vs. le.ss than 1%). Multiple laser systems with 
energies of up to 1 MJ, considerably greater than those presently (1980) available, 
must be developed before laser-initiated fusion is achieved. 

Initially, it was proposed that simple deuterium-tritium solid fuel pellets, formed 
from a falling droplet and cooled by surface evaporation, be used for fuel. The 
laser energy initially vaporized the outer portion of the pellet and then the electrons 



FIGURE 7,22 A Luaer-irradiated Fuel Pellet. 
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o\ the vapor, heated by electron-photon interaction, heated the ions through a 
coulomb interaction. An inward traveling shock wave was generated by the suddenly 
heated ions. The implosive force of the shock wave, however, did not provide 
sufficient compression of the fuel. Recent experiments (end of the 1970s) have used 
fuel targets referred to as microballoons [37]. A glass shell, .05 to .5 mm in diameter, 
is used to enclose a high-pressure mixture of deuterium and tritium gas. The glass 
shell is surrounded by a thick “pusher” layer which is in turn surrounded by an 
outer “absorber/ablator” layer. Laser energy is absorbed by the outer layer which 
vaporizes. The rapid vaporization results in an inward reaction force on the pusher 
layer which compresses the fuel. A high-density material with a high atomic number 
is used for the pusher, thus shielding the fuel from the laser. Since this minimizes 
the preheating of the fuel, high compressions can be achieved. 

Of importance in determining the feasibility of a laser-induced fusion reaction 
is the energy gain, that is, the ratio of the output fusion energy to that of the laser 
necessary to produce the reaction. For nuclei to react, an average nuclide energy 
corresponding to jkT or approximately 13 keV is necessary for a temperature of 
10* K. Since the D-T fusion reaction results in an output energy of 1 7.6 MeV, the 
energy gain for the two fusing nuclides is 677. However, if only 10% of the available 
fuel fuses, the energy gain is only 68. The ^He fusion product can further react 
with the fuel nuclides and result in additional heating. A quantitative perspective, 
in which G is the fusion energy gain, tfr is the thermal to electric energy conversion 
efficiency, and rfL is the laser efficiency, is provided by Figure 7.23. If£f is the fusion- 
generated energy (including the recoverable thermal and bremsstrahlung energy), 
the electric output will be tjtEf- A portion of this energy will be needed for 
the laser. The fusion energy gain of G requires a laser output of Ef/G and hence a 
laser input energy of EFKGrfL). The net electrical energy output is that not used for 
the laser. 

Net electrical output energy = TItEf — EF/iGrji) 

= EfItit - l/(Cr/i.)] 



FiGURE 7.23 A LaMer~indiiced Ffuion Reaction. 



For an energy-producing reactor, the following inequality must be true. 

vfT > 1 [Grit) 
rfrriL > 1/C 

An energy gain of 1 00 and a thermal conversion efficiency of 40% require a laser 
efficiency of 2.5%. A laser efficiency of twice this value, 5%, would require that 
half of the electrical output be used for the laser. Even for a laser efficiency of 10%, 
a substantial portion of the electrical output will be used to energize the laser 
‘ignition” system. 

Particle beams, in particular high-energy electron beams, are also being con- 
sidered for inertially confined fusion reactors. Not only have electron beams with 
much higher energies than lasers been developed but the efficiency of electron sources 
is also much higher than that of lasers. 

Only the most tentative speculations on the configuration of an inertially 
confined fusion reactor are justified. The surrounding vessel, in addition to contain- 
ing lithium to breed tritium, will need to be able to withstand the blast effect of the 
reaction [3B]. 

As mentioned in the introduction, an energy-producing fusion reactor has not 
yet been built. An alternative approach taken up in the next chapter is solar energy, 
that is, the utilization of an already operating fusion reactor, namely, the sun. 
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PROBLEMS 

1. In the fusion of a deuteron and triton, momentum is conserved. The initial 
velocities and momenta of the reactants may be assumed to be negligible 
compared to those of the reaction products. Show that for a D-T reaction 
the energy of the resultant neutron must be four times that of the helium 
nucleus. 

2. A potential fusion reaction is that oflithium-6 and a proton. The fusion products 
are helium-3 and helium-4. Based upon the data of Table 7.1, determine the 
fusion energy. Using the a.ssumption of Problem 1, determine the division of 
energy between the two helium nuclides. 

3. Calculate the “cla.ssical” energy (in megaeleclronvolts) based upon the coulomb 
repulsive force for the following nuclei when they are “touching”: D-D, D-T, 
D- 2 He. A.ssume the radiu.s of the nuclides is proportional to the cube root of 
their mass numbers (/^o = 1.5 x 10" ^®m). 

4. Based upon a heavy water (D 2 O) cost of $100/lb, determine the fuel cost of one 
kilowatt-hour of electricity produced by a D-D reaction. Assume a 40% thermal 
to electric conversion clTiciency. 

5. An internal combustion engine with a displacement of 1600 cm^ has an output 
power of 50 hp. What is the average power density in watts per cubic meter 
based upon the displacement of the engine? 

6 . The power generated by the fu.sion reaction of the sun may be determined from 
an integration of the solar constant over a sphere with the earth’s radius (see 
Chapter 3). Determine the average volume power density of the sun’s fusion 
reaction. Assuming the sun is composed primarily of normal hydrogen, 
determine the number density of the hydrogen atoms (Maun = 1-97 x 10^® kg). 

7. The data of Table 7.3 is based upon the minimum plasma parameters necessary 
to achieve a break-even condition. Suppose the temperature of the plasma wa.s 
increased to 2 x 10^ K while other conditions, n and T, remained the same 
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What would be the corresponding pressure and the fusion and bremsstrahlung 
power densities? Determine the fraction of the fuel which would undergo fusion 
for this condition. 

B. The Princeton Large Torus of Figure 7.16 has a minor toroidal radius of 45 cm 
and a major radius of 130 cm. 

(a) What is the volume of the toru.s? 

(b) What is the magnetic energy stored in this volume for a uniform field of 3. 8 T? 

(c) Suppose a power .source of 1 0 kW is available to supply the magnetic field 
energy. How long, ignoring losses, does it take to provide the energy stored 
in the toroidal volume? 

(d) Assume that a power-producing reactor is five times as large as the PLT. 
What is the volume of the torus and the stored magnetic energy for a field 
of 3.8 T? What would be the power required if the magnetic energy of the 
torus is to be supplied in one hour? 

9 . Liquid hydrogen (ordinary) has a specific gravity of .070 at a temperature of 
— 252”C. What is its number density expressed in atoms per cubic meter? 
Why would a mixture of deuterium and tritium be expected to have the same 
number density? 

10 . Determine the mass of TNT necessary to produce a blast with an energy release 
of 100 MJ, Since the neutrons of a D-T fusion reaction readily escape the 
reaction volume, the shock of the blast will be due primarily to the jHe fusion 
products. Determine the TNT equivalent of the jHe energy. What is the rate 
(blasts/per second) that would need to occur for a reactor with an average 
output thermal power of 1 GW? A.ssume the energy of both the neutron 
and helium is recovered. 

11 . Suppose that a laser fusion device results in a fusion energy of 100 MJ. Assume 
the thermal conversion efficiency is 40%, the laser efficiency is 10%, and the 
fusion energy gain is 50. What is the net electrical output energy? What is the 
value of the electrical energy if it sells for 50/kWh? 



CHAPTER 8 


Solar Energy 


1. THE POTENTIAL OF SOLAR ENERGY 

The quantity of solar energy incident upon the earth is very large, but it is also 
diffuse. Based upon the solar energy balance (Chapter 3), the average absorbed 
and radiated power by the earth and the atmosphere is 220 W/tn^. Approximately 
20% of the incident power is absorbed by the atmosphere. The average worldwide 
incident power at the earth’s .surface is therefore 176 W/m^, that is, a daily average 
energy of 4. 2 kWh/m^. 

Many natural sources of energy depend ultimately upon solar energy. Hydro 
power depends upon solar energy for evaporation from large bodies of water, 
Atmospheric absorption of heat results in winds. Heat absorbed by the oceans not 
only produces currents but also vertical temperature gradients which, at least in 
theory, could be used for a source of energy. A discussion of these indirect solar 
energy sources will be deferred to the next chapter; only the direct use of solar energy 
will be considered here. 

As of 1980, solar collector-type systems were used primarily for space and water 
heating in residential and commercial structures. Based upon energy prices 
anticipated for the 1900s (projections of the prices of Figures 1.12 through l.Hj 
and applicable tax credits, solar energy systems are becoming more economically 
attractive. Prior to 1973, residential fuel prices were only about Jfl/GJ. Therefore, 
a typical moderate-sized residence which might have used 1.5 x 10^^ J for space 
and water heating had a yearly fuel bill of only 5150. Although not negligible, fuel 
costs comprised only a minor portion of overall household expenditures. For a fuel 
cost of $1/GJ, not only were solar energy systems uneconomic but even the most 
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modest of energy-saving investments, such as attic insulation, were only marginally 
beneficial. Heating costs are no longer small and if widely accepted projections of 
fuel costs should indeed occur, the yearly heating cost for the residence considered 
will exceed $1000. 

Since solar-heated structures require fuel only for their “back-up” system, they, 
in effect, save fuel. A substantial portion of the fuel saved by a solar-heated structure 
can be attributed to its being better built and insulated than structures built prior 
to the mid-1970s. To be economical, the heating needs of a solar-heated building 
must be first reduced to a relatively small value. A solar heating system, if designed 
to supply the heating needs of a poorly insulated structure, would be inordinately 
expensive. (In addition, the roof area of the structure would probably be insufficient 
fur the collector area required.) Conversely, a very well insulated structure can be 
kept warm with a passive solar energy system, that is, a system consisting primarily 
of optimally oriented windows that function as solar collectors. 

Solar heating and energy conservation must be considered jointly if overall 
building costs are to be minimized. This is also the case not only for other solar 
energy systems but for most alternative energy supplying systems as well. Energy 
obtained from these systems is, and is expected to remain, considerably more expensive 
than that derived from the abundant supplies of fossil fuels of the past. For a solar 
energy system to be economic, the supplying system has to be matched to the energy 
using need or task. It is the overall cost of carrying out a desired task, such as 
keeping a structure warm or cool, that is important, not simply the cost of supplying 
a given quantity of energy. Since the design of both the energy supplying and using 
system must be given comparable consideration, this represents a unique engineering 
opportunity. 

Solar energy systems and energy conservation are both capital intensive, that 
is, they tend to require large initial investments. The pay-off consists of reduced 
future expenditures for conventional sources of energy. While an investment decision 
ultimately depends upon one’s perception of likely future events, an important 
economic factor that is usually considered is the interest rate for borrowing money.* 

To pay back a solar energy or energy-conserving investment from future energy 
.savings, not only must the cumulative fuel savings be greater than the initial invest- 
ment but the savings must also be sufficient to provide for interest payments. Hence, 
an economic justification for an energy-saving investment is usually based upon 
anticipated energy prices since it is energy costs which are avoided that determine 
the value of the initial investment. Both interest rates and fuel costs depend upon 
market forces and constraints and are affected by public policies. Subsidies, price 
controls, and various tax credits have tended to keep energy prices lower than they 
might be otherwise, whereas monetary policies, such as restricting the money supply 
to control inflation, have resulted in abnormally high interest rates. Furthermore, 

• Interest rates, in effect, reflect a time preference for having money, the present being weighted 
inure heavily than some time in the future. If one has a given quantity of money, its present use will 
deferred if at some later dale the initial quantity of money will have increased, accrued interest. 
(Conversely, if money is borrowed to satisfy a present desire, it must be returned along with a payment 
of interest. 
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if the conservation of fossil fuels is considered to be in the national interest, investment 
incentives such as special low-interest loans and tax credits are granted to increase 
the attractiveness of solar energy and energy-conserving investments. The de- 
regulation of natural gas and petroleum prices has also increased the attractiveness 
of energy-saving investments. It is the anticipated effect of these factors, over the 
useful life of the investment, that must be considered. Since many systems will last 
for 20 or more years, investment decisions, no matter how quantitative and detailed 
an analysis is utilized, depend upon a subjective projection of future events. 

Commercially produced solar collectors are classified into two categories: low- 
temperature collectors designed primarily for the heating of swimming jxjols and 
medium-temperature collectors used primarily for space and water heating. Many 
other solar collecting systems are being developed, but it is primarily the afore- 
mentioned types of collectors that have been commercially produced. Yearly sales 
of the medium-temperature collectors are indicated in Figure B. 1 [1]. Approximately 
50% of these collectors have been used for water heating and 30% have been used 
for space heating systems which usually also provide hot water. The remainder of 
the collectors are used for special applications, cooling, and industrial and agricultural 
processing. Few solar energy systems are sufficiently well instrumented to provide 
an accurate indication of the energy they provide. The average power estimate of 
Figure B. 1 is based upon what might be considered typical for a residential collector 
system, 1 .B kWh/m^day, Less than .01 % (19B0) of the nation’s total energy usage can 
be attributed to these collectors. However, to the extent that energy conservation 
measures are used in conjunction with solar collection systems, the energy saved by 
these systems is greater than that calculated based upon the performance of the 
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FIGURE BJ Yearly Salee and Eatimated Average Power Produted 
by Solar Collectore (Low~Tewnperature Collectore 
Excluded) (Reference I). 
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collectors. A projection of the power that may be produced, based upon a continua- 
rion of the average yearly sales from 1977 through 1 980, is also included. For solar 
energy systems to have a significant impact on the overall national energy system, 
there must be a substantial increase in the production of collectors. In terms of 
collector area, the sales of low-temperature collectors used primarily for pool heating 
exceed the sales of medium-temperature collectors. However, not only is the 
collection efficiency of the low-temperature collectors less but their use tends to be 
seasonal. As a consequence, the yearly averaged power they supply is probably 
considerably less than that of the medium-temperature collectors. 

The energy crisis of the 1970s has resulted in a renewed interest in solar energy. 
Many of the systems now being used or developed date from earlier periods, such 
as the mid-1950s when interest was also high. The “classic” work on solar energy 
is by Daniels [2] (now available in paperback), but many other, more recently 
published, books provide excellent comprehensive technical treatment of solar energy 
systems [3-17]. 


2. INCIDENT RADUnON 

The average solar radiation power density outside the earth’s atmosphere, the solar 
constant, is approximately 1353 W/m^ for a plane normal to the rays of the sun 
[18]. A small variation in intensity, + 3.3% or + 45 W/m^, results from the slightly 
elliptical orbit of the earth. The significant seasonal variation in solar flux per unit 
area of the earth’s surface, however, is due to the 23.5” tilt of the earth’s axis relative 
to the plane of its orbit about the sun. For both the vernal and autumnal equinox 
(Figure 8.2), the sun is in the earth’s equatorial plane. During the daily rotation 
of the earth, the sun’s rays remain perpendicular to the earth’s surface at the equator 
and illuminate both the northern and southern hemispheres equally. Summer in 
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the northern hemisphere corresponds to that hemisphere’s being tilted toward the 
sun; winter, the converse occurs. 

The declination of the sun, dd, is the angle between the sun’s rays and the 
earth’s equatorial plane. Its maximum value corresponds to the tilt of the earth’s 
axis (23.5°), as indicated in Figure B.3. For convenience, the spherical coordinate 
system of Figure B.4, with its origin corresponding to the center of the earth and the 
z axis along the polar axis, will be used. The seasonal variation of the sun’s incident 
rays can be accounted for by a variation in 6d. The hourly rotation of the earth is 


z (polar axis) 



FiGURE 8.4 Polar Coordinate Syetem for Solar Radiatioti. 
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equivalent to a change in the azimuthal angle, (f>, while latitude is determined by 
the polar angle, d. Assuming the sun’s rays, S, are in the y-z plane, noon coincides 
with 0 = 7t/2. The following is thus obtained for the latitude angle (measured from 
the equator) and the hour angle (measured from the midnight position). 

North latitude = nl2 — 9 8 ^ 7r/2 

South latitude = 0 - 7t/2 9 ^ 71/2 

Hour angle = 7[/2 + (p 

Hour = (12/71) (7 i/2 + 0) 

By means of the appropriate vector manipulations, the hourly and daily variation 
of incident flux for a given latitude may be obtained. 

A quantity often of interest is the flux normally incident to the earth. Since 
a perpendicular inward pointing unit vector is -ar, the scalar product, -ar'S, is 
that desired, Sr. 

Sr = — a^ * S 

If both 5 and ar are resolved into rectangular components, the product may readily 
be obtained. 

S = - ay^ cos 0d - az^sin 9d 

ar = a, sin 0 cos 0 + aysin0sin0 + azcos0 

Sr = iycos0<isin0sin0 + kysin0dcos0 

The above expression is obviously only valid for iJr > 0. Negative values correspond 
to a surface facing away from the sun. If iS" = 1353 W/m^, Sr corresponds to the 
incident radiation normal to the atmosphere of the earth. 

Radiation reaching the surface of the earth differs from that at the outer 
atmosphere, owing to two important effects: atmospheric reflection and absorption. 
In Chapter 3 an average reflectivity of 35% was assumed. Atmospheric absorption 
reduces the incident flux, on the average, by approximately 20%.* The average 
radiation reaching the surface of the earth is thus (1 — .35) (1 — .2) or .52 of that 
incident at the outer atmosphere. An average value of S at the surface of the earth 
is thus 704 W/m^ (52% of 1353 W/m^). In general, both reflection and absorption 
depend upon the angle of the incident radiation as well as local climatic conditions. 
Since absorption tends to depend upon the length of the atmospheric path, 
calculations based upon an average value tend to underestimate a noontime radiation 
(short atmospheric path length) and overestimate early morning and late afternoon 
values (a long path length). The data of Figure B.5 for a latitude of 40° (0 = 50°) 
was obtained using the average value of S. 

It is also of interest to consider the total daily energy density incident on a 
surface, that is, the time integrated power density (the area under the curves of 

* While this quantity is somewhat difficult to justify, the calculated data tends to agree with 
observed results. 




Hour 

FIGURE 8.5 Power and Daily Energy incident on a Horizontal 
Surface {Energy Density is Daily integrated Power 
Density). 


Figure 8.5). If first the average power density is found (watts per square meter), it 
can be multiplied by the 24 hours of a day to yield an expression for the daily energy 
density (watt-hours per square meter). 

^ f 

Sns = — (cos Bi sin 0 sin 0 -I- sin Ba cos B) dij> 

2n J dByliiht 

The angle corresponding to sunrise, 0n„ is that for which the intergrand is zero, 
cos Bd sin B sin <!)„ + sin Bd cos 0 = 0 


sin 


tan Bd 
tan B 


= 0 


sin 0m 


tan Bi 
tan B 


The angle of sunset corresponds to Tt — 0m. In the northern hemisphere 
(0^0^ 7 i/ 2) tan B is positive. When the sun is above the equatorial plane, Bd is 
positive and 0m is negative. This results in an angular variation of 0 which is 
greater than n and hence more than 12 hours of daylight. Since at an equinox 
Bd = 0 and 0m = 0, all latitudes have 12 hours of daylight. For this condition a 
simple expression results for Sr and its average value. 
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)p = ^ sin 6 sin 0 



At 40° latitude {9 = 50° and sin 9 = .766) an average value of 1 72 W/m^ is obtained. 
Multiplying by 24 hours results in a daily energy of 4. 1 kWh. When 9d is negative, 
0m is positive, and fewer than 12 hours of daylight are available in the northern 
hemisphere. For the general case the following average incident radiation density 
is obtained. 

‘S’riv “ ^ J 0 sin 0 + sin 9i cos 0) rf0 

S 

= — J (cos 9d sin 0 sin 0 + sin 9d cos 0) rf0 
S 

= “[cos 9d sin 6 cos 0m + sin 9d cos 9 {nf2 - 0m)] 

At the winter solstice the incident energy is 1 .9 kWh/m^ (40° latitude), while at the 
summer solstice it is 6.2 kWh/m^. 

A yearly averaged energy density for a horizontal surface may be obtained by 
taking into account the yearly variation of 9d (Figure B.3). An average daily energy 
density approximately equal to that obtained for the equinoxes is obtained (4.1 
kWh/m^ for the conditions of Figure 8.5). The yearly averaged daily energy density 
contours for the United States, shown in Figure B.6, are based upon data from 117 
observing stations that were recorded over a period of several years [19]. Energy 
values based upon the approximations of this section tend to agree with those for 
the Eastern United States, while actual energy values for the West are about 25% 
higher. The seasonal energy variation is also available [19-2 1]. 

Tilting the solar collector to face the sun increases the incident flux per unit 
area of the collector. If the collector tracks the sun, that is, if its orientation is 
continually changed throughout the day so as to face the sun, the incident radiation 
remains constant (ignoring absorptive changes) throughout the daylight hours. The 
daily energy collected per unit of collector area is thus B.4 kWh at an equinox (704 
W X 12 h), somewhat larger in the summer (10.5 kWh at 40° latitude), and smaller 
in the winter (6.4 kWh). For a tracking collector, the energy variation, ignoring 
atmospheric effects, is due only to the variation in the daily collection time. 

A frequently used collection scheme is to tilt the collector so as to receive 
maximum radiation at noon and leave it fixed in this position during the day. This 
necessitates only a daily change of the elevation angle. A still further simplification 
useful for comfort heating is a fixed collector, say a portion of the roof, oriented to 
optimize the energy collection in the winter, when the greatest input is needed. 
Figure B.7 illustrates the geometrical relations for a collector tilted such that its 
normal, an, is at an angle a. relative to the vertical, ar. The radiation incident on 
the collector, -a„'S, may be obtained by replacing 9 in the previously derived 
expressions by 0 + a. 
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FIGURE 8.7 Tilted Collector. 


Sn — ~ ®ii'S 

= S COS 0d sin {6 + a) sin 0d cos (0 + (x) 

ir the collector is oriented for maximum noontime radiation, the following must be 
valid. 


6 + a + 9d = n/2 
0 + oi = n/2 - Od 

Introducing the above relation for 0 + a, an expression for S„ is obtained in terms 
of 0d and (f). 

sin (0 + a) = sin {n/2 - dd) = cos Od 

cos (0 + a) = cos (7t/2 - 0d) = sin 0d 

S„ = S cos^ dd sin (j) + S sin^ 0d 

Since the above expression is only valid for daylight hours, it is, as a result, an 

indirect function of 0. Figure 8.8 is a plot of S„ for 40° latitude and that of Figure 

8.9 is for a fixed collector optimized for winter collection. The energy values were 
obtained by first finding the average values of The incident energy of the tilted 
collector for the winter solstice is more than three times that of a horizontal collector 
for 40° latitude. To achieve this, the normal of the collector was tilted 63.5° 
( 71/2 - 0d -0) from the vertical. For home heating, the collector could be the 
south-facing slope of a rather steep roof. 

For some applications, a more accurate value of the time-dependent solar 
radiation incident on a collector is desired. Both the scattering and absorption of 
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FIGURE 8.8 Power and Daily Energy incident on a Collector Facing 
the Sun at Noon. 



FIGURE 8.9 Power and Daily Energy Incident on a Fixed Collector 
Optimized for fVinter Collection. 




the radiation by the earth’s atmosphere must be accounted for. These effects depend 
not only upon the composition of the earth’s atmosphere but also upon the path of 
the radiation through the atmosphere. The length of the path depends upon the 
angle between the zenith, i/r, and the sun’s rays. 

cos\l/ = (-^r'S)IS 

= cos Oi sin d sin 0 + sin dd cos 6 

Except for angles corresponding to the sun’s being close to the horizon (0 > 75°), 
an expression for the path length, L, assuming a flat earth/atmosphere model, is 
usually sufficiently accurate. 

L = A/cos 0 = A sec 0 
m = Ljh = sec 0 

An atmospheric height of A was used. The dimensionless quantity m, the path length 
normalized to when the sun is directly overhead, is known as the air mass ratio. This 
is the relative atmospheric mass that is traversed by incident solar radiation. Both 
scattering and absorption are a function of the air mass ratio. If /o(A) is the spectral 
radiation power density outside the atmosphere (at a wavelength A), /(A), the spectral 
radiation power density at the earth’s surface, would be expected to depend upon 
an exponential function of the air mass ratio. 

/(A) = 

The coefficient, kx, depends upon the absorption and scattering properties of the 
atmosphere. 

Neither the density nor the compo.sition of the atmosphere is uniform with 
height. To account for these effects, a transmission factor, t(A, m), can be used. 

/(A) = /o(A)t(A, m) 

Figure 6. 10 illustrates the effect of the atmosphere on incident radiation for an air mass 
ratio of unity (vertically incident radiation). The absorption and scattering of 
incident radiation is strongly dependent upon its wavelength. Radiation is scattered 
by the main atmospheric constituents, oxygen and nitrogen molecules, as well as by 
water vapor and dust. It is absorbed by ozone, carbon dioxide, oxygen, water 
vapor, and dust. There are several absorption bands. With a knowledge of the 
transmission coefficient, t(A, m), an overall radiation power density at the earth’s 
surface, S*, can be obtained [22]. 

S* = J/(A) dX = f/o(A)T(A, m) dk 

The overall effect of the atmosphere may be described by an overall power transmission 
coefficient, T(m), that is a function of the air mass ratio. 

S* = T(m) J/o (A) dk = t(;7z)5 
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The radiation power density outside the atmosphere, the integral of /o(^)) is the solar 
constant, S. 

Various approximate expressions for the power transmission coefficient have 
been introduced, but that by Hottel is very simple and yields particularly good results 
[23, 24]. 

T(m) = flo + 


23-km visibility 
flo = .1283 
fli = .7559 
k = 0.3B7B 


(5-km visibility) 
(.0270) 

(.BlOl) 

(.7552) 


The first set of values of the dimensionless constants is based upon a model of a 
standard atmosphere with a 23-km visibility and the second set is for reduced visibility 
due to haze. The constants are strongly dependent upon altitude (the values given 
are for sea level) and weakly dependent upon climatic differences. The power 
transmission coefRcient, T(m), applies to radiation that appears to be coming directly 
from the sun (Figure 8. 1 1). It includes the direct component, a cone with an angular 
width of about .5°, and the circumsolar component, that due to forward scattering 
which subtends a disc with an angular width of about 10°. Scattering occurs for 
all rays of sunlight that enter the atmosphere. It is scattered radiation, usually 
referred to as diffuse radiation, that produces a bright daytime sky. On bright, clear 
days, the effect of the diffuse component tends to be minor, but on overcast days the 


solar radiation 



FIGURE BJI Components of incident Solar Radiation. 



diffuse components is generally significant. The diffuse radiation component con- 
tributes to the output of nonfocused solar energy systems such as hat-plate collectors. 
Tabulated radiation values (for average conditions) often give both the direct radia- 
tion power density or daily energy density and that due to the sum of the direct and 
diffuse components [25]. 


3. COLLECTORS 

Collectors of solar energy often rely on a thermal process in which the temperature 
of a working fluid, typically water or air, is increased by the absorbed radiation. 
The efficiency of a collector depends upon temperature: the higher the temperature 
of a given collector, the greater its heat losses. Home and water heating, for example, 
requires only a moderate collector temperature. T o achieve an indoor air temperature 
of 20 to 23°C, a temperature of 30 to 40°C for the heating air or water is required. 
If, however, the collected heat is to be stored in a thermal reservoir for use when 
the solar radiation is unavailable, a collector temperature of at least 50 to i$ 
necessary. 

Both concentrating and nonconcentrating collectors can be used. The 
concentrating collector utilizes a mirror system to increase the intensity of the solar 
radiation at the point of collection and, as a result, considerably higher temperatures 
are achieved than with a nonconcentrating or flat-plate collector. A disadvantage 
of concentrating collectors is that a tracking mechanism to follow the sun may be 
required. The flat-plate collector can usually be left in a fixed position. 

The simplest type of collector is a blackened flat-plate surface as indicated in 
Figure 8.12. Black-body radiation, convection, and conduction result in heat losses 
by the plate. Even at moderate temperatures, for example 100°C (373 K), black-body 
radiation is very .significant. 

^bi..ki»d, = aT* = (5.67 X 10"’)(373)* = 1098 W/m* 

The radiated power tends to be partially compensated for by the incident atmo.spheric 
black-body radiation. Radiation corresponding to an ambient temperature of 0°C 


or 
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FIGURE B.12 An Elementary Flat-Plate Collector. 
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(Ta = 273 K), results in an input of 315 W/m^ leaving a net loss of 783 W/m^. 
An input power density of nearly BOO W/m^, a quantity comparable to the peak 
incident solar radiation, would thus be necessary to provide for the radiative losses 
of a 100°C collector. If convective losses are considered, an equilibrium temperature 
considerably less than 100°C would result for an incident power density of 600 W/m^. 

Radiative and convective losses may be reduced by means of a “heat trap” 
formed by a window of glass or other transparent material placed over the collector 
(Figure B.13). Whereas high-quality glass is transparent to incident solar radiation 
with an energy peak corresponding to a wavelength of .5fl, it absorbs long wavelength 
radiation corresponding to that emitted by the collector. For a 100“C collector 
temperature, the energy peak corresponds to a wavelength of B/i. To achieve an 
equilibrium condition, an input power, Pl (watts per square meter), equal to the 
rate at which energy is lost from the collector has been introduced. Ignoring 
convective losses, the following conditions result when the system is in equilibrium. 

tjT/ + aT* = 2 (tTi* glass 
aTi* + Pl = (tT* collector 

The glass is assumed to be at a temperature of Ti, the collector at a temperature 
of T, and both are assumed to behave as ideal black-body radiators. Eliminating 
Ti, the following is obtained for the collector loss, Pl. 

aTi^ = aT*-PL 
-h aT^ = 2{(tT* - Pl) 

Pl = - T.*) 

The collector behaves as if it had an emissivity for long wavelengths, e, of 7 . 

Pl = - T*) 
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FIGURE 8.14 Radiation Balanc^^everal Class Panes. 


Radiation losses are thus only one-half of those without a glass cover. 

Additional layers of glass, as indicated in Figure B.14, further reduce radiative 
heat losses. With n panes of glass, the following radiative heat loss results for a 
fiat-plate collector. 


Pl = -^(7^ - n*) 

n + 1 

One pane of glass corresponds to an emissivity of two panes to j. Radiative 
losses for an ambient background temperature of O^C in which convective effects 
are ignored are presented in Figure B. 15. 

Convective heat transfers between the glass plates and from the outer plate to 
the surrounding air increase the heat losses of a collector. Along with the radiation 
losses, Figure 8.15 shows the total losses calculated from the data of Hottel and 
Woertz [26]. The data is for 0°C ambient temperature and a collector tilted 30*^ 
from the horizontal in a 10-mph wind. (Convective losses are dependent upon tilt 
and wind.) The overall heat loss is approximately twice the amount obtained from 
the above approximation based upon an elementary radiative model. 

In designing a solar-energy system, the first-law collector efEciency, the ratio 
of the output power density, /’o, to the incident power density, is important. 

n = PolPi 

The glass (or other transparent material) cover reflects as well as absorbs a portion 
of the incident radiation. If the transmission coeflicient of one pane of glass is T, 
the radiation reaching the collector if the effect of multiple reflections is ignored is 
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CoUeclor temperature ('’C) 

FIGURE 8,15 Radiation and Total Losses for a Flat-Plate Collector. 


T”Pi for n panes of glass. Assuming the collector plate behaves as an ideal black 
body, the absorbed power Fa, is equal to that transmitted through the glass. 

Pa = T-Pi 

For equilibrium, the absorbed power is equal to the sum of the output and lost 
power. Hence, the following efficiency is obtained for a steady-state collector in 
which the effect of the slight temperature increase of the glass caused by the incident 
absorbed power is ignored. 

Pa = Po Pl 
Po = Pa-Pl = T”Pi - Pl 
r, = Po/Pi = T- - PJPi 

Figure 8.16 is a plot of efficiency assuming typical window glass (t = .9) and based 
upon the power losses of Figure 8.15. Even for two panes of glass, collection 
efficiencies for temperatures above 50”C exceed 50% only for an incident power 
density greater than 600 W/m^. Just a small improvement is achieved with three 
glass panes since incident absorptive and reflective losses increase. Based upon this 
data, daily energy collection of a well-designed collector will tend to be less than 
50% of the incident energy for a 0°C ambient temperature. 

Another inefficiency arises in the transfer of heat from the collector to the 
working fluid. For example, a common collector system consists of a flat copper 





Collector temperature (”0) 


FIGURE B.16 Efficiency of a Flat-Plate Collector. 



FIGURE 8.17 A Flat-Plate ColUctor with Attached Water Tubes. 

plate with water tubes attached to its backside. The temperature variation between 
the water tubes (Figure B.17) depends upon the thermal conductivity, (Jr, of the 
collector plate. For a thin plate, a one-dimensional heat transfer equation is obtained 
in which Jt is the thermal power density. 

Jt = - 

ax 

The dependence of Jt on the incident radiation may be found by considering a 
differential portion of the plate, Figure B.18. 
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dx 


FIGURE B.IB Differential Portion of a Flat-Plate Collector. 

JtLb + {P^ - PL)Ldx = ( J, + dJ,)Lb 
Po = Pa ~ Pl 
Podx = bdJt 

djh^^ 

dx h 

Differentiatinpf the one-dimensianal heat transfer relationship and combining it with 
that above, a second-order differential equation results. 

dJ, d^T 
dx “ 


d^T 

~d?' 


box 


In general, Pq is a function of temperature. To minimize heat losses, a nearly 
uniform temperature is desired. If Pq is assumed to be constant, a rather simple 
expression results for the temperature. 

A symmetrical solution was assumed in which the temperature midway between the 
tubes (x = 0) was set equal to To. Evaluating the above expression for x = d/2, the 
temperature at the tube and the resultant temperature difference, AT, can be found. 






To - T{x = d/2) 
Pgd^ 
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Tube separation (cm) 

FIGURE 8.19 Temperature Difference as a Function of Tube 
Spacing. 


Figure 8.19 is a plot of the temperature dilTerence as a function of tube spacing for 
a I mm-thick copper sheet (<t< = 400 W/m K). For a 600 W/m^ output power 
density, a tube separation of only 16 cm results in a 10C° temperature difference. 
Small tube spacings are thus required. If in order to reduce the collector cost, j 
mm-thick galvanized steel were used, AT for a given spacing would be four times 
as great (ffj ^ 100 W/m K); hence, even closer spaced tubes would be required. 
Nearly continuous contact of the heat transfer fluid with the collector is desirable. 
Figure 8.20 illustrates two improved collector configurations. 

An approximate expression, initially suggested by Hottel and Whiller [26], has 
been found to be reasonably accurate in describing the behavior of flat-plate 
collectors. Both convective and conductive heat losses, for a given collector design, 
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FIGURE 8.20 Improved CoUactor Configuration for Minimizing 
Temperature Variations. 
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tend to be proportional to the difference in temperature of the collector and the 
ambient surroundings. Radiative losses, however, depend upon, the fourth power 
of the temperatures involved. The radiative heat transfer between two similar planar 
surfaces of temperatures Ti and Ti may be expressed as follows. 

P = £(7(72* - Ti*) 

= E(7(72^+7i")(r2-h 70(72-71) 

= A, (72 - 70 

Even though the transfer coelTicient, hr, is a function of the two temperatures, it is 
not critically dependent upon the actual temperatures if their difference is small. 

hr = E(T(72" + 7i2)(72 + 70 

ai 4 e(7 7i^ or 

If all radiative heat transfers are approximated as a linear function of the applicable 
temperature differences, the overall heat loss due to radiation of a collector will be 
a linear function of the overall temperature difference. All losses are then linearly 
related to the difference in temperature between the collector and the ambient 
surroundings. 

Pl = Ul{T - Ta) 

where Ul = overall loss coefficient, W/m^ K 

A particularly simple expression is then obtained for the collector output power 
density and its efficiency. 

Po = - Ul{T - Ta) 

rj = PJPt To)! P i 

The above expressions are for a unit area of collector (1 m^), but a similar expression 
can be obtained for a complete collector in which edge effects are included. In 
experimentally evaluating a collector, the thermal efficiency is often plotted as a 
function of the temperature difference divided by the total incident power. The 
slope of the efficiency curve is thus the negative of the overall loss coefficient for the 
collector. 

Numerous articles deal with aspects offfat-plate collectors [27-35]. Flat-plate 
collectors arc relatively insensitive (for angles within 45“ of normal incidence) to the 
direction from which the incident radiation originates. Both diffused sunlight, which 
tends to originate somewhat uniformly throughout the sky, and direct sunlight con- 
tribute to its output power. This can be important for frequently overcast regions 
where a substantial portion of the incident solar flux is in the form of diffuse radiation. 

Tabulations of average expected daily energy densities which include the effect 
of diffuse or scattered radiation are generally used in designing solar energy systems 
[3-10, 36]. These tables are compiled for numerous cities and are based upon 
several years of recorded weather data. 
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The first-law efficiency of a solar collector depends upon the temperature at 
which the thermal energy is extracted from the collector. The efficiency is maximum 
when the collector temperature is equal to the ambient temperature, but the energy 
extracted from the collector for this condition is of no value since the rate at which 
available work is supplied is zero. In general, the rate at which available work is 
supplied by a collector depends upon its temperature, Tc, its thermal output power, 
Po, and the ambient temperature, Ta. 

^(actual) = />„(! - TJTc) 

An ideal system, however, would not only recover the entire incident power, P,-, but 
would also recover it at a temperature corresponding to the observed surface 
temperature of the sun, Ts- 

fi(ideal) = Pi{\ - TJTs) 

The second-law efficiency for a collector may thus be obtained. 

P(actual) P„(l - TJTc) 

' “ fl(ideal) "/>,(!- T.ITs) 

(1 - T.ITc) 

''(1 - TJTs) 



FIGURE 8.21 Second’Law Efficiency of a Flat-Plate Collector for an 
Ambient Temperaturee of 9^ C [Derived from Data of 
Figure 8.18). 
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The second-law efficiency of a flat-plate collector is indicated in Figure B.21. The 
hrst-law efficiency of the collector of Figure B.16 was utilized and the temperature 
of the extracted power was assumed to be equal to that of the collector surface. 

For a specified input power density, there is a collector temperature that results 
in a maximum second-law efficiency, the temperature of the maximum increasing 
with the input power level. At the condition corresponding to the maximum second- 
law efficiency, the rate at which entropy increases for the system is a minimum. At 
any other collector temperature, the entropy increase is larger. The small second-law 
efficiency of a flat-plate collector implies a large entropy increase and a corresponding 
large loss of available work. However, the entropy increase for a collector supplying 
an output power (P„ > 0) is less than that occurring in the absence of a collector. 
Without the solar collector the incident radiation is simply absorbed and/or reflected 
by some surface (a roof top, for example) and is eventually degraded to low- 
temperature thermal energy at the ambient temperature, resulting in an even greater 
entropy increase. Therefore, a solar collector, regardless of how poorly it may 
function, results in smaller entropy increase than would otherwise occur. 

Parabolic reflectors. Figure B.22, are frequently used to concentrate solar energy. 
The active portion of the collector containing the heat transfer fluid can, if a high 
degree of concentration is utilized, be rather small compared to the total area from 
which the incident flux is intercepted. If P/ is the average power density incident 
on the active or target region, a concentration ratio, X, may be defined as follows. 

X = P/IPi 

The efficiency may now be expressed in terms ofP/. 

r, = P,IP{ = T- - PlIP( 

= T" - PlKXPi) 
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FIGURE 8.22 Parabolic ReJUctora. 
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FIGURE 8.23 A Higk-Tewnperature Parohoiic Collector, 

Since large concentration ratios are pc^sible, the loss factor, PlKXPi), can be 
significantly reduced. Conversely, higher temperatures which increase Pl can be 
achieved while maintaining a reasonable efliciency. Since only rays of light along 
or near the preferred direction of a concentrating system will be focused, a mechanical 
tracking system is necessary. Diffused radiation does not contribute to its output. 
An example of a collector using a parabolic cylinder for a reflector is that of Figure 
B.23. The active collector area, and hence its total heat loss, can be small. In 
addition, heat losses can be further reduced by evacuating the portion adjacent to 
the tube containing the working fluid, so that only radiation losses are signiRcant. 
The reflector surface should have a high reflectivity, but the dimensional tolerance 
of the surface need only be sufficient for all the reflected incident energy to be focused 
on the target (an optically precise surface is unnecessary). 

4. LOW-TEMPERATURE APPUGATIONS: WATER AND SPACE HEATING 

Four percent of the total U.S. energy consumption in 1968 (Figure 1.8) was for 
residential and commercial hot water heating. Solar water heaters providing water 
with a temperature of 55 to 70°C are commercially available in several countries. 
With increasing fuel costs and scarcities, the heating of water by solar energy will 
very likely increase. 

Based upon the data of Figure 8.9 (40° latitude and collector optimized for 
winter collection), an average winter energy density of 5.3 kWh/m^ is incident on 
a collector. If an overall energy collection efliciency of one-third is achieved, an 
energy of 1.8 kWh/m^ would be obtained. For locations closer to the equator, not 
only is the incident energy flux greater but higher ambient temperatures also tend 
to increase the collector efficiency, further increasing the output. The collector area 
for a daily hot water supply of 200 liters (the amount required for a small family) 
may readily be calculated. For an inlet water temperature of 10 to 20‘'C, a 
temperature rise of approximately 50°C is required. Since 10^ cal are required to 
increase the temperature of one liter of water one Celsius degree, a total daily energy 
of 10^ cal or 4.184 X 10^ J is necessary. A collector system with an output of 
11.6kWh(lkWh = 3.6 x lO^J) would thus be needed. For a winter output energy 
of 1 .8 kWh/m^, a relatively small-sized collector of 6.5 m^ will provide the 1 1 .6 kWh. 
Collectors for warmer climates could even be substantially smaller. 
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FtGURE 8.2i Solar Hot fVater Heater. 

Figure 8.24 shows the basic elements of a hot water installation suitable for a 
Hat-roofed building. With the hot water tank located above the collector, thermal 
convection circulates the water. This system, however, is suitable only for rooftop 
storage tanks. If the tank is below the collector, for example, in the basement of a 
residence, a small pump would be necessary to circulate the water. For the simplest 
water storage system, the collector system must withstand the full water main pressure. 
An alternative scheme is to use a heat exchanger formed by placing the pressurized 
hot water tank within a slightly larger tank which is connected to the collector. 
Not only would the collector not need to withstand the water main pressure but a 
water mixture of ethylene glycol (antifreeze) could be used for climates where below 
freezing ambient temperatures are common. 

The collector size calculated for the above example was based upon providing 
sufficient hot water for one day’s usage. For a system to be able to supply hot water 
during overcast periods, a larger storage tank and collector would be necessary. 
Alternatively, an auxiliary heater could be used to augment the solar input during 
inclement weather. 

Space heating of residential and commercial structures, another usage of low- 
quality heat, accounted for nearly 18% of the 1968 U.S. energy consumption. A 
substantial portion of the energy required to heat buildings could be derived from 
the sun through solar collectors mounted on the roof However, the greatest solar 
flux during a typical day usually corresponds to the interval during which the least 
heat is required. Energy storage is therefore necessary not only for nighttime heat 
but also for overcast or stormy periods. During extended periods of insufficient solar 
flux, an auxiliary heating source is usually needed, since a total reliance on solar 
energy would tend to result in an excessively costly system. Figure 8.25 shows a 
typical home heating system for a residential structure. Both air and water can be 
Used for a heat transfer medium. Only for unique types of construction docs one 
heat transfer fluid offer a significant advantage over the other. 

Heat losses from buildings depend upon the thermal conductivity of the walls, 
ceiling, and floors, the type and size of windows and doors, and the air infiltration 
cate. An estimate of the thermal losses and gains of a single-story structure, with a 
floor area of 150 m^, will be used to evaluate a solar heating system. Daily energy 
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FtGURE 8.25 Typical Solar Home Heating Syetem. 

losses and gains for two construction alternatives are listed in Table 8.1. Structure 

1 has uninsulated 2x4 framed walls, single-pane windows, and a relatively high 
infiltration rate. The thermal characteristics of this structure might be considered 
fairly typical of residences built between 1950 and 1975. Compared to today’s 
construction practices, the building would be classified as poorly insulated. Structure 

2 of Table B.l is well insulated, with insulated 2x6 framed walls, double-pane 
windows, storm doors, a greater thickness of floor and ceiling insulation, and a low 
infiltration rate. The heat gains (for both structures) are due to the occupants 
(metabolism), electrical appliances, hot water usage, and solar gains of south-facing 
windows. The effect of average indoor/outdoor temperature differences of 20C° 
(20°C indoor temperature and 0“G outdoor temperature, for example) and 300" 

- 10°C outdoor temperature) are given in the table. Although this data is 
typical, a set of data can, and should, be compiled for the particular structure for 
which a solar-energy heating system might be considered. 

For the jDoorly insulated building (structure 1 of Table B.l), a collector area 
of 93 m^ would be required for an average outdoor temperature of approximately 
0°C based upon a daily energy output from the collector of l.B kWh/m^. For an 
outdoor temperature of — lO^C, a collector area of 15B m^ would be required (an 
area that is greater than the floor area of the building). For an overall system cost 
of 5300/m^ of collector, investments of $28,000 and $47,000 would be required to 
supply the heating needs for O^C and - 10“C, respectively. The higher investment 
is comparable (and possibly greater) than the construction cost of the structure. 
The well-insulated structure requires a much smaller collector area, 1 1 m^ for an 
outdoor temperature of 0“C and 34 m^ for - 10°C. System costs would be $3300 
and $10,000, respectively. Although the construction cost of the well-insulated 
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TABLE BJ ReMuUntiml Hmmting Tkmrmml C9uar^tt€ri§tic9 md ColUeiar 
RequirmaaMfor Hemtimg a Typical Rmwidamiiml Structure 




Indoor j outdoor 
temperature difference 

20 r 

(~ 0°C’ outdoor 
temperature) 

30 r 

( — 10“C outdoor 

temperature) 


Daily heat loss 

236 kWh 

354 kWh 

Structure 1 

Daily heat gain' 

69 kWh 

69 kWh 

poorly 

Daily heating 

167 kWh 

2B5 kWh 

insulated" 

requirement 
Collector area 

93 m^ 

158 



Daily heat loss 

05 kWh 

127 kWh 

Structure 2 

Daily heat gain' 

65 kWh 

65 kWh 

well 

Daily heating 

20 kWh 

62 kWh 

insulated^ 

requirement 
Collector area 

1 1 m^ 

34 m^ 


* Uninsulated 2x4 framed walls, single-pane windows, relatively high infiltration rate, floor 
and ceiling insulation. 

^ Insulated 2x6 framed walls, double-pane windows, storm doors, low infiltration rate, 
extra floor and ceiling insulation. 

'From occupants, electrical appliances, hot water usage, and solar gains of windows. 


Structure is greater than that of the noninsulated structure, the added cost is 
considerably less than the cost difference of the solar energy systems that would be 
required. A substantial investment in reducing tiie heating requirements of a building 
can be economically justified for solar heating. 

Energy storage is required with an active solar collector system. To provide 
iiighttime heating, the storage capacity must be sufficient to store the thermal energy 
required for one day’s heating. A storage capacity of 62 kWh, the daily energy 
>iceded for the well-insulated structure (- lOT outdoor tei iperature), can readily 
he achieved. 

The lowest temperature from which heat can be extracted for heating the 
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residence to 20 to 25° C is approximately 30°C. The upper temperature is limited 
by the collector efficiency which diminishes at elevated temperatures. An upper 
storage temperature of 60°G results in a useful heat storage temperature differential 
of30“C. 

One kilogram of water has a specific heat of 1000 calories per Celsius degree. 
A 30-degree difference provides an energy storage of 3 x 10^ cal/kg (1.26 x 10* 
J/kg) or 34.9 kWh/kg. A total stored energy of 62 kWh therefore requires nearly 
1800 kg of water (slightly less than 500 gallons). The corresponding water volume, 
1.8 m^, is a cube only 1.2 m on a side. Tanks of twice this capacity, 1000 gal, are 
frequently used for water storage cisterns and hence are readily available. With 
two days’ energy storage, auxiliary heating would be needed only for exceedingly 
severe weather or extended overcast periods. Water heat-storage systems are suitable 
for water-cooled collectors mounted on the roof Since the storage tank would 
normally be below the house, a small pump, thermostatically controlled by the 
collector temperature, is needed to circulate the water. If the collector is designed 
to drain when the pump is off, freezing problems are avoided. The heat can be 
transferred to the house by a forced air system and a water-to-air heat exchanger. 
Included in the storage tank could be a heat exchanger for supplying hot water. 

Rock storage is convenient for use with air-cooled collectors. On a per unit 
volume basis, however, the specific heat of loosely packed rocks (between which air 
can be circulated) is only about 40% that of water. A storage volume 2.5 times 
that of water is therefore necessary. Heat transfer is accomplished by means of 
blower systems connected between the collector and storage system and between the 
storage system and the area to be heated. Since no liquids are necessary, freezing 
is not a problem. 

Alternative storage systems that have been proposed utilize chemical state 
transitions. One example is the hydrate transition of sodium sulfate. 

Na2SO4l0H2O^=^Na2SO4 + IOH 2 O 

This transition, which occurs at a temperature of 32.3°C, absorbs or releases an 
energy of 5 x 10^ cal/kg, that is, an energy equal to a 50 C“ temperature change 
for an equal quantity of water. Since the chemical transition is at a temperature 
considerably less than that of the upper temperature of a water or rock storage 
system, higher collector efficiencies can be realized. Unfortunately, settlement ol 
the sodium sulfate crystals and stratification of the mixture tend to negate the 
theoretical advantage of hydrate storage. While other chemical transitions have 
also been investigated water or rocks remain the presently accepted storage media. 

As already mentioned, a monetary comparison between solar-energy and 
energy-conserving systems on the one hand and the use of conventional fuels or 
electricity on the other is difficult. Since costs and savings occur at different times, 
an economic analysis is generally based upon the interest rate for borrowing money. 
If a quantity of money, To, accrues a yearly interest of i, the quantity after n yearly 
compoundings may readily be obtained. 

Y. = {1+ iYYo 
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Long-term loans, such as mortgages, are often based upon monthly transactions and 
hence a monthly compounding occurs. Therefore, a differential equation for 
monetary transactions, as used for the fuel and resource analysis of Chapters 1 and 
2, is appropriate. 



Y = Tor" 


The annual interest rate is i and the instantaneous value of an initial investment of 
Kq is F at a future time t. The factor determining the yearly increase, for exponential 
behavior, is and the yearly increase is 1 - r'. For small values of interest, the increase 
is simply i; for high values, it is larger. Fifteen percent per year (yearly rate of 
interest) when compounded continuously (or monthly) results in a yearly increase of 
approximately 16%. 

Solar-energy systems generally require large initial investments. The invest- 
ment, Yq, might be borrowed and then paid back over the life of the system, T 
years. A simple but common procedure would be to pay off the debt at a constant 
yearly payment rate, C. If part of a mortgage, monthly payments would be approxi- 
mately C/12. Yearly fuel savings could be compared with the repayment rate. It 
is therefore desirable to determine the repayment rate which depends upon the 
interest rate (the interest rate will be assumed constant). For a differential time 
period, the following applies for a differential change in the outstanding debt, Y. 

dY= -(C- iY)dt 

For a zero repayment rate (C = 0), the debt continually increases, but if the 
parenthetical expression is positive, the debt decreases. Since the initial debt is To, 
a minimum repayment rate is necessary if the debt is to be eventually retired. 

C > iYo 

The differential equation may readily be solved assuming the initial value of the 
debt, Fo, occurs at f = 0. 

r = i/.[f - (c - .Toy'] 

If the debt is to be paid off in T years, the repayment rate is determined by setting 
the debt, F, to zero at this time. 

0 = l/t[C - (C - iFo)f‘T 



It will be noted that for a very long repayment time, T, a time that would be 
associated with an investment that is not expected to wear out, the yearly repayment 
rate is equal to the yearly interest on the initial investment. 

C — > iYo as T — > co 
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If only the repayment of an investment debt and saved energy costs need to 
be considered for a particular system, then a system is economically justifiable if the 
repayment rate is less than the yearly energy savings. 


C = 


iU 
I - 


< yearly energy savings 


The above criteria is easy to apply if anticipated energy savings remain unchanged. 
If energy savings change (most likely increase), the repayment of the debt, at least 
in theory, might be arranged to follow in step with the change in energy prices. It 
is often assumed that monetary energy savings will increase at a constant yearly 
percentage, that is, exponentially. 

S = ^0^“' 

For the above relation, the energy savings, J*, are assumed to increase at a yearly 
rate of ot and have an initial value of .^o- A time-dependent repayment rate with 
the same time dependence may be used for an economic analysis. 

C = 

It may be shown that for the debt to be repaid in T years, the initial repayment 
rate, Co, is the following (Problem B.9). 

„ (a -01^0 

^0 - _ j 


= Yq/T fora = i 

The ratio of the yearly energy savings and the repayment rate is a constant. 

SIC = SofCo 

The following thus applies for a money-saving investment. 


Co = 


(a - i)Yo 
_ 1 


< 


YqI T < So for !X = i 

While a fuel savings and repayment rate with any dependence on time might be 
considered, an analytical solution for the repayment rate may not exist. 

An investment decision may involve yearly costs, such as maintenance and 
taxes, that have a different time dependence than anticipated fuel savings. For this 
situation, all benefits and costs can be translated to a given point in time through 
a process referred to as future discounting. A sum of money, invested at a yearly interest 
rate of i, increases exponentially in time. 

x(0 = xoe‘' 

This may be viewed from another perspective. 

Xo = 
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To provide for a future expense, x(0, a sum of money, xo, could be set aside at 
t = 0, the “present” time. Similarly, a benefit at a future time, such as a fuel savings, 
is worth less at the present time than in the future since the present value of the 
savings, if suitably invested, would accrue sufficient interest, to be equal to the benefit 
that occurs at a later time. The higher the interest rate, i, the greater the discounting 
of future costs and savings. 

If the yearly costs or benefits are x(f), the present value, Xq, is simply the integral 
of the discounted value over the period of interest. 

Jfo = * 

Regardless of the time dependence of both costs and benefits, their present 
value may be ascertained. Assuming the investment occurs at the present time, the 
total present cost for an energy-saving system is the investment cost plus the present 
values of all future costs. If the present value of future savings exceeds the present 
cost, the investment is economically justified. This type of economic analysis may 
readily be applied to solar-heating systems [37, 3B]. 

Example A solar collector supplies, on the average, 80% of a daily thermal energy 
requirement of 1 1.6 kWh for heating water. The system costs S2000 and it has 
an expected life of 20 years. 

a. Assume an interest rate of 6%/y (no inflation) and that the cost of electrical 
energy remains unchanged. Determine the price of electrical energy (cents 
per kilowatt-hour) that results in savings equalling costs (break-even condition) 
for the solar heating system. Without the collector, electricity would have 
been used to power a resistance-type water heater (100% first-law efficiency). 

b. As a result of a 10%/y inflation rate, the interest rate is 16%/y. Electricity 
prices increase at the inflation rate, that is, at 10%/y. Determine, for these 
conditions, the initial electricity price for a break-even investment. 

c. Assume that fuel prices increase at a yearly rate that is 5% greater than the 
interest rate. What is the initial electricity price for a break-even investment? 


Solution 


■. First, the yearly repayment rate for the $2000 is determined. 


(.06) (2000) 
^ J _ ^-(.60)2P 


$171.72/y 


Hence, a yearly energy cost of $171.72 corresponds to a break-even condition. 
The electrical energy saved over a one-year period is found. 

(.80) (1 1.6 kWh/day)(365 days/y) = 3BB7 kWh 

Only for an electricity cost that is greater than 5.070/kWh can the investment 
for a solar system be justified. 

b. To match an exponentially increasing energy price, an exponentially increasing 
repayment is desired. 
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C = Coj“‘ 


(a - 0 Fd 0 - «) Fo 
" " _ 1 " 1 _ 


For an interest rate of 16%/y (t = .16) and a 10%/y increase in the price 
of energy (a = .10), the initial yearly repayment, Co, is the same as that of 
part (a) and hence the initial electricity price is also the same. For this 
case, it is only the difference between the interest rate and the inflation rate, 
i — a, that is important, 
c. For the conditions of this part, at — t = .05. 


Co 


.05(2000) 

^. 03 ( 20 ) _7 


= S5a.20/y 


An initial electricity price of 1.72 0/kWh results in a break-even investment 
For an initial electricity price of 6 0/kWh, the first first year’s electricity savings 
would be S203. 


ExampU For the system previously considered, a 30% tax credit is allowed fur the 
initial investment. The yearly maintenance cost is SI 00 and the prevailing 
interest rate is 6%/y. (Inflation is being ignored, that is, a solution in “fixed 
dollars” will be obtained.) 

a. Using a present-value type of analysis, determine the minimum electricity 
price that results in a break-even condition. The price of electricity is constant. 

b. Assume the price of electricity increases at a yearly rate of 5%. What is the 
initial electricity price that results in a break-even condition? What is the 
initial electricity price for a 10%/y increase? 


Solution 

a. The effect of the 30% tax credit is to reduce the initial investment, Fo, to 
an effective value of $1400. The present value, Xo, of a yearly maintenance 
cost, K, of $100 may be found. 

^0 = J Xe-'‘ dt = Kli{\ - f-'^) = $1 165 

A constant yearly fuel savings, S, has the following present value, Sq. 

5o = I dt = Sf\ (1 - r"'"^) = 11.65J 

The break-even condition may be applied to the present values. 

= Fo -I- ^ 
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11.655 = 1400 -h 1165 
S = $220/y 



An electricity price greater than 6.5 0/kW is required to justify the investment, 
b. For an energy savings that increases at a yearly rate of 5% (a = .05), the 
following i.s obtained for the present value of the accumulated savings, iSo- 

S = Roe^* 

So = [1 - 

Jo » - a 

= 18.I3/fo 

Since the present value of the costs remains unchanged, the initial yearly cost 
ol 5141 (4. 18 ^/kWh) results in a break-even condition. For a 10%/y electricity 
price increase, an initial yearly electricity cost of 583.71 (2.47 0/kWh) results 
in a break-even condition. 

A determination of an economically optimal solar space- or water-heating system 
depend.s, among other factors, upon the day-to-day variation of available solar energy. 
For a specified daily variation in energy (over a period of a year), a computer 
.simulation, for a given set of economic conditions, may be used to determine the 
optimum size of a .solar collection and storage system. However, given the year-to- 
year variability of the weather, this optimization procedure is of little value. Actual 
designs of solar heating systems are therefore usually based upon a set of average 
conditions and empirically derived performance characteristics. A frequently used 
design criteria is known as {\\i' [-chart method, in which the fraction,/, of the heating 
need supplied by the solar heating sy.slem is determined [39]. This, as well as other 
design procedures, none of which may be considered as universally accepted, is 
presented in most texts on solar energy [3 10]. 

Heating structures with passive solar energy .systems (no mechanically driven 
heat transfers) has also received considerable attention [40]. In this system, the 
fullectors and thermal storage are an integral part of the structure of the building. 
South-facing windows, for example, might serve as the collector while a massive 
ma.sonry structure (or containers of water) might be located adjacent to the window.s 
(a frombe wall). The wall is heated during the day and gives off its heat to the 
interior at night. A relatively large thermal storage ma.ss is required to avoid excessive 
interior temperature fluctuations in a structure with pa.ssive solar heating. Due to 
the high costs of active systems using flat-plate collectors, passive systems, despite 
increased building expenses, may prove to be more economic for many climates. 


5. HIGH-TEMPERATURE APPLICATIONS 

While the viability of solar water heaters and space-heating systems have been demon- 
strated with commercially available units, the results of only small-scale demonstration 
projects are available for as.sessing high-temperature applications of .solar energy. 
Kven though electrical energy can be produced with reasonable efficiencies through 
direct-conversion photocells (Section 7 of this chapter), both the monetary and the 
energy co.st of presently available cells limits their use to .specialized applications. 
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Electricity produced via thermal conversion of solar energy by means of a conventional 
Rankine cycle is technically achievable. The potential technical problems appear 
minimal especially when placed in the perspective of those associated with other energy 
conversion systems, namely, the liquid-metal-cooled fast breeder fission reactor and 
the yet to be achieved fusion reactor. The economic competitiveness of solar- 
produced electricity will depend upon the complexity of the eventual system utilized 
and hence can be ascertained only through the construction of a scries of small- and 
moderate-sized experimental power plants. 

The abundance of incident solar energy, particularly in large desert region.s 
with higher than average incident energy for a given latitude and with few inter- 
ruptions due to cloud cover, lends to its appeal. For example, the Southwest area 
of the United States (Arizona, New Mexico, and Nevada), and the North African 
coastal region are ideal for solar energy power stations. These regions have a seasonal 
minimum average daily horizontal incident radiation of 250 to 300 langleys that is, 
2.9 to 3.5 kWh/m^. An incident energy of 3 kWh/m^ corresponds to an average 
power of 125 W/m^ and therefore a 10% conversion efficiency results in an average 
electrical output of 12.5 W/m^. An area of 8 x 10^ m^ or 80 km^ would therefore 
be necessary for a 1-GW (electrical) power plant. While this area, which corresponds 
to a square with sides of 8.9 km, seems large compared to that needed by conventional 
power plants, it is minute looking at presently available and unproductive desert 
areas. An average power of 267 GW (total average U.S. electrical energy 
consumption rate — 1979) requires an area of only 2.1 x 10^ km^; approximately 7% 
of the area of Arizona. Considering the area strip-mined over a 50-year period for 
coal-fired power plants such as those of the Four Corners area of the Southwest, 
solar energy collection (based upon a 10% efficiency) is not excessively land-intensive. 
As in the case with all uses of solar energy, solar electrical power plants will be 
extremely capital intensive. They do, however, offer a long-term “solution,” supply- 
ing energy nearly unlimited by the availability of re.sources. 

The conversion efficiency of a thermodynamic cycle depends upon the collector 
temperature achieved. A conventional flat-plate collector with an upper temperature 
on the order of 100°C would result in a Carnot efficiency of only 21% for a low- 
temperature discharge of 20'’C. The achievable efficiency of a Rankine cycle engine 
would very likely be less than 10% for these conditions, resulting in an overall 
conversion efficiency of only 3% for a 30% collector efficiency. Temperature losses 
associated with heat storage would further reduce the overall efficiency. Concentral- 
ing collectors are therefore necessary. A parabolic cylinder similar to that of Figure 
8.23 or possibly a spherical parabolic collector could be used. For a concentration 
ratio of the collector efficiency has been shown to be the following. 

»/ = T" - PLlXPi 

The loss, Pl, for the high-temperature heat transfer target can be reduced by tbt' 
use of a selective surface, that is, a surface that is a strong absorber of visible incident 
short- wavelength radiation but which has a low emissivity (and hence absorption) 
for long-wavelength infrared radiation. The wavelength distribution involved as well 
as an ideal absorptivity curve are indicated in Figure 8.26. Selective absorption 
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FIGURE B.2€ Wavelength Distrihution of Black-Body Radiation 
and ideal Absorption Characteristic. 

may be accomplished by materials which have an intrinsic change in their optical 
characteristics, for example, silicon, or by means of the interference characteristics 
of multilayered thin films. Additional development is necessary to achieve coatings 
with desired long-term stability at elevated collection temperatures. In order to 
reduce conductive and convective losses, the heat-transfer portion of the collector 
will very likely be vacuum enclosed. 

While high collection temperatures arc important, an optimum temperature 
that maximizes the overall efficiency is desired (Figure 8.27). For a Rankine cycle 
engine, however, not all the collector units need to operate at the maximum engine 
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temperature, (see Figure 8.28). The heat input for the portion of the cycle between 
2 and 4 can be derived from lower-temperature and hence higher-efficiency collectors. 
A solar collector “boiler” optimized for the cycle could very likely result in a higher 
overall efficiency than a single high-temperature collector utilizing feedwater heaters. 

A continuous electrical output or an output responding to consumer demand 
necessitates a thermal storage system. Molten salt mixtures could be used for both 
storage and a collector heat-transfer fluid. The high pressures necessary if water 
is used at high temperatures are thus avoided. A conceivable design for a power 
plant with two heat reservoirs is shown in Figure 8.29. While a high temperature 
corresponding to that used in conventional power plants (500 to 600°C) would be 
desirable, lower temperatures (300 to 400°C) could probably be more readily obtained, 
at least in initial experimental power plants. 

Desalinization is a possible usage of the waste heat for power plants located 
adjacent to large bodies of salt water (the Mediterranean or the Gulf of California, 
for example). The Meinels are probably the best known advocates of large-scale 
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solar Energy power plants, “solar farms,” producing both electricity and fresh water 
[41], 

Another system, suitable for a moderate-sized electric power generating facility, 
utilizes a central collector (receiver) mounted on top of a high tower [42-47]. 
Radiation from the sun is reflected by a field of mirrors onto the receiver to achieve 
an extremely high effective concentration ratio (Figure B.30). A power-tower pilot 
facility at Barstow, California, utilizes 181 B mirrors, of 40 m^ each, to reflect the 
sun’s radiation to a receiver on a 70-m high tower. Even though losses from the 
exposed receiver collector surface, per unit of area, are very high for the design 
temperature (500°C), the ratio of these losses to the power density of the concentrated 
incident radiation is small. 

The orientation of each mirror, for a particular position of the sun, depends 
upon its location relative to the central receiver. Each mirror system, a heliostat^ 
requires an individual control system to keep the sun’s reflected radiation concentrated 
on the central receiver. Thermal storage is not required for a test facility; the central 
receiver can serve as the boiler for the steam-turbine system. Thermal storage, 
however, will be required for a commercial facility to mitigate interruptions caused 
by clouds and to provide for an evening and/or nighttime output. If a molten salt 
is used for latent heat storage, it could also be used as the heat-transfer fluid for 
the receiver. Operation of the Barstow and other pilot systems in Italy and Spain 
is expected during the first half of the 1 980s, but larger units will have to be constructed 
and evaluated before large-scale commercial power generating facilities can be built. 

Large quantities of process heat, including process steam, with a temperature 
of 200°C or less, are used by industries. Intermediate-temperature (100 to 350°C) 
Solar energy collectors could be used to displace fossil fuels currently being used for 
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these needs [48]. Solar energy systems used for industrial applications would tend 
to be used throughout the year in contrast to solar space-heating systems which are 
seasonally used. Hybrid systems, using fossil-fueled furnaces for a back-up energy 
supply, are presently feasible, and with the development of efficient energy storage, 
systems utilizing only solar inputs would be feasible. 

Although intermediate temperatures are too high for flat-plate collectors, 
collectors with concentrating ratios considerably less than those for efficient electric 
power generation can be used. These collectors, often referred to as concentrators, 
when mass produced, are expected to be considerably less expensive than the collector 
systems being considered for electric power generation. A trough-type compound 
parabolic concentrator, one type of collector being considered for intermediate- 
temperature applications, is illustrated in Figure 8.31 [49]. Each side of the 
concentrator is parabolic in shape. Incident radiation within an angle Oc of the 
symmetry plane will, after reflecting off the parabolic surfaces, fall on the absorber 
plate at the bottom of the concentrator. The concentration ratio for this collector 
may be shown to be 1/sin dc. Various modifications of this configuration which resull 
in more desirable absorber surfaces, such as a cylindrical tube, have been developed. 
For a trough- type concentrator (a cylindrical configuration is also possible), the sun 
can be followed by a daily rotation about an axis which runs along the length of 
the collector. With low concentration ratios, a simple clock-driven mechanism, as 
opposed to a more complex sun-tracking servomechanism needed for heliostats, is 
adequate. 


6. COOLING 

Even though absorptive-cycle air conditioning units that could be powered by heal 
energy derived from flat-plate collectors have been developed, conventional air 
conditioners of the type extemively used in the United States utilize a vapor 
compression cycle in which an electric motor is normally used to drive the compressor. 
Widescale usage of air conditioning has caused excessive electrical power demands 
resulting in the now familiar summer “brown outs” on the east coast of the United 
States. Furthermore, in many tropical and semitropical areas in which cooling is 
needed, the cost of electrical energy has been prohibitive. Moderate cooling of 
buildings in these areas could result in an increased productivity and significantly 
reduce the spoilage of food. While the discussion in this section will be concerned 
primarily with cooling or air conditioning, that is, achieving temperatures of 20 to 
30°C, the same type systems could be used for refrigerators, 0 to 5°C, or for freezers, 
— 20°C; the lower the temperature, however, the more complex the system. 

The conventional vapor compression cycle relies on a phase change of the 
working fluid and is, in many respects, similar to the Rankine power cycle operating 
in a reversed direction. The elements of an idealized cycle are indicated in Figure 
8.32. Heat is removed from the region to be cooled by the evaporator (low 
temperature isotherm 4 to 1) and given off at a higher temperature by the condenser 
(2 to 3). Starting at point 1, the low-temperature vapor leaving the evaporator is 
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FIGURE B.32 Vapor Compression Refrigeration Cycle. 


adiabatically compressed to the pressure of the condenser. The removal of heat, 
Q'l, from the evaporator causes the working fluid to condense or liquify. The liquid 
(point 3) is allowed to expand adiabatically to the evaporator pressure. This is the 
function of the throttling or expansion valve (3 to 4) which frequently consists of 
a small restrictive capillary tube. Since there is no transfer of heat from the fluid 
or work done on the fluid, its enthalpy remains constant. The mixture of vapor 
and liquid leaving the throttling valve (point 4) evaporates and absorbs heat from 
the region to be cooled. 

The coefficient of performance for a Carnot cycle, Q\jW\ has already been 
obtained (Chapter 4, Section 4). 
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A coeflicient somewhat less than this maximum value would be expected for a vapor 
compression cycle owing to the nonreversible expansion within the throttling valve. 
Tables of thermodynamic properties similar to those for steam are required for explicit 
calculations. Early refrigeration systems used ammonia or sulfur dioxide as 
refrigerants. At present, the most commonly used refrigerants are the halogcnated 
hydrocarbons, or freons. For example, freon- 1 2, which is widely used in refrigerators, 
is CCI 2 F 2 . These refrigerants are nontoxic and result in pressures that, while not 
excessive, are greater than atmospheric pressure. 

Cooling could be achieved by means of a solar heat engine that is used to 
mechanically drive the compressor of a conventional refrigeration system as indicated 
in Figure B.33. For this system, the high-temperature heat input, Q 2 , would be 
derived from the solar collectors while the ambient temperature sink, Ta, would 
receive both the waste heat of the engine and the heat from the region being cooled. 
An alternative cycle which avoids the inherently inefficient mechanical energy transfer 
depends upon the absorption of the refrigerant by a suitable solution. In the 
absorption cycle, the vapor compressor is replaced by an absorber and a generator 
(Figure B.34). A system in which ammonia is the refrigerant and water the absorber 
is frequently used in conjunction with boiler-generated steam for a high- temperature 
source. A system which operates at lower temperatures, temperatures achievable 
with flat-plate collectors, can use water for a refrigerant and a lithium bromide water 
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.solution for an ab.sorbcr. While temperatures suitable for air ronditioning lan be 
achieved with this cycle, temperatures for refrigerators and freezers (below the freezing 
point of water) arc unachievable. 

The vaporized refrigerant leaving the evaporator is absorbed by the weak 
absorber solution and is accompanied by a release of heat. For the basic con- 
figuration shown in Figure 8.34, the absorbent solution with a high concentration 
of refrigerant is pumped to an upper pressure corresponding to that of the condenser. 
Since pumping involves only a liquid, very little mechanical work is necessary for 
this process. The heat input to the generator boils off the refrigerant, leaving a 
weak absorber solution. The vaporized refrigerant that enters the condenser then 
completes the refrigeration cycle as in the vapor-compression cycle, whereas the weak 
absorbent is returned to the absorber. A heat exchanger is usually included in the 
absorption t^cle. While a mechanically driven pump is used for very large cooling 
units, a heat driven vapor life percolator (similar to that of a coffee pot) can usually 
be used in smaller units, thus eliminating all moving parts. An alternate scheme 
(the Servel Electrolux refrigerator) uses a third gas, hydrogen, to equalize the total 
pressure throughout its ammonia-water cycle. A gas flame is usually used for the 
high-temperature heat source. Numerous descriptions of absorptive refrigeration 
systems are available [50, 51]. 

For an absorption cycle, the coefficient of performance is the ratio of the heat 
removed, Q'l, to that supplied to the generator, Qi. 

Coefficient of performance = Q' ilQi 

A calculation of the expected performance requires the use of both tabulated 
refrigerant properties and refrigerant-absorbent solubility data. The resultant 
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performance will typically be considerably less than that of a comparable vapor- 
compression cycle. The input for the absorption cycle, however, is relatively low- 
temperature heat energy rather than more valuable mechanical energy. If the 
inefiiciency of the heat engine which produces the mechanical energy is considered, 
the performance of an absorptive cycle can be comparable to that of the overall 
vapor compression system. For a solar system, the prime advantage of the absorption 
cycle is that moderate-temperature heat energy may be used to directly power the 
system. 

The performance of a solar cooling system may be estimated by tirst calculating 
the maximum coefficient of performance that may be expected. For this it is assumed 
that the refrigerator and heat engine of Figure B.33 are both ideal, that is, they 
operate on a Carnot cycle. Based upon the nomenclature of that hgure, the work 
output of the heat engine is the following. 

T — T 

W=t,cQz = ^y^Q2 


The cooling, Q\ for a Carnot refrigerator is also readily obtained. 


Q'l = 


Tt 


Ta- 


Ti 


W 


Since the quantities of work are equal, an expression involving only heat quantities 
may be obtained through the elimination of W and W. 


Q\ = 





<?2 
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The last expression is the maximum coefficient of performance, which cannot be 
exceeded by an absorption cycle or any other cycle. A plot of this quantity for 
temperatures typical of a solar cooling system is given in Figure 8.35. 

Air conditioning requires a substantially high collector temperature, Tj, than 
that needed for heating. Collector heat losses, however, depend upon the ambient 
temperature. For an ambient temperature of 40“C, collector temperatures of 1 00 “C 
are readily achieved, as indicated in Figure B.36. For maximum cooking, the tilt 
of the collector should be optimized for summer collection, but a compromise solution 
is necessary if the system is to be used for both heating and cooling. 

An estimate of the cooling that can be achieved with solar energy may be 
obtained from the data of Figures 8.35 and 8.36. For a condenser temperature of 
45 °G, that is, five degrees above an ambient temperature of 40°C, the coefficient of 
performance of an ideal system would be 1.2 (Tz = 100“C). An actual unit with 
its inherent losses would have a coefficient on the order of half this value, or .6. An 
incident collector power density of 600 to 800 W/m^ results in an output of 200 to 
360 W/m^. Approximately 100 to 180 W of cooling for a coefficient performance 
of .6 could thus be obtained for each square meter of collector surface. A frequently 
used measure of cooling is the ton* which corresponds to 12,000 Blu/h or 3.5 kW. 



FiGURE B.36 Efficiency of a Flat-Plate Collector: High Ambient 
Temperature. 


* One ion of cooling corresponds to the average rate that heat must be extracted in producing 
one ton of ice in a period of one day. 
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Based upon the upper incident power density of BOO W/m^, a collector area of 
approximately 20 would be required (600 W/m^ requires 35 m^). As for heating, 
the cooling required depends upon the constructional details of a building. For the 
moderately high ambient temperature of 40“C, a cooling of 1 ton would probably 
be sufficient for a well-constructed and insulated residence with a floor area of 
100 m^. Higher ambient temperatures, unfortunately, reduce the air conditioner’s 
coefficient of performance while concurrently increasing the heat infiltration to the 
structure. For these conditions, achieving a desired indoor temperature of say 25°C 
would require excessively large collection areas. Nevertheless, solar systems can 
provide a moderate degree of cooling, that is, they can achieve indoor temperature.s 
15 to 20 degrees below ambient temperatures. 

An alternative cooling scheme that utilizes thermal storage may be suitable 
for some climates. If sufficient cooling occurs at night, heat could be removed from 
a storage system which could, in turn, be used to remove heat from the residence 
during the day. This would be particularly attractive for arid regions in which 
nighttime evaporative cooling (low ambient wet-bulb temperatures) is suitable for 
extracting heat from the storage .system. The cost of a cooling system of this type 
used in conjunction with the storage .system of an existing solar heating system would 
be minimal. 

7. PHOTOVOLTAIC SOLAR CELLS 

Photovoltaic solar cells, as opposed to conventional collectors which convert the 
sunlight to thermal energy, directly utilize the energetic photons of the incident 
radiation. Conversion efficiencies for thermal systems are limited by the collector 
temperatures achieved. Even though the conversion efficiency of photocells is limited 
by other considerations, high efliciencies are possible for the conversion of incident 
energy directly to electrical energy. 

In 1980 photovoltaic cells with a total peak electricity-producing capacity of 
about 3,6 MW were manufactured. The efficiency of these cells was 10 to 12%, 
and their average cost was over S 1 0/W of peak capacity. T o accelerate the production 
and usage of photovoltaic cells, the Solar Photovoltaic Energy Systems Research 
Development and Demonstration Act of 197B (PL 95 590) was passed. It is intended 
that about $1.5 billion be spent over a ten-year period to achieve the principal goals 
of the Act: establishing a photovoltaic industry with a yearly production capability 
of 2 GW (peak capacity) by 1988 and reducing the cost of photovoltaic cells to 
$1/W. Even though two years after passage of the Act the initial goals seem overly 
optimistic, significant progress in increasing production levels and reducing costs has 
occurred [52]. 

The energy of a photon of radiation, ^photon, is proportional to the frequency 
of the radiation, v. 

^photon “ hv 

where h = 6.625 x 10~^*J-s (Planck’s constant) 

Utilizing the relationship between frequency and wavelength, an expression for energy 
in terms of wavelength is obtained. 



V = cl A 

where c = 3 x 10* m/s (velocity of light) 

-^photon = hcfX 

For visible light with a wavelength of .5|i (.5 x 10“* m), each photon has an energy 
of4 X 10 Division by the electronic charge (1.6 x 10~ C) yields an energy 
of 2.5 eV. A photon that interacts with an electron can impart this energy to the 
electron. An electron energy of this value is comparable to potential barriers within 
semiconductors. Photovoltaic devices depend upon photon- electron energy ex- 
changes which subsequently permit electrons to overcome existing barrier potentials. 

A detailed treatment of photocells is provided in several texts on direct-energy 
conversion already referred to in the discussion of MHD generators and fuel cells as 
well as in other texts and articles [53-67]. While several types of semiconductors 
are available and have been used, the most common one, silicon, is extensively used 
for transistors and integrated circuits as well as for most of the presently available 
photocells. Silicon (atomic number 14) has an outer electron shell of four valence 
electrons. It is neither a good conductor nor a good insulator. In its crystalline 
state, a silicon atom forms covalent bonds by sharing valence electrons with four 
neighboring atoms. As indicated in Figure B.37, the nucleus and the inner electronic 
shells have a net positive charge consisting of four electronic charges. In an actual 
crystal, the atoms are arranged in a three-dimensional tetrahedral pattern, each 
atom being equally distant from its four neighbors. 

The energy necessary for an electron to escape from the valence bond of a 
silicon crystal is 1.12 cV. An electron which leaves a valence bond is referred to as 
a free electron, since it is available for conduction. On the average, each valence 
electron has a thermal energy of|A:7’, or approximately .038 eV at room temperature. 
Owing to the Maxwellian velocity distribution of electrons, however, a few electrons 
will have suflicient energy to break their valence bonds. Each free electron leaves 
behind a vacancy or hole in the valence bond. A valence electron of an adjacent 



FiCURE 8J7 Two-Dimensional Representation of a Silicon 
Crystal. 
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bond may readily move inio this vacancy and, in the process, leave behind a new 
vacancy. In the presence of an electric field, both the free electrons and the valence 
electrons experience a force and tend to drift in the direction of the force. The net 
effect for the valence electrons is a drift of the vacane*/ or hole in a direction opposite 
to that of the valence electrons. The drift of a hole is therefore in the same direction 
as that of a positive charge. Rather than consider the motion of the valence electrons, 
it is more convenient to deal with the motion of the hole, that is, the “missing” 
electron. An electric field gives rise to a drift of holes in the direction of the field 
and a drift of free electrons in the opposite direction. Since free electrons and holes 
are formed in pairs, a pure or intrinsic .semiconductor material has one hole for each 
free electron. 

The current of a semiconductor depends upon the mtibility of the carriers (the 
free electrons and holes) and the quantity of carriers. While electron-hole pairs are 
continuously generated within the crystal, the concurrent recombination of free 
electrons and holes results in an equilibrium value for their density. Recombination 
occurs when a free electron literally “falls” into a hole and in the process gives up 
its potential energy. Since the generation rate of carriers dcijends upon thermal 
energy, their density is temperature dependent. For .silicon, the equilibrium den.sily 
of free electrons and holes, n;, is 1.5 x 10* ^/m^ at 20" C. This i.s an exceedingly 
small density compared to that of the valence electrons: one electron-hole pair for 
each approximately 10*^ valence electrons. Incident light with photon energies 
greater than the escape energy for valence electrons (1.12 eV for silicon) can generate 
additional electron-hole pairs which in turn increases the conductivity of the semi- 
conductor. This efl'ert, photoconductivity, is used in many light-sensing devices. 
An energy conversion cell, however, requires a more complex semiconductor 
configuration. 

Extrinsic semiconductors contain selected impurititrs that are introduced by 
the process of doping. In doped .semiconductors, conduction can be predominantly 
the result of either free electrons or holes, rather than due to equal quantities ol 
carriers. Consider the case in which an atom of a silicon crystal has been replaceri 
with an atom with five valence electrons such as antimony, arsenic, or phosphorus 
(Figure 8.38a). Four of the five valence electrons complete covalent bonds with 
adjacent silicon atoms. The fifth or exce.s.s electron will, at room temperature, have 
sufficient energy to become a free electron. The free electron in this case, however, 
does not leave behind a hole. An impurity atom of this type is referred to as a donor 
atom. If sufficient donor atoms are present in the cry.stal (a density much larger 
than «/), the density of free electrons will greatly exceed that of the holes, and as a 
result, conduction will be primarily due to free electrons. A semiconductor wiih 
donor impurities is referred to as an n-type semiconductor (n standing for negative). 

A semiconductor in which the current is due primarily to holes can be formed 
by the addition of impurities with three valence electrons, such as boron, aluminum, 
or indium (Figure 8.38b). This impurity atom has insufficient valence electron.s m 
complete four valence bonds. The incomplete bond results in a hole that can 
contribute to the semiconductor current. Impurity atoms with three valence electrons 
accept an additional valence electron and are hence referred to as acceptor atoms. 
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(a) Donor impurity (b) Acceptor impurity 


FIGURE 8.38 Doping of a Semiconductor. 

siilTicient density of arceplor atoms (a density much larger than «,) results in a 
seinirondurtor in which holes arc the dominant carriers. Doping with acceptor 
atoms results in a />-lype (positive) semiconductor. 

.\ solar cell depends upon the behavior of a semiconductor diode to convert 
photon energy to electrical energy. A diode is the result of an abrupt transition 
from /)-type to n-type semiconductor material. For the holes to readily migrate from 
one region to the other influenced only by the resultant electric fields, the diode 
must be formed from a .single crystal. Figure B.39a illustrates a diode junction and 
Figure B.39b indicates the doping concentrations on each side of the junction (the 
den.sitie.s of donor and acceptor atoms need not be equal). While light energy would 
normally be incident on the left face of the diode shown, the behavior of a diode in 
the absence of light will first be considered. Recombination occurs in the region of 
the junction, as indicated in Figure 8.39r. Free electrons from the n-type material 
lend to diffuse into the /i-iype region where they readily recombine because of the 
very large hole concentration. Also, holes from the right side of the junction tend 
to diffuse into the n-type material and rapidly recombine with the numerous free 
electrons. These movements result in a net charge density in the region of the 
junction. Free electrons moving from the left side of the junction leave a net positive 
cliarge behind; the migrating holes leave a net negative charge behind on the right 
■side of the junction. 

The charge distribution gives rise to an electric field and hence a potential 
difference across the junction (the zero for the potential profile indicated in Figure 
3.39e is arbitrary). The potential (or electric field) retards the diffusion of carriers 
across the junction and results in an eventual equilibrium condition. In addition 
lo the free electrons of the «-type semiconductor and the holes of the />-type 
(the majority carriers), the few holes of the n-type and free electrons of the /i-type (the 
minority carriers) must also be considered. Minority carriers tend to cross the 
junction readily since the potential profile is such that it enhances their migration. 
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FIGURE 8.40 Current Components for a Junction Diode. 

Iherefor;', the potential for zero current allows only the dilfusion across the junction 
ofsuflicient majority carriers to cancel the current of minority carriers. 

The potential difference across the junction is not directly available to an 
external circuit. For zert) current (no light), the contact potential differences of the 
semiconductor metal junctions cancel the diode junction potential and result in a 
zero terminal voltage. An externally applied potential difference modifies the junc- 
tion potential. A small positive potential decreases the potential barrier and hence 
allows a greater quantity of majority carriers to cross the junction. A negative poten- 
tial increases the potential barrier and decreases the current due to majority carriers 
but leaves the current due to the minority carriers e.s.senlially unaffected. The diode 
current, //j, is the sum of the current due to majority carriers and that due to minority 
carriers (Figure 8.40). For large negative potentials, only minority carriers cross the 
junction. The minority current depends primarily upon the generation rate of 
minority carriers and is hence determined by the temperature and the semiconductor 
material. For a given temperature, however, it is a constant, — foj which is indepen- 
dent of the junction potential. The current due to the majority carriers depends 
upon the potential profile. Only free electrons and holes with energies in excess 
of the barrier potential will cross the junction. Since the carriers tend to have a 
Maxwellian velocity distribution, a current with an exponential dependence on the 
potential is obtained. The net result (a rigorous derivation is beyond the scope of 
this treatment) is given by the following expre.s.sion.* 

Id = ~ 

majoriiy mJnarily 

_ carriers carriers 

* Often the behavior of a junction diode corresponds to an exprcs.sion with an exponential argument 
the form eV/AkT in which ^4 is a dinien.siimless constant with a value greater than one but les.s than 
two. 
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biased biased 

FIGURE 8.41 Current-Voltage Characteristic of a Junction Diode. 


The constant 1q multiplying the exponential term of the current majority for the 
carriers is necessary to result in a zero current for zero voltage. Figure 8.41 is a 
plot of the current -voltage characteristic of a junction diode in which the exponential 
voltage-dependence results in a very rapid increase in current with voltage. The 
current - /o for reverse bias is frequently negligible compared to the forward current. 
Appreciable forward current for a .silicon diode requires a voltage of .5 to .7 V. 

Incident radiation with photon energies equal to or in excess of the energy 
required to liberate valence electrons has the effect of generating additional electron- 
hole pairs in the semiconductor. Ideally, the n-type region of the diode of Figure 
0.39a is sufficiently thin that the incident light is absorbed in a region immediately 
adjacent to the junction. Equal quantities of majority and minority carriers (free 
electrons and holes respectively for the «-type material) will be generated. Since 
large quantities of majority carriers are present even in the absence of light, the excess 
majority carriers will have little effect. Without light, however, only a few minority 
carriers are present, and, therefore, the current due to the photon-generated minority 
carriers can be significant. Since minority carriers readily cross the junction, a 
minority carrier current proportional to the generation rate of minority carriers results. 

An elementary circuit model of a solar cell consists of a light-dependent current 
source, /„ which is in parallel with a junction diode (Figure B.42). An expression 
for the load current, /, is readily obtained. 

A second current-voltage relationship is determined by the value of the load resistance. 

I = VI R 
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FIGURE 8.42 An idealized Ctrcuif Model for a Photocell. 


Knowing the output voltage and current, the output power, /*, is obtained. 

P= VI 

For a given light intensity, the output power depends upon the value of the load 
resistance. Often of interest is the maximum obtainable output power, the 
corresponding voltage and current being Vmp and Imp, respectively. 

P max = Vmpimp 

The maximum power as indicated in Figure 8.43, represents the area of the rectangle 
formed by and Imp, which is clearly less than the product of the open-circuit 
voltage, Vqc, and the .short-circuit current, h. 

P max < VqcIs 


I 



FIGURE 8.43 Current- Voltage Characteristic of Solar Cell 
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FIGURE 8.44 Energy Utilixation for a Silicon Photocell as a 
Function of Wavelength. 

An expression for Vqc may be obtained by setting the load current, /, equal to zero. 



Optimizing the performance of solar cells is the subject of the now classic paper 
by Lofcrski [68]. Since only photons with energy in excess of that required to generate 
free electron-hole pairs {Eg) contribute to the photo current, the spectral distribution 
of the incident radiation is important. Figure B.44 shows the wavelength distribution 
for a 5800 K black-body radiator, a distribution approximately that of the sun’.s 
radiation. Since a photon energy of 1.2 eV is required to generate free electron-hole 
pairs in silicon (the gap energy), photons with wavelengths greater than 1.1// have 
insuificient energy to generate carriers. The area under the wavelength distribution 
curve to the right of 1 . l/i is therefore proportional to the energy not utilized: approxi- 
mately 23% of the total area under the curve. While all photons with wavelengths 
less than 1.1/i produce carriers, not all the energy of the individual photons is used. 
Since each photon can produce only one free electron-hole pair, energies in exce.ss 
of the gap energy serve only to thermally heat the semiconductor. 

If Ex is the spectral energy density, Ex dk is the energy in the range dk. The 
corresponding number of photons in this differential range of wavelengths, dn, may 
be obtained by dividing Ex dk by the energy of one photon, namely, hv. 

^ Exdk kExdk 
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The useful energy of each photon is Eg, the energy necessary for an electron to break 
its valence bond. 

E,dn = ^^:^ 

he 

The gap energy may be related to the wavelength of a photon with that energy. 



This energy distribution, valid for X ^ Xg, is indicated in Figure B.44. The net result 
shows that for silicon only approximately 44% of the incident radiation energy is 
utilized. While semiconductors with larger gap energies tend to more fully make 
use of the energy of those photons which interact, a greater proportion of the incident 
photons have insufficient energy to interact. Conversely, lower gap energies allow 
more photons to interact but less fully utilize the energy of the reacting photons. 
Based upon this consideration alone, the optimum gap energy is on the order of 
1.5 eV, somewhat greater than that of silicon. 

For typical solar cells, the output voltage is considerably less than the gap 
potential. The value of the open-circuit voltage, Foc, depends upon the ratio of 
the photo current, /j, and the minority carrier current for no light, /o. 



The photo current depends upon the quantity of incident photons utilized. 
For sunlight, the average photon energy is approximately 1.4B eV. Therefore, 
an incident power density of 1000 W/m^ corresponds to a photon flux of 
1000/(1. 4B X 1.6 X 10“^*) or 4.2 x 10^* photons/.s-m^. If only 77% of these are 
utilized, a current equivalent to that of 3. 3 x 10^^ electrons/.s-m^ of 520 A/m^ results. 
The photocurrent of a cell with a junction area of one square centimeter, /j, will 
be 52 mA and the corresponding minority carrier current, /□, will be approximately 
5.9 X 10“ ® mA [6B]. This yields an open-circuit voltage, Foc, of .57 V for 
kTje = .025 V. Since the voltage for maximum power, Fmp, will be less than Fqc, the 
output voltage will be no greater than approximately one-half of the gap energy 
expressed in electron volts (1 . 12 eV for silicon). A conversion efficiency for a silicon 
solar cell will therefore be no greater than 22%. 

Other factors tend to further reduce the conversion efficiency. Reflection of 
incident energy results in a small loss. Recombination of photon-generated minority 
I'arriers and resistive losses also decrease the output of a solar cell. Finally, the output 
voltage and current for maximum power, Vmp and /mp, are less than Foc and A, 
respectively. This effect is frequently referred to as the curvt factor. A theoretical 
consideration of all these effects predicts that the conversion efficiency of a silicon 
cell will be no greater than 20%. Conversion efficiencies of 18% have been achieved. 
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The same analysis, however, predicts a conversion efficiency of 24% for a material 
with a gap energy of 1.5 to 1.6 eV. Semiconductor compounds formed from atoms 
with three and five valence electrons (III-V compounds), such as gallium arsenide, 
have gap energies greater than those of silicon. The highest experimentally observed 
efficiency for a conventional single-junction cell, 22%, was achieved with a gallium 
arsenide cell. 

Research and development efforts have been directed toward both improving 
the efficiency of photovoltaic cells and reducing their cost. Multiple photovoltaic 
cells, called tandem cells, can have a photon efficiency greater than that predicted 
for a single cell. Photons with a wavelength near to (but less than) the wavelength 
corresponding to the gap energy, kg, are the most energy efficient in generating 
electron-hole pairs (Figure 8.44). To take advantage of this condition, the incident 
radiation could be split into discrete wavelength bands (for example, by a prism) 
of radiation, each band being directed to an individual photovoltaic cell. The gap 
energy of each cell is such as to maximize its conversion efficiency. A group of cells 
with appropriately chosen gap energies could, in principle, utilize most of the energy 
of the incident photons. Alternatively, thin photovoltaic cells could be stacked in 
a sandwich-like array. Photons with wavelengths greater than that corresponding 
to the gap energy of a particular cell do not interact, that is, the cell is transparent 
to these wavelengths. Therefore, if the outer cell has a high energy gap, long- 
wavelength radiation will pass through it and be absorbed by a cell with a lower 
energy gap. Cells slacked according to their gap energies (highest on the outside, 
lowest at the interior) could thus be utilized. However, the manufacture of tandem 
cells will be more complex than that of .single-junction cells. 

Another approach to improving the efficiency of photovoltaic cells is to con- 
centrate the incident .solar radiation by means of reflecting surfaces or lenses. The 
light-dependent current source of a diode, 4, depends upon the rate at which electron- 
hole pairs are generated and hence depends upon the incident power deasily. The 
open-circuit voltage also depends upon the diode current, 4 (it has a logarithmic 
dependence). To the extent that both the load current and voltage for maximum 
power, Imp and Vmp, respectively, ini:rca.se with the diode current and open-circuit 
voltage, an output power that increases faster than the incident power density is 
predicted. But, as the incident power density is increased, the power absorbed hy 
the semiconductor also increases. An increase in temperature, caused by the increase 
in absorbed power, tends to have the opposite effect on efficiency. For highly con- 
centrated radiation, a cooling of the photovoltaic cell is required. 

Even if, owing to thermal effects, the efficiency of a photovoltaic cell is not 
increased with concentrated incident energy, an economic benefit may still result. 
For a given output power, a cell with a much .smaller cro.ss-sectional area is required 
than that of the cells used in a flat panel (nonconcentrated radiation) producing the 
same power. Per unit of output power, the cost of photovoltaic cells using concen- 
trated radiation is expected to be less than that of flat-panel collectors. Furthermore, 
high-efficiency tandem cells which may be too expensive for flat panels could be u.'icd 
to increase the efficiency of concentrating .systems. Unlike flat-panel photovoltaic 
collectors, concentrating systems require, as do concentrating thermal systems, a 
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niechanical tracking system to follow the sun. This increases the cost and complexity 
of systems using concentrating photovoltaic cells. 

To reduce the cost of photovoltaic cells, alternative manufacturing techniques 
are being devised. Commercially produced photovoltaic cells are presently (19B0) 
fabricated from silicon ingots grown from purified molten silicon. These ingots, about 
10 cm in diameter and 1 m in length, are sawed into thin wafers from which photo- 
voltaic cells are fabricated (about 70% of the ingot is lost in the sawing process). 
The junction is formed by a diffu-sion doping process. Thin metallic contacts are 
then deposited on the exposed surface and an antireflecting coating is applied. To 
reduce fabrication costs, processes are being developed for drawing ribbons or sheets 
directly from the molten .silicon, thus eliminating sawing. Concurrently, less 
expensive doping processes, such as ion implantation, and the use of transparent metal 
films for contacts are being perfected. Automation of these steps, as well as that 
of encapsulating the cell, will be required to achieve a cost ofSl/VV. 

As has been mentioned, experimental gallium arsenide cells have demonstrated 
higher energy-conversion efliriencies than those of silicon. Other semiconductor 
materials such as cadmium telluride, cadmium sulfide, and copper sulfide, along with 
various junction configurations, arc being studied. While efliriencies higher than 
that of gallium arsenide cells are not anticipated, the use of these materials may result 
in lower costs. Commercial photovoltaic cells are formed from a single semiconductor 
crystal. Smaller crystals, forming what are known as polycryslallm maltrials, are much 
le.ss costly to produce. Hence, efforts are being directed toward improving the 
relatively low energy-conversion efficiencies that characterize polycrystalline photo- 
voltaic cells. 

Besides using photovoltaic cells for earth-based collectors, it has been proposed 
that a power-producing satellite with photovoltaic collectors be placed in a geo- 
stationary orbit [69 73]. The electrical power produced by its photovoltaic cells 
would be transmitted to an earth-ba.sed receiving antenna by means of a microwave 
beam. Being outside the earth's atmosphere, the average radiation incident on the 
satellite collectors would be equal to the .solar constant, 1353 W/m^. Except when 
the satellite passes through the earth’s shadow, near midnight, the electrical power 
would be continuous. A proposed .system would utilize a photovoltaic collector array 
5 X 10 km and would produce, at the earth, an electrical power of about 5 GW. 
The program to place up to 60 such satellites in orbit would be the largest engineering 
task ever undertaken. Not only would new components, including light-weight, low- 
cost photovoltaic cells, need to be developed but these components would also have 
to be first transported into orbit and then a.ssembled. Much of the required space- 
transport technology would also have to be developed. An evaluation of this system 
by the National Academy of Sciences was not favorable it concluded that the system s 
cost would be prohibitive [74]. The Academy concluded that although power 
satellites might be useful in the twenty-first century, it would be premature to spend 
cesearch and development funds on them in the 19R0s. 
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processes. But, energy-producing forests will need to be cultivated and harvested 
and very likely fertilized and irrigated in order to sustain rapid tree growth. Since 
no new technology is required, it is anticipated that these energy farms will be tried 
and evaluated in the 19B0s. 

Other schemes to produce energy from biomass convert either crop wastes or 
specially grown crops to high-quality fuels such as methanol, ethanol, and methane. 
Biological and/or chemical conversion processes have been utilized, Certain micro- 
organisms digest biomass materials and produce both methane and carbon dioxide, 
a process known as anaerobic digestion. The gaseous mixture of methane and carbon 
dioxide, a “low-Btu” gas owing to the noncombustible carbon dioxide, can be used 
either directly or upgraded to a fuel with a higher energy value. Anaerobic digestion 
is frequently employed for municipal and industrial sewage treatment since not only 
is a low-Btu gas obtained (generally used to supplement fuel needs of the treatment 
facility) but the volume of the organic waste is also reduced. Concentrated animal 
manures, such as produced at feedlots, can also be converted to methane by anaerobic 
digestion. 

Fermentation is another biological process that has been widely used for 
producing chemicals and fuels. Sugars extracted from sugar beets and sugarcane 
and starch extracted from grains can be converted to ethanol by the microorganism.s 
responsible for fermentation. Ethanol, derived from grains, is presently being blended 
with gasoline (10% ethanol) and being marketed in the United States as gasohol. 
It is not clear, however, that producing ethanol from grains is a net energy gain 
.since the growing of grains (as well as of other agricultural products) in the United 
Slates is very energy intensive [94]. Energy derived from fossil fuels is used not only 
for highly mechanized farms but also to produce fertilizers and other required 
chemicals and in many areas to pump water for irrigation. Only sugars and starches 
can be converted to ethanol by fermentation. Enzymatic and chemical processes 
are being developed to convert cellulose (woexly) type materials to sugars which in 
turn can be fermented. 

Pyrolysis is an important chemical reaction used to convert wood to more 
desirable fuel products. When heated in the absence of air, wood decomposes and 
produces primarily charcoal and methanol. Combustible fuel gases can also be 
produced. The heat input for pyrolysis is generally obtained through the combustion 
of the wood feed .stock, thus resulting in a significant energy lo.ss. 1 1 has been proposed 
that solar energy be used for pyrolysis. The solar energy input would, in effect, 
augment the energy of the biomass feed stock [90]. 
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PROBLEMS 

1. The position of the .sun at 40“ north latitude and for winter solstice is desired. 

(a) What is the angular elevation of the sun at noon? 

(b) Obtain an expression for the angular elevation of the sun that depends upon 
the hour-related angle 0. 

(c) The compass position of the .sun may be specified by the angle between its 
horizontal projection and due south. Obtain an expression for this angle, 
P, that is a function of 0. 

(d) At what angle, P, does sunrise occur? Tabulate values of ^ and elevation 
for each hour from sunrise to noon. 

2 . Thf* incident solar energy at the equator is desired. The assumptions of Section 
2 (35% reflection, 20% absorption) may be used. 

(a) Determine the maximum and minimum daily energy density incident on 
a horizontal collector during a year. 

(b) Determine the energy density for a collector facing the sun at noon for both 
these conditions. 

(c) Determine the optimum orientation for a fixed collector that is to supply 
energy throughout the year. 

3 . The length of a day at the summer solstice in the northern hemisphere is to 
be found. Determine the length of a day for latitudes of 0°, 30“, 45°, and 60°. 
At what latitudes is the length of a summer day the greatest? 

4 . To increase the summer energy collection of a flat-plate collector, the collector 
has been oriented for maximum incident energy at the equinox. What is the 
incident power density, at noon, for the summer and winter solstices? What 
are the daily incident energies (kilowatt-hours per square meter) for the solstices? 
Assume the same conditions as those of Figure B.9. 

5 . The power incident on a collector which tracks the sun is desired. The trans- 
mission coefficient of Section 2 for a 23-km visibility (Hottel) applies. The 
collector is located at 30“ north latitude. 

(a) Determine the incident power den.sities at noon for summer and winter 
solstices. What is the power density at equinox? 

(b) Estimate the daily incident energy, per unit area of collector (kilowatt-hours 
per square meter), for the sun declinations of part (a). 

(c) What arc the incident energies corresponding to a constant radiation intensity 
of .52*5 (the approximation used for several of the figures of Section 2)? 



6 . The curves of Figure 8.9 are to be modified to account for atmospheric effects 
on the direct component of incident radiation. Assume the transmission coeffi- 
cient of Section 2 for a 23-km visibility (Hottel) applies. Sketch the new power 
density functions and estimate the corresponding daily incident energies. 

7 . Suppose that a water storage system of 1000 gal (B Ib/gal) is used for a solar 
heating system. Determine the storage capacity in Btu per Fahrenheit degree 
and in kilowatt-hours per Celsius degree. 

B. Consider a solar heater that is being used with a thermal storage system that 
has a heat capacity of 4 kWh per Celsius degree temperature change. The power 
output of the collector system is 15 kW and may be assumed constant from 
8 A.M. to 4 P.M. A constant heating power of 10 kW is extracted from the 
system from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m. The noontime temperature of the storage system 
is 50“C. Assuming the daily collection and heating rates remain unchanged, 
plot the temperature of the storage system for a 24-hour period. What are its 
maximum and minimum temperatures? 

9 . All initial debt of Ko is repaid at an exponentially increasing repayment rate. 

C = Coe^‘ 

(a) Show that for a yearly interest rate of i, the constant Co is given by the 
following expression. 

^ (« - Ol'o 

l-" - ^(.-or _ , 

(b) Show that for a > i, the debt, Y, increases before it decreases. At what 
time is the debt a maximum? 

10 . An initial sum of $10,000 is borrowed for a period of 20 years. The yearly interest 
rate is 8%. 

(a) What is the repayment rate if the debt is repaid at a constant yearly rate? 
At what time is the remaining debt equal to one-half its original value? 

(b) Suppose that repayment is at an exponentially increasing yearly rate of 12%. 
What is the initial repayment rate for this condition? 

(c) When is, for the conditions of part (b), the debt a maximum? What is the 
maximum debt? 

(d) When is the debt of part (b) equal to one-half its initial value, that is, $5000.'* 

11 . Consider a residence that requires a yearly heating energy of 200 million Btu. 
A solar heating system and energy conserving measures designed to reduce the 
space- and water-heating requirements by 80% are to be installed. The life 
of the system may be assumed to be 20 years and the yearly interest rate to be 
10%. Determine the maximum allowable total investment cost if fuel costs are 
$4/10* Btu. What cost would be acceptable if fuel costs were $10/10* Btu? 

12 . An investment of $20,000 is required to insulate a residence and install a solar 
heating system. The investment reduces the yearly use of heating fuel from 
200 X 10* Btu to 30 X 10* Btu. An income tax credit of $4000 is allowed for th^’ 
investment, but yearly property taxes increase by $100 as a result of the invest- 



ment. A 20.year period is to be considered and the effective yearly interest rate is 
S4/I0‘Bta maintenance expenses are SI 00 and the initial fuel costs are 

(.) ^sume fuel costs remain unchanged. Determine the present values of the 
benefits and costs for the investment. Can the investment be economically 
justihcd tor the conditions given? 

(b) Suppose the investment, after 20 years, still has a worth of $10,000. What 
IS the present value, a benefit, that can be associated with the $ 1 0,000 remain- 
ing value? 

(c) Assume fuel prices increase exponentially each year. Determine, based upon 
the conditions of parts (a) and (b), the minimum yearly increase for which 
the present value of costs is equal to the present value of benefits. 

(d) What are the savings, based upon present values, if fuel prices increase at 
a yearly rate of 1 0%? 

13 . An initial sum of $10,000 is borrowed for a period often years at a yearly interest 
rate of 6%. It is repaid at a constant yearly rate. Since interest paid on a 
loan may be deducted from one’s income tax liability, the lax saving is a benefit 
that should be considered when e^valuating an investment. 

(a) Determine the repayment rate and an expression for the yearly rate ofinterest 
payments. Since the debt changes with time, so too do interest payments. 

(b) Suppose a tax saving equal to 30% of the interest payments is realized. 
Assume this benefit occurs at the same time that the interest is paid. What 
is the present value of the tax savings? 

14 . A sum of money, 7(0), is borrowed at a yearly interest of i. The interest is 
compounded at the end of each one-year period when a repayment of C is made. 
For this situation, a finite difference equation applies for the nth year. 

7(n)= 7(n- I)-[C-i7(n- 1)] 

(a) Show, by developing expre.ssions for the first few terms of the debt, 7(1), 7(2), 
etc., that the debt for the nth year is given by the following expression. 

7(n) = (* + 0" + (1 + 0"F(0) 

0 

(b) Show that for the debt to be retired in T years, the yearly repayment must 
be the following. 

„ (I + o’'y(o) 

t 

I (I + 0” 

0 

(c) Assume an initial debt, 7(0), is $10,000. What is the yearly repayment, 
C, for a yearly interest of 1 0% and a ten-year repayment period? 

(d) What is the yearly repayment rate if the debt of $10,000 is repaid (in ten 
years) on a continuous schedule and the yearly interest rate is 10%? 

15 . The time necessary for the energy savings that result from a solar energy invest- 
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mcnt (or any other energy saving investment) to compensate for the initial 
investment is often desired. If the investment is Yq, and the value of the fuel 
saved the first year is S, a quantity known as a simple pay-back period, Ts, may 
be obtained. 

Ts = Yo/S 

Both the interest rate and anticipated fuel price changes should be considered 
in determining a pay-back period. 

(a) Assume that the yearly interest rate is i and that fuel savings increase at 
a yearly rate of ot. Determine the present value of the fuel savings for a 
time interval of T. What is the time at which the present value of the fuel 
savings equals the initial investment? 

(b) The simple pay-back period for an investment is ten years. What is the 
actual pay-back period, based upon the results of part (a), when fuel prices 
increase at a yearly rale that is 5% greater than the interest rate. What 
is the pay-back period if the simple pay-back period is five years? 

(c) Repeat part (b) for the condition in which the yearly interest rate exceeds 
the rate at which fuel prices increase by 5%. 

(J) What is the pay-back period, in terms of Ts, when (a — i) = 0? 

16 . The analytical result of Problem 15 for a pay-back period will be used. Using 
the notation of Problem 15, the pay-back period, T, is a function of Ts and 
(a - i). Plot a curve of T, as a function of (a - i), for a range of ± . 1 (± 10%) 
for (at - i) and for a simple pay-back period of five years. A family of curves 
may be obtained ifdifferent simple pay-back periods are considered. To illustrate 
this, obtain two additional curves for simple pay-back periods of two years and 
ten years. 

17 . Tracking collectors are to be used for a solar electric power plant that produces 
an average electrical output power of 100 MW (24-hour period). Assume that 
an incident power density of 800 W/m^ is available for 8 hours a day, the collection 
efficiency is 50%, and the thermal to electrical power conversion efficiency 
is 30%. 

(a) Determine the collector area necessary. 

(b) Suppose a collector cost no greater than Si 000 per kilowatt of average 
electrical output power is acceptable. Determine the maximum permissible 
cost of a square meter of collector. 

(c) Assume the lowest angle for the sun is 25° from the horizontal. What is 
the minimum land area necessary for the collection system in order to assume 
that one collector will not shade another? 

IB. Suppose that sodium is used for a thermal storage system of an electric powei 
plant with an average output of 1 00 MW (24-hour average). Assume the thermal 
to electric conversion efficiency is 30%. The specific heat of sodium is 
.3 cal/ K-g and a temperature change of 50C° is acceptable. Determine the 
mass of sodium that would be necessary to provide for 48 hours of operation 
of the power plant. Determine the required diameter of a spherical vessel which 
could be used to hold the sodium (the density of sodium is .93 g/cm^). 
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19. The impact of strip mining coal for a power plant is to be determined. Con- 
sider an electrical power plant (40% efficient) with an average output power 
of 1 GW. Determine the quantity of coal necessary to operate the plant for 
a 50-year period. Assume the coal is produced by strip mining a vein with an 
average thickness of 10 m and a density 1.5 times that of water. Determine 
the land area that would need to be stripped over the 50-year period. 

20. A silicon junction diode has a current, 1b, of 100 mA for a terminal voltage of 
.6 V. The diode is not illuminated, /, = 0. Assuming kTfe is equal to .025 V, 
determine /q. Illumination produces a current, /,, of 30 mA. What is the 
corresponding open-circuit voltage, Foc, of the diode? 

21. A comparison of the energy produced by a solar power satellite to the energy 
required to place the satellite in orbit is desired. The gravitational attractive 
force, F, between the satellite of mass M, and the earth of mass Me, depends 
upon their center-to-center separation, r. 

Since the attractive force at the surface of the earth is Mg, the proportionality 
constant k may readily be evaluated. 

(a) Determine the orbital radius that results in a rotational period of one day 
(a geostationary orbit). 

(b) What is the potential and kinetic energy, per unit of mass, of a satellite that 
is in the geostationary orbit of part (a). 

(c) Assume that the photovoltaic cells are 12% efficient, that they occupy 75% 
of the collecting surface, and that power is transmitted to the earth with 
a 50% efficiency. If the collectors have a mass of .3 kg/m^, what is the 
ratio of the electrical energy produced (at the earth) in a one-year period 
to that associated with the satellite’s orbit? 

(d) Assume that the launch vehicles are 10% efficient in placing the satellite 
in orbit. What is the ratio of the output of part (c) to the energy expended 
by the launch vehicles? 

22. The basic carbohydrate molecule, CH 2 O, has an energy of combustion of 
112 X 10® cal/kg-mole. Determine the energy in Btu per metric ton of CH 2 O. 
What is its energy of combustion relative to that of coal? 
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CHAPTER 9 


Water, Wind, and 
Geothermal Power 


1. HYDROPOWER 

Significant quantities of electrical energy are generated by hydroelectric power plants. 
At the end of 1979, the installed capacity of these plants in the United States was 
76 GW, that is, about 12% of the total generating capacity [1], Hydroelectricity 
accounted for an energy of 2.83 x 10® kWh (average power of 32.3 GW) in 1979 
(also 12% of the total electrical energy). The steady growth of hydroelectric 
generating capacity and average power is indicated in Figure 9.1 [1-3]. 

On a world basis, hydroelectric capacity accounts for a greater portion of the 
total installed capacity: 23% (1979) [4]. Approximately 22% of all electrical energy 
is produced by hydroelectric plants. Due to their topographical features and plentiful 
rainfall, several countries are highly dependent upon hydroelectricity. For example, 
it accounts for over 99% of the electrical energy used in Norway, 75% in Switzer- 
land, and 69% in Canada (1979). Hydropower is thus an energy source as 
important for some nations as fossil fuels arc for others. Unlike fossil fuels, water 
power is a renewable source of energy which does not become depleted through 
usage. 

At present, hydropower is used almost exclusively for the generation ol 
electricity. In the nineteenth century, before the introduction of electrical energy, 
hydropower was used to directly drive industrial machinery. While precise data is 
lacking, Landsberg and Schurr [5] estimate that in 1850 wind and water power 
combined accounted for two-thirds of the mechanical power used within the United 
States. According to Rosenberg, in the New England states, where manufacturing 
industries tended to concentrate, 40% of the mechanical power used in 1869 was 
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FIGURE 9.1 United States Hydroelectric Capacity and Average 
Power (References / and 2). 


due to water [6]. The use of steam power, however, grew much more rapidly than 
water power during the latter part oi the nineteenth century. 

Small-scale hydropower installations, typical of those of nineteenth-century N ew 
England, utilized only a small fraction of a stream’s or river’s potential. Modern 
large-scale hydroelectric power plants are frequently built in conjunction with a 
reservoir from which water may be withdrawn according to the demand for electrical 
energy. A reservoir will also tend to mitigate the effect of seasonal variations in 
stream flow. Figure 9.2 is a schematic diagram of a common hydroelectric 
installation. Although a concern in designing a hydropower system is that of 
maximizing the hydraulic head, h, the resultant configuration is dictated to a high 
degree by topographical considerations. Many power plants (Grand Coulee Dam 
and Hoover Dam) are located within the dam itself. Others, such as those at Niagara 
Falls where a dam is unnecessary, rely on a system of canals and forebays to bring 
the water to the entrance of the penstocks. 

The potential energy of a volume of water with a mass M and a hydraulic 




head water 



FIGURE 9.2 A Typical Hydroelectric Power Plant. 


head h is given by the following expression. The slight dependenre of the acceleration 
of gravity on latitude may usually be ignored. 

E = Mgh 

where ^ = 9.8 m^/s acceleration of gravity 

Since one cubic meter of water has a mass of 1000 kg, the potential energy of this 
volume for a head of 100 m would be 9.8 x 10^ J. This is equal to an energy of 
.27 kWh or, alternatively, a volume of 3.7 m^ of water {h = 100 m) has a potential 
energy of 1 kWh. A flow rate of one cubic meter per second, again for a head of 
100 m, results in a power of nearly one megawatt, that is 9.8 x 10^ W. A one- 
gigawatt installation would thus require a water flow rate in excess of 1000 m^/.s. 

In a hydroelectric power plant, mechanical potential energy, Mgh, is converted 
to the mechanical energy associated with the rotation of the shaft coupling the water 
turbine to the electric generator. There are usually small turbine inefficiencies that 
may be attributed to the kinetic energy of the discharged water and the hydraulic 
and eddy losses within the turbine (a slight heating of the water). Large hydraulic 
turbines have conversion efficiencies in excess of 85%. The thermodynamic 
inefficiency of converting thermal energy to mechanical (as in conventional thermal 
power plants) is avoided. Since essentially all hydropower is used to generate 
electricity, a question arises in comparing energy inputs for hydro and thermal electric 
power plants. One commonly used procedure is to specify the energy input for a 
hydroelectric power plant in terms of the thermal energy that would be rcquirefl 
by a conventional power plant to produce the same electrical energy. Based upon 
the present average heat rate for fossil-fueled power plants in the United States (Figure 
5.4), approximately 3 units of thermal energy are required for each unit of electrical 
energy. This accounting procedure is frequently used in the United States. World 
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data (such as data compiled by the United Nations) usually specifies the energy input 
for hydropower in terms of the input potential energy. Variations in statistical data 
may frequently be attributed to this accounting dilTerence. Based upon a thermal 
equivalence, hydropower accounts for approximately 4% of the total input in the 
United States and nearly 5% for the world. 

While a thermal energy equivalent for hydropower is not unreasonable, it does 
tend to overstate energy requirements of nations with large hydropower resources. 
Countries such as Switzerland, which lack fossil-fuel reserves, tend to rely on hydro- 
produced electrical energy for direct thermal applications (such as space and water 
heating). Direct healing by fossil fuels, even considering combustion inefficiencies, 
would require less energy than the thermal equivalent energy corresponding to the 
electrical energy used. Conversely, specifying hydro energy directly in termt. of 
mechanical energy understates its impact for conventional electrical uses (such as 
lighting and electric drive). Either accounting method introduces apparent dis- 
tortions in energy dependence. 

Hydro potential for the United States, as indicated in the upper right-hand 
portion of Figure 9.1, depends upon annual precipitation which in turn determines 
runoff and topography, the latter influencing the achievable hydraulic head for a 
potential power plant. Precipitation, evaporation, runoff, and related quantities are 
usually expressed in a depth-related measure. Precipitation, for example, is specified 
in terms of the depth of water that would be accumulated in a specified interval. 



evaporation 
53 cm 


tt 


u 


precipitation 
76 cm 






FIGURE 9,3 Average Annual Water Rates for the Contiguous 
United States {Reference 7). 
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assuming no runofT. Avrrage annual values for the United States are given in Figure 
9.3 [7]. For land areas, precipitation is greater than evaporation, whereas for large 
bodies of water, particularly the oceans, evaporation is greater than precipitation. 
The effect of rivers that flow into the ocean is thus balanced. Based on the estimates 
of Penman [B], the average precipitation and runoff quantities of Figure 9.3 do not 
differ greatly from averages for land areas throughout the world. 

The average yearly stream flow of 23 cm for the United States is equivalent 
to a volume of 23 cm^ per square centimeter of land surface or .23 m^ per square 
meter. On an average basis, the runoff for each square kilometer is 2.3 x 10^ 
per year. This is equivalent to an average volume flow rate of 7.3 x 10“^ m^/s. 
To achieve an average power of 1 GW (ignoring turbine and generator losses) for 
an hydraulic head of 100 m would require a drainage area of 1.4 x 10^ km^ (a flow 
rate of 1020 m^/s). Since many regions of the United States have elevations much 
in excess of 100 m, substantially smaller drainage areas are required for these regions. 
An hydraulic head of 1000 m, a head that would normally require a series of power 
plants, would require an area of only 1.4 x 10* km^ for an average power of 1 GW, 



B Undeveloped 
Developed 

Note-. The potential of Hawaii, amounting to 54,000 kW, 
of which 19,000 are developed, is not shown. 

FiCURE 9.4 United States Developed and Undeveloped Hydro- 
electric Capacity [Reference 7). 
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F.gur. 9.4 prepared by the Federal Power Commission, is an estimate of hydra- 
electric potential based upon detailed river basin studies in the United States [2] 
These Bttmates are based upon both technical considerations and average stream 
flows. Many of the proposed hydroelectric sites used in obtaining the estimates may 
not necessarily, at least at present, be economically viable. Approximately 30% of 
the total estimated potential capacity is now developed. If fully developed, hydro- 
power would result in a generating capacity of 178.6 GW and an average power 
of 80 GW. that is, a power sufficient to supply 30% of the electrical energy consumed 
in 1979. Water potential, however, is not uniformly distributed throughout the 
United States. For example, although 76.6% of the potential capacity of the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage is developed, the total installed capacity is only 
4 GW (nearly half of which is on the Niagara River). The North Pacific drainage 
system, however, accounts for an installed capacity of nearly 20 GW, and it has an 
ultimate potential of 70 GW. Even though the ultimate potential capacity for Alaska 
is over 30 GW, only a negligible portion is presently developed. Other considerations, 
not related to power, may reduce the number of potential hydroelectric sites. For 
example, the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 1968 precluded the development of plants 
with a potential capacity of 1.42 GW. Additional segments of river systems are also 
being studied for inclusion in the national wild and scenic rivers .system. These 
segments, if they are included, would remove an additional 7 GW of potential capacity. 
Increases in irrigation and other water u.sage could also result in further reductions 
of hydro potential. 


Both the developed and estimated hydropower potential for the world is 
presented in Table 9.1 and Figure 9.5 [4, 9]. On a world basis, the estimated total 
potential capacity of 2837 GW is over six times the installed hydroelectric capacity 
(1979). Hydropower is most fully developed in Western Europe, 79% of its ultimate 
potential. Very large quantities of hydropower are available in the less developed 
regions of the world, the potential quantities of energy being many times that presently 
consumed within these regions. With the advent of extra high-voltage transmission 
lines capable of transmitting in excess of one gigawatt of electrical power, the develop- 


TABLE 9J World Hydropower 



Estimated potential 
capacity 

[Hubbert 1%T) 

Developed potential 
{197^) 

Average power 
{1979^) 

North America 

313 GW 

125.3 GW 

62.9 GW 

South America 

577 

39.4 

19.1 

Western Europe 

15B 

124.5 

51.1 

Africa 

7B0 

12.8 

6.3 

Asia and Eastern Europe 

9B4 

129.1 

53.B 

Oceania 

45 

9.7 

4.3 

World 

2B57 

440.B 

197.5 


* Reference 9. 
‘■Reference 4. 






FiGURE 9,5 World Developed and Undeveloped Hydroelectric 
Capacity [References 4 and ^). 


ment of water power at sites far removed from population centers is feasible. Water 
power could therefore become a very significant energy source for many of the 
developing nations. 

Closely allied to hydropower is pumped storage. Two reservoirs interconnected 
with a reversible turbine generator unit are required for a pumped storage system. 
During periods of low electrical demand, the generator/motor operated as an electric 
motor is used to drive the turbine and pump water from the lower to the upper 
reservoir. The water in the upper reservoir is then available when required. Overall 
system efficiencies in excess of those of thermal peaking units such as gas turbines 
have been achieved. In addition, thermal steam base load facilities that supply thc 
pumping energy are able to operate at or near their peak capacity, and hence at 
their maximum efficiency even when demand is low. As of January 1, 1979, the 
developed pumped storage generating capacity in the United States was 10.3 GW. 
Furthermore, 40 GW of pumped storage facilities were cither proposed or under 
construction. 


2. TIDAL POWER 

Both hydro and tidal power has been used throughout the history of mankind. Tidal 
mills were used during the Middle Ages in England and Continental Europe to grinri 
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grains. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, numerous mills were 
constructed for milling grain and sawing wood in New England, Britain, and Russia. 
A tidal waterwheel, constructed in 1580 and located under the London Bridge, 
supplied water to London in the nineteenth century. 

It was not, however, until the twentieth century that large-scale tidal projects 
were considered. The French proposed building a pilot plant at I’Aber Vrach in 
1928, while the Americans started (although soon abandoned) construction of a plant 
at Passamaquoddy Bay on the Canadian -U.S. border in 1 935. The British considered 
building a tidal plant on the Severn River in 1933 and the Russians designed a pilot 
plant in 1940 for the Kislaya Inlet (on the Barents Sea near the Nerwegian-USSR 
border). Although these projects were technically feasible, they were not economic- 
ally justifiable at the time. The only large-scale plant that has been constructed 
is the French tidal project at the Ranee estuary on the Brittany coast [1 1, 12]. At 
the entrance to the estuary, the maximum tidal range is in excess of 13 m. To 
effectively utilize this large tidal range, the plant has an installed electric capacity 
of 240 MW (the yearly averaged power is approximately 62 MW). While the plant 
was expensive compared to a thermal or conventional hydroelectric installation, over 
$300/kW in 1962, the Ranee project does demonstrate the technological feasibility 
of tidal energy. 

The rhythmic rise and fall of tides is due to the gravitational forces of the sun 
and moon, which act together with that of the earth on the oceans. These forces 
balance the centrifugal force of the water due to the earth’s rotation. The tidal flow, 
however, depends not only upon gravitational forces but also upon the profile of the 
ocean’s bottom and the irregularities of the continental shore lines. In many regions 
a resonance-like effect rc.sults in very large tidal ranges. The.se regions, ideally suited 
for tidal power plants, include the Bay of Fundy, the English Channel, the Patagonian 
coast of Argentina, the Murmansk coast (Barents Sea), and the coast along the Sea 
of Okhotsk (north of Japan). While tidal ranges as large as 10 m are common for 
these areas, other coastal regions have much smaller if not negligible tidal ranges. 

One of the first scientific explanations of the tides, a theory that is still largely 
accepted, was put forth by George Darwin (son of the noted biologist, Charles Darwin) 
[13]. More recent treatments of tidal phenomena are also available [14, 15]. A 
text by Bernshtein [16] provides a comprehensive discussion of electric tidal power 
plants, while the proceedings of a tidal power conference held in Nova Scotia lend 
a recent perspective on the utilization of tidal power [17]. A typical tidal pattern 
(Figure 9.6) consists of two high and two low tides that occur every 24 hours and 
50 minutes. Since this effect is primarily the result of the moon s gravitational 
attraction, the double period corresponds to the period of the apparent rotation of 
the moon about the earth. Two high tides occur simultaneously, one on the side 
of the earth facing the moon and the other on the opposite side. The largest tidal 
range, the spring tide, occurs when the gravitational forces of the moon and the sun 
act together, either in conjunction or in opposition, a new moon or full moon, 
respectively. The minimum tidal range, the neap tide, occurs when the forces of 
the moon and sun are in quadrature, that is, at the first- or third-quarter phase of 
the moon. The spring-neap tide cycle corresponds to approximately one-half of a 
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FIGURE 9.6 A Typical Tidal Pattern. 


lunar month (a lunar month is 29.5 days). Since the typical range of neap tides 
is about one- third that of spring tides, the operation of tidal power plants is significantly 
influenced by this efl'cct. 

Tides are also affected by variations in solar distances which are the result of 
the ellipticity of the earth's orbit about the sun and the moon’s orbit about the earth. 
The changing declination of both the sun and the moon also affect the tides. As 
a result, tidal variations are frequently more complex than those indicated in Figure 
9.6. Accurate long-term predictions based upon a detailed harmonic analysis of 
observed tidal patterns have been prepared for most coastal regions (tide tables). 
While tidal fluctuations are often irregular, they are highly predictable. 

The viscous friction associated with the tidal motion of the oceans has been 
considered in discussing the solar energy balance (Chapter 3). While the total power 
dissipation by the tides is on the order of 2.4 x 10^^ W, Munk and MacDonald 
estimate that no more than 10^^ W are dissipated in shallow seas and coastal regions 
[18]. Though the rate at which energy is dissipated in these more accessible areas 
does not necessarily set a physical limit to the useful power that can be extracted 
from the tides, it seems unlikely, considering the dams and barrages that would be 
needed, that more than a small fraction of 10*^ W could readily be utilized.* Since 

*The prophetic narrative of Haldane, The Last Judgment [19], in which tidal power supplies all 
power Tor the world, a p«)wcr much in excess of natural tidal friction losses, docs not violate any physical 
laws, though harnessing the tides on this scale does not, at least at present, seem technically feasible. 
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FIGURE 9J A Tidal Power Dam and Turbine. 


10^^ W are only 12% of the 1978 rate of energy consumption for the world, tidal 
power will, at best, provide a rather small portion of future energy requirements. 

Proposed schemes for extracting tidal energy depend upon the availability of 
estuaries and bays that can be economically enclosed by a dam to form a tidal pool. 
The simplest system uses a single pool that is emptied at low tide and filled at high 
tide. The flow achieved during both the filling and emptying is used to drive a 
reversible turbine electric generator. As a consequence, electric power is generated 
twice during each tidal period of 12 hours and 25 minutes. To obtain an estimate 
of the maximum energy and hence the average power that can be produced, a tidal 
pool with an area A is assumed to have been filled at high tide. If the water is 
then used to drive the turbine approximately six hours later at low tide, the available 
hydraulic head is equal to the tidal range, R (Figure 9.7). Extracting water from 
the tidal pool, however, decreases its level and hence the hydraulic head. If A is 
the head, the differential energy corresponding to a differential volume flow, dV, may 
be obtained (losses will be ignored). 

dE = gph dV 

where p = density, 1000 kg/m^ 

The differential volume, however, is related to the rhange in hydraulic head, dk (a 
negative quantity). 

dV = -Adh 


Integrating over the entire range of the hydraulic head, that is, from R to zero, an 
expression for the total energy is obtained. 


-i; 


dE= -gpA 


hdh 


= -gpAR^ 


For the above result, the ocean level was assumed to have remained unchanged, 
that is, the emptying of the pool and the concurrent power extracUon were done 
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FIGURE 9.8 fVater Levels and Power Output: Single Tidal Pool. 


over a relatively short interval of time. A high peak power, as indicated in Figure 
9.Ba, is therefore obtained. If, after emptying the tidal pool, the water passages are 
again closed while the tide rises, an equal energy is obtained when filling the tidal 
pool at high tide. The total theoretically extractable energy for each tidal period 
is therefore gpAR^. 

‘^period = 
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Based upon this calculation, a tidal range of 5 m eould produce an energy of 
2.45 X 10" J/kml Dividing by the Udal period of 12 hours and 25 minutes 
(4.57 X 10* s) yields an average power of 5.48 MW/km^ Introducing the 
appropriate numerical values, an expression for average power in terms of the tidal 
range, R, is obtained. 

Pkw = .219/?^ MW/km" 

The high peak values of power corresponding to a rapid emptying and filling 
of the tidal pool not only necessitate large capacity turbines but are also difficult 
to absorb in an electrical power system. The peaks which occur at times of high 
and low tides do not necessarily correspond to the times of peak electrical demand 
(in addition, the peaks occur 50 minutes later each day). Figure 9.8b illustrates 
the tide and pool levels corresponding to a more uniform power output, albeit an 
output with significant zero periods. Since a smaller average head is used, the average 
power is less than the theoretical maximum. This is essentially the scheme utilized 
by the Ranee tidal project, in which the decrease in hydraulic head and other in- 
efficiencies diminish the energy output to no more than one-quarter of the theoretical 
value. Since the French electric power sy.stem has a large hydroelectric component, 
40% of the total capacity, the storage capacity of the conventional hydroelectric 
facilities, is in effect used to compensate for the fluctuating output of the tidal power 
plant. Since Great Britain lacks significant quantities of hydropower and relies on 
thermal power plants for electricity, tidal power, despite the equally large tidal ranges 
available, is less attractive. 

Although the extraction of large quantities of tidal energy is theoretically 
possible, the immensity of the facilities required precludes development of all but 
a very moderate tidal capacity. For example, the Bay of Fundy, with an area of 
13,000 km^ and an average tidal range of 8 m, could produce an average power 
of 1 82 GW. Even if only 25% of this is realized, the output of 46 GW is substantial 
(approximately twice that consumed by Canada). However, since enclosing the Bay 
of Fundy is neither technically nor economically feasible, tidal sites are limited to 
more modest developments. U.sing only those basins and estuaries for which construc- 
tion of tidal power plants was deemed technically feasible, Hubbert estimated that 
the maximum total average power that could be produced would be 64 GW [20]. 
These sites correspond to regions already mentioned with tidal ranges ot 5 to 10 m. 
Assuming that one-quarter of the theoretically available power could be achieved, 
the total output would be only 16 GW, a rather modest average power. 

While the impact of tidal power on the world power supply will necessarily 
be rather small (16 GW is less than 2% of the average electricity consumption rate 
for the world), this is not true for Eastern Canada. The potential sites on the Bay 
of Fundy account for nearly one-half of the world’s theoretical tidal potential, that 
is, 29 GW [21]. This region, with unusually large tidal ranges, contains the best 
tidal sites in the world. A proposed plant utilizing the Minas Basin and Cobequid 
Bay would result in a tidal pool with an area of nearly 800 km^. Due to the very 
large tidal range with a mean value of 10.9 m (16.5 m spring and 7.3 m neap tides), 
the site has a theoretical potential of 20 GW. Even if only one-quarter of the potential 
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is realized, the output would be considerably greater than that which can be presently 
utilized in the region. 

Other sites, on the Bay of Fundy that have received greater attention in- 
clude the estuaries on the Chi^necto Bay, the Annapolis Basin, the Cobscook- 
Passamaquoddy Bays. The latter site on the international border between Canada 
and the United States has probably received the greatest attention [22, 23] even 
though, according to Trenholm [21], the other sites wholly in Canada are technically 
superior in many respects. The proposed Passamaquoddy Tidal Project would utilize 
two tidal pools. The high pool would be the Passamaquoddy Bay. It would be 
filled at high tide through the gates of the dam, separating it from the ocean, while 
the low pool, Cobscook Bay, would be emptied at low tide. The pools would be 
separated by a dam containing the electric power plant. Power would be obtained 
by the flow of water from the high to the low pool through the turbines. Even though 
less of the potential tidal energy is utilized by this scheme, the resultant output is 
less dependent upon the tidal period than that obtained with a single tidal pool. 
An international study initiated in 1956 resulted in a proposal to develop a base 
load power plant with an output of 300 MW. Subsequently (1961), the project was 
deemed to be economically unfeasible, based upon the then existing conditions. A 
new study wa.s prepared in 1963 by the U.S. Department of the Interior, recommend- 
ing that a facility with peak capacity of 1 GW be constructed. The construction of 
this facility in conjunction with a hydroelectric development on the Upper Saint John 
River was considered economically justihable due to the greater market value of 
peaking power. Construction would involve a joint effort by Canada and the United 
States with both countries sharing the benehts. To date (1980) an agreement between 
the governments has not been achieved. While the tidal potential for the Bay of 
Fundy is large, the transformation of engineering designs into functioning electric 
power plants is yet to be realized. 


3. OCEAN THERMAL ENERGY CONVERSION (OTEC) 

Incident solar energy is absorbed by the surface waters of the oceans as well as by 
land areas. Since the oceans comprise over 70% of the earth’s surface area, the 
absorbed energy that is stored as a latent heat of the oceans represents a very large 
potential source of energy. 

An estimate of the rate at which thermal energy exchanges occur (power) may 
be obtained by determining the energy necessary to produce the average yearly 
evaporation for the oceans of approximately 120 cm (Figure 9.3). For a surface 
temperature of 20°C, an energy of 580 cal is needed to evaporate one gram of water 
(2.4 X 10® J/kg). Since an evaporation of 120 cm implies the evaporation of 
1 .2 m^ (1200 kg) of water for each square meter of surface area, a solar energy input 
of 2.9 X 10* J is required. Averaged over a year, this is equivalent to a power density 
of 92 W/m^. In tropical regions with higher surface temperatures and hence higher 
evaporation rates, energy exchange rates in excess of 100 W/m^ are required. 

As a result of the small variation in the density of water with temperature, 
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(a) Thermal ocean circulation (b) Ocean surface temperature 

(northern hemisphere) 

FtGURE 9.9 Ocean Circulation and Surface Temperature. 


ihe ocean’s temperature is not uniform with depth. Pure water has a maximum 
density at a temperature of 4"C; at both higher and lower temperatures it is less 
dense. Even though the density change with temperature is very small (the density 
at 25“C is only .3% less than at 4“C), it ls sufficient to retard the mixing of the surface 
layers of water that have been warmed by the absorbed solar flux and the deeper 
cold waters. The cold water, being more dense than the water at the surface, is 
prevented from rising by gravitational forces. Hence, the mixing that occurs due 
to thermal conduction proceeds at an extremely slow rate. 

In the tropics, ocean surface temperatures in excess of 25°C occur. Currents, 
however, tend to eventually carry these waters to the polar regions, where they are 
cooled to 4°C. The chilled water then tends to settle to the depths of the ocean. 
This thermal-syphon process, indicated in Figure 9.9, produces a slow mixing of the 
ocean waters. As a result, the warm surface waters that occur in tropical regions 
•are found immediately above cold deeper waters that have temperatures within a 
few degrees of 4°C. Depths of less than 1 km are often sufficient to obtain a tempera- 
ture difference of 15 Celsius degrees. The combination of the warmed surface water 
and cold deep water provides the very condition needed to operate a heal engine, 
a combination recognized as early as 1 BBl by D’Arsonval as a potential energy source. 

A temperature differential of 15 Celsius degrees is considerably smaller than 
that utilized by a high- efficiency modern steam power plant (500 Celsius degrees). 
The inherent low efficiency of an ocean power plant is compensated for by the large 
quantities of heat energy available. The efficiency can be no greater than the Carnot 
efficiency, which depends only upon the absolute temperature of the heat source and 
the waste heat sink. 
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F/c = 1 - TiIT2 = {Ti - T,)IT2 
AT= T2- Ti 
ric = AT/T2 

A high temperature, T 2 , of 25°C (298 K) results in the following efficiency expres- 
sion. 

ric ^. 336 AT% 

For an efficiency of 3%, a temperature difference of 9 Celsius degrees is required. 
Due to unavoidable temperature differentials that produce the necessary heat flows, 
a working temperature differential in excess of 9° is unlikely. If the energy required 
to move the large volumes of water necessary to operate the power plant is considered, 
the overall efficiency will probably be no more than 2%. 

The earliest attempt to tap this energy resource was made by Georges Claude 
[24] in 1929. An experimental power plant was built on the Mantanzas Bay, Cuba. 
It utilized the waters of the warm Gulf Stream for the high-temperature heat source. 
A submarine cliff adjacent to the Bay, which sinks nearly vertically to depths of 100 
to 200 m, was the cold water source. The greatest difficulty associated with the 
construction of the power plant was encountered in laying the cold water pipe, a 
pipe 2 m in diameter, 2 km long, and weighing 400 tons. Two pipes were “lost” 
before success was achieved. With the third pipe, water at a temperature of 13°C 
for an hourly flow rate of 4000 m^ was obtained. The temperature of the water at 
the inlet of the pipe was estimated to be 11°C. In order to minimize the heating 
of the cold water as it was brought to the surface, a large-diameter pipe was required. 
As a consequence, the pumping power, 80 kW, was considerably greater than the 
22 kW produced by the small turbine that was available. Since only 10% of the 
cold water was actually used, an output of ten times that obtained, 220 kW, would 
be expected if all the cold water were effectively used. The pumping power then 
would be only 36% of the output, a quantity not as excessive as many of Claude’s 
critics predicted. 

The system used by Claude, Figure 9.10, employed an open cycle in which 



cold 

deep 

water 


FIGURE 9,10 Open-Cycle Sea Thermal Plant, 
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the sea water, due to the reduced pressure, served as the working fluid. Figure 9.1 1 
is a pressure' volume diagram for conditions typical of a sea power plant: a boiler 
temperature of 77°F (25°C) and a condeaser temperature of 59"F (15°C). The 
efficiency of a closed Rankine cycle for these conditions is 3.31% (assuming pure 
water), a value only slightly less than the Carnot efficiency. Boiling of the warm 
surface water occurs at a pressure of only .46 psia, 3% of atmospheric pressure. Since 
dissolved gases are liberated from the boiling water, a vacuum pump is required 
to maintain the subatmospheric pressure. The steam is expanded in a low-pressure, 
low-temperature, high-volume turbine before being condensed by the cold water. 
An advantage of this cycle is that heat exchangers with their attendant temperature 
differentials are unnecessary. The disadvantage is the very small pressure drop and 
the large specific volumes that must be utilized by the turbine. The turbine inlet 
specific volume, a* (695 ft^Ab) is 3700 times that of Figure 5.6 (a more conventional 
steam cycle without superheat). In addition, owing to the inherent low efficiency 
associated with the small temperature difference, the output work per unit mass of 
steam is only 5 to 15% the work of a conventional power plant. A low efficiency 
combined with a large specific volume requires a very large turbine. 

The heat input corresponding to the path 3-4 of Figure 9.11 (1050 Btu/lb), 
is obtained through the cooling of the warm water. A cooling of 9 Fahrenheit degrees 
(5 Celsius degrees) yields 9 Btu for each pound cooled. The heat input of 1050 Btu 
which is required for each pound of steam thus requires the cooling of 117 pounds 
of warm water. The greater the cooling that occurs, however, the lower the steam 
temperature and the overall efficiency. A temperature decrease of only two Celsius 
degrees requires a warm water flow rate 292 times the steam rate, that is, only one 
pound of each 292 pounds of high-temperature water is converted to steam. 
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Approximately the same flow rate is required for the condenser water, since increasing 
the temperature difference of the cooling water also decreases the usable temperature 
difference for the heat engine. 

If the unavoidable inefficiencies of a thermal sea power plant are accounted 
for, even larger quantities of warm and cold water are required. A two percent 
conversion efficiency requires a heat energy input fifty times the output energy, that 
is, 50 kWh of thermal energy are required for each kilowatt-hour of output. Since 
one kilowatt-hour is equal to 3.6 x 10® J, a thermal input of l.B x 10® J or 4. 3 x 10^ 
cal is required. For a temperature change of two Celsius degrees, 2.15 x 10^ g or 
21.5 metric tons (21.5 m^) of water must be circulated through the power plant. 
Each kilowatt of output power would, for these conditions, require a flow rate of 
21.5 m^/h (6 X 10“^ m^/s). A moderate sized power plant of 100 MW (10® kW) 
would therefore need warm and cold flow rates of 600 m®/s. The quantities of water 
involved per unit of output energy are comparable to those of a hydropower plant 
(the 2 1 .5 m^/kWh corresponds to a hydraulic head of 1 7 m). However, while viscou.s 
friction losses of hydropower plants can usually be ignored since they are overcome 
by the hydraulic head, a sea thermal power plant must use a significant portion of 
its output to overcome these losses. 

As indicated by the number of papers and reports published over the last several 
years, a renewed interest in solar sea power plants is evident [25- 3B]. In order to 
evaporate sea water more efficiently, a controlled flash evaporation process which 
uses a gravity flow of very thin films of water has been suggested [25, 26]. Flash 
evaporation eliminates the turbulence a.ssociated with boiling and reduces the 
quantity of dissolved gases that are liberated. Less energy is therefore consumed 
by vacuum pumps. Various modifications of the system utilized by Claude have 
been proposed. If the open condenser of Figure 9. 10 is replaced by a heat exchanger, 
the condensed steam can be recovered as potable water. Other proposals include 
utilizing the deep sea water used for cooling for sea farming, mariculture. The settling 
of the remains of the living materials which exist primarily in the upper sunlit layer 
of the ocean results in lower water layers that are rich in nutrients. The nutrient-rich 
water, when warmed, could be used as the food source for other marine life. 

If only energy is to be produced, a floating power plant with a vertical (minimum 
length) cold water pipe appears attractive. In order to reduce the turbine size and 
to eliminate the low pre.ssures associated with a steam cycle, closed-cycle heat engines 
using a working fluid such as ammonia, propane, or a freon have been suggested 
(Figure 9.12). For a boiler temperature of 25°C, the vapor pres.sures of ammonia 
and propane are nearly ten times the atmospheric pressure and the specific volumes 
are comparable to those of a conventional steam power plant. While the size, and 
hence the cost, of a turbine is smaller than that of a comparable low-pressure steam 
turbine, large heat exchangers are required. In order to reduce heat exchanger costs, 
exchangers submerged at a depth at which the sea water pressure is equal to the 
working fluid pressure can be used. A boiler pressure ten times the atmospheric 
pressure requires a depth of approximately 1 00 m. The condenser, having an internal 
pressure less than that of the boiler, would be located above the boiler for such a 
power plant. In order to minimize the temperature differentials of the heat 
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FiGURE 9.12 A Cloaed-CycU Sea Thermal Power Plant. 


exchangers, large heat transfer surfaces are required. Several temperature differences 
are introduced by each heat exchanger, a difference associated with the heating or 
cooling water, that of the exchanger itself, and a difference in conducting or removing 
heat from the working fluid of the engine itself. These six additional temperature 
differences (three for the boiler and three for the condenser) decrease the already 
small available temperature differential for the heat engine. Well designed, not 
excessively large and costly heat exchangers with minimum temperature losses will 
be required. 

Electrical energy produced by oflshore sea power plants could be transported 
to shore by submarine cables. Alternatively, high-energy consuming processes such 
as aluminum reduction could be carried out on a floating platform adjacent to the 
power plant. Since in the case of aluminum, ore is frequently transported by sea, 
a floating refinery introduces no additional transportation requirements. 

Since the flow rates of warm ocean currents are very large, estimates of the 
potential total power that could be generated by ocean temperature gradient power 
plants are also large. A flow rate of 3 x 10^ m^s (a rate comparable to that of 
the Gulf Stream) could, assuming a two percent conversion efficiency and a cooling 
of two Celsius degrees, result in an output power of 5 x 10“ W. This is nearly twice 
the total U.S. energy consumption (1979). Even if only a small portion of the above 
output is achieved, it could still be a significant part of the U.S. electrical energy 
consumption rate of 2.7 x 10^'W(1979). On a world basis, the potential is obviously 
immense. It is also significant that many of the less developed nations that lack 
reserves of fossil fuels are in tropical regions adjacent to ocean waters suitable for 
temperature gradient power plants. 

Undesirable environmental effects could set an upper limit on the power that 
might be extracted from the sea. Not only would power plants tend to cool the 
surface waters through their heat extraction but aUo by their discharge of cold water 
withdrawn from the ocean depths. Large-scale utilization of these power plants 
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would tend to accelerate the mixing of the ocean waters. A reduced ocean surface 
temperature could affect the solar energy balance and introduce significant climatic 
effects. Concurrent changes that might occur in both the evaporation rate and the 
Carbon dioxide exchange rate could be very important. Information on which to 
base an estimate of these effects is presently lacking. 

A substantial research and development effort to determine the feasibility of 
obtaining energy from the ocean in this manner was initiated in 1974 [39]. The 
Department of Energy’s program includes evaluating the performance of heat 
exchangers, developing techniques to minimize the fouling of water passages by 
biological organisms (biofouling), and estimating environmental consequences. Con- 
ceptual designs for various pilot plants with electrical output powers of 10 to 40 MW 
have been completed and a navy tanker has been suitably modified for testing OTEC 
components at sea. The testing facility, the S.S. Ocean Energy, has a closed-cycle 
heat engine that uses ammonia as a working fluid and has an electric generating 
capacity of 1 MW. A retractable, 600 m long bundle of three 1 .5 m diameter pipes 
will be used for the cold water inlet. In addition to this facility, numerous other 
studies are being carried out to aid in developing a pilot OTEC generating facility 
during the 1980s. 


4. WIND POWER 

Of the total incident solar flux absorbed by the earth, approximately 20% or 
2 X 10^® W is absorbed by the earth’s atmosphere. The absorbed energy results 
in a heating of the atmosphere, a storage of thermal energy, as well as a convective 
motion of the atmosphere, a conversion to kinetic energy. Only a small portion of 
the absorbed energy, however, is transformed into kinetic energy. Hubbert estimates 
that the atmospheric and ocean convective currents combined account for a power 
of 3.7 X 10^'^W[40]. According to Willett, as quoted by Putnam [41], the winds 
account for a power of 2 x 1 0^ ^ W (a quantity 2j times the 1 978 energy consumption 
rate for the world). If one percent of the 2 x 10^^ W estimate of Willett could be 
utilized, an output of 2 x 10^^ W or approximately 2.5% of the world’s energy 
consumption rate would be obtained. If this power were used for the generation 
of electricity, as it very likely would be, its thermal equivalent could be 7% to 8% 
of the total. While the potential extractable wind power is small, it is not insignificant. 
Technical problems which arise due to the variability of wind intensity tend to partially 
limit the attractiveness of wind systems. 

Windmills arc the result of an old, but well-developed, technology. Horizontal 
mills were used in Persia as early as the tenth century. European mills of the more 
conventional vertical sail-type were used to grind grain as early as the twelfth century. 
The large European windmills that were developed during the Middle Ages were 
used for both grinding grain and pumping water. Outputs as great as 50 hp were 
achieved. The most familiar example of windmills used for pumping of water were 
those of the drainage system employed for the reclamation of portions of the 
Netherlands. An excellent description of the European windmills that were widely 
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used until the introduction of the steam engine during the first half of the nineteenth 
century is given by Reynolds [42], An even older use of wind power, the sailing 
ship, was also replaced by the steam engine during the nineteenth century. 

Windmills were used in rural America to power irrigation pumps and to drive 
small electric generators used to charge the batteries that provided current for electric 
lighting. The American mills were considerably smaller than the European ones: 
typically only 12 to 15 ft in diameter with outputs (even under ideal conditions) of 
no more than one horsepower. A description of these windmills and the results of 
numerous power measurements are presented in a two-paper series prepared by 
Murphy in 1901 [43]. His measurements indicated that efficiencies of 20 to 30% 
of that theoretically predicted were achieved by many of the mills tested. 

A windmill or wind-turbine converts the kinetic energy of the moving air to 
an energy associated with a mechanical motion, usually that of a rotating shaft. While 
the efficiency of a wind- turbine is not limited by a thermodynamic conversion process, 
other limitations do exist. The kinetic energy of a unit volume of air (one cubic 
meter) depends upon its mass, that is, its density. If Af is the mass of a kilogram-mole 
of air, the mass density is simply this divided by the volume of a kilogram-mole. 

p = MfV kg/m^ 

Since the atomic weight of air is approximately 29, the mass of one kilogram-mole, 
A/, is 29 kg. The volume, V, may be obtained from the ideal gas law. 

V = RTjp 

A temperature of 20“C and atmospheric pressure [p = 1.01 x lO’ n/m^) results in 
a volume of 24. 1 m^ and a corresponding density for air of 1 .2 kg/m^. An increase 
in elevation results in a decrease in density due to the decrease in pressure. 

The kinetic energy of one cubic meter of air (in which V will now be used 
for velocity) may readily be obtained.* 

E = J/m^ 

In one second, a volume element of air moves a distance of V m. The total volume 
crossing a plane one square meter in area and oriented normal to the velocity vector 
is therefore V cubic meters. Multiplying the kinetic energy, E, by V yields the rate 
at which energy is tran.sferred, that is, power. 

P = EV=]^pV^ Wjm^ 

Therefore, if the total kinetic energy of the wind could be extracted by bringing the 
moving air to rest, a power of would be obtained for each square meter that 
is intercepted. Substantial powers even for moderate wind velocities are predicted, 
for example, a 10 m/s velocity (22.3 mph) results in a power of 600 W/m^ Since 
power is proportional to the third power of the velocity, a 26% velocity increase 


* For the remainder of this section, V will be used exclusively for velocity. 
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results in a doubling of the power. Conversely, the power drops very rapidly with 
a decrease in velocity. A 26% velocity decrease results in a power that is one-half 
the initial value, while a 50% velocity decrease results in an output that is only 
12.5% of its initial value (5 m/s corresponds to a power of 75 W/m^). 

Obviously, not all the kinetic energy of an airstream can be extracted on a 
continuous basis, since completely stopping the moving airstream implies an 
accumulation of air at that point. The best that can be achieved is to partially 
decelerate the airstream and thus leave the emerging air with a velocity component 
that is sufficient for it to move from the vicinity of the turbine. This may be analyzed 
by looking at the wind turbine of Figure 9.13a, in which the flow lines are enclosed 
by a smooth structure. Typical velocity and pressure profiles are presented in Figures 
9.13b and 9.13c, respectively. Assuming that the “spent” air is to be exhausted to 
the atmosphere, the exhaust pressure, /)c, must be at least equal to that at the entrance, 
p. The velocity is assumed to gradually decrease, owing to the increase in cross section 
of the turbine structure. Since work is done by the air only when moving through 
the active portion of the turbine, a to b, the change in enthalpy of the airstream 
through the end sections is zero (a zero heat flow is also assumed). Using Mjp for 
the volume, the following is obtained for the entrance section. 

P(MIp) + '-MV^ ^ J/kg-mole 

Assuming the density remains constant, pa = p, the following results (Bernoulli’s 
equation). 

p = p. + ^pV.^ J/m’ 

A similar equation may be obtained for the exit section, b to r. 

pc + ^pVc^ =pt + ^pVi^ 

Assuming the exit and entrance pressures are equal [pc = p) and the velocity is the 
same on both sides of the turbine (Fo = Vt = Fr), the following is obtained (by 
subtraction). 

^p(y^ - v.^) = p.-pt 

The total axial force on the turbine is the pressure difference multiplied by the turbine 
area, A. 

F = A(p.-pi)=^-pA(V^-Vc^) 

An alternative expression for the axial force may be obtained by considering 
the momentum change of the air as it traverses the turbine. The mass flow rate 
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(kilograms per second), which is constant throughout the turbine enclosure, may be 
expressed in terms of the velocity of the turbine, Vi. 

Q = pAVt kg/s 

The momentum transfer per unit time is the mass flow rate multiplied by the velocity. 
The change in this quantity is the axial force. 

F= QV- QV, 

= pAV,(V - K) 

Equating the above expression with that previously obtained results in the following 
expression for the turbine velocity. 

pAV,(V - K) = ^pA(V^ - K^) 

= ^pA(V - K)(y + V.) 

V, = '-iv + K) 

The turbine velocity, for the conditions that have been assumed, is therefore the 
average of the entrance and exit velocities. 

The energy extracted by the turbine is equal to the difference in the kinetic 
energies of the entering and leaving airstreams. The mass flow rate, Q (kilograms 
per second), time ^ otjVc^ yields the energy transfer rate, that is, power. 

p = = ^pAV,(v^ - v.^) 

= lpA(V + V,){V^ - W 
4 

For a specified turbine area, A, and entrance wind velocity, V, the output power 
depends upon the exit velocity, Vc. A maximum in power (obtained by differentiating 
P with respect to Vc and setting the result equal to zero) occurs for an exit velocity 
equal to one-third of the entrance velocity. 



Using this result for Vc in the above relation for power, an expression for the maximum 
power is obtained. 

Pn«. = ^pAV^ 

Since the kinetic energy flux of a wind stream crossing an area of A is 
extractable power is ^ or 59.3% of this quantity. 
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The power output of a nonconfined turbine or conventional windmill would 
not be expected to be greater than the theoretical maximum of an enclosed turbine. 
Well-designed windmills achieve outputs which are 50 to 75% of the theoretical 
maximum. Figure 9.14 is a plot of maximum power density as a function of wind 
speed. A 10 m/s wind results in a power of 356 W/m^. The dependence of power 
upon the third power of velocity tends to limit the useful energy that can be extracted 
from the wind. If a wind system is designed for a full output power, for a speed 
of speeds in excess of Vm will not be fully utilized. Also, for wind speeds less 
than Fm, the power drops very rapidly, as indicated in Figure 9.15. For a wind 
speed of .46 F„, the power is 10% of its full value. Since frictional losses become 
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Wind speed 

FIGURE 9d5 Power Output as a Function of Velocity for a Typical 
IVind Turbine. 


f 

significant at low power levels, a maximum efficiency occurs only for a small range 
of wind speeds. The constant output for speeds greater than Vm implies a reduced 
efficiency, an effect necessitated by equipment limitations, such as the size of the 
generator, if the windmill is used to produce electrical power. 

The blades of a windmill experience an axial force, the value of which depends 
upon velocity. Assuming = jV, the condition for maximum power, the following 
is obtained. 

F = ^pAV^ 

Since for a zero exit velocity the force is the force corresponding to maximum 

power is f or 89% of this value. Windmills must therefore be capable of withstanding 
significant forces, a condition that makes large windmills expensive. The blades ol 
a windmill experience both an axial and a circumferential component of force, the 
latter providing the torque (Figure 9.16). The circumferential component of force 
is analogous to the lift of an airfoil; in fact, a well-designed blade will have a cros.*; 
section similar to that of an airfoil. This force or “lift” is a result of the differential 
pressure on the sides of the blade. Speeding up the air reduces the pressure (as on 
the bottom of the blade of Figure 9. 16) and slowing down the air increases the pressure. 
Varying the pitch of the blade, that is, rotating it about its axis, modifies the forces. 
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Section A-A (enlarged) 

FIG [/HE S.M A Propeller-Type fVmd Turbine. 


By suitably controlling the pitch, a constant rotational speed can be achieved. 

Large European windmills typically had four sails or blades that consisted of 
a wooden frame covered with canvas. The speed was controlled by the amount 
of canvas used for the sails. All the canvas was removed when the winds became 
excessive. Typical American windmills had 15 or more flat or slightly curved sails, 
the area of the sails being a substantial (over one-half) portion of the area swept 
by the blades. Designs used and proposed for very large wind turbines to produce 
electrical power have had two or three propeller-like blades. The largest early unit 
constructed, the Smith-Putnam Wind turbine (1941-1945) is described by Putnam 
[41]. A two-bladed turbine, 175 ft in diameter, was used to drive a 1.25 MW 
synchronous electric generator. The 30 rpm constant speed wind turbine was geared 
up to drive the 600 rpm generator. Full output power required a 30 mph wind 
with the "turn on” wind speed being 20 mph. A total of approximately 1000 hours 
of operation was achieved before the loss of one of the blades. The structural failure 
was the result of a design flaw and a joint previously repaired by a weld of the skin 
of the blade. The blade was not replaced and subsequent interest in wind-generated 
electric power waned. The experiment did, however, demonstrate the feasibility 
of utilizing wind energy on large scale. According to the then existing economic 
conditions, Putnam concluded that wind-generated electricity would be competitive 
with that produced by fossil fuels. While the dollar values of his estimates are no 
longer valid (for example, an SBOO/month salary for the chief engineer), recent fuel 
price increases suggest that at present wind power could be economically competitive. 
Concurrently, pollution problems, visual pollution excepted, are avoided. 

A major disadvantage of wind power is the large number of large wind turbines 
required for a reasonable output power. For example, a 75% efficient turbine in 
a 10 m/s wind results in an output of 267 W/m^. A 60 m diameter windmill results 
in an output of approximately .75 MW (only 1000 hp). An output comparable to 
that of a large steam-turbine power plant, 1 GW, would, for these conditions, require 
1325 windmills. Furthermore, maximum output is obtained only when wind speeds 
are 10 m/s or greater. If this occurs 25% of the time, an average power of 1 GW 
would require over 5000 60 m diameter wind turbines. While a storage scheme 
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based upon the hydrolysis of water and hydrogen-oxygen fuel cells is conceivable, 
presently available fuel cells are inadequate (see Chapter, Section 6). Therefore, 
a wind-power system would serve primarily as a back-up source for a conventional 
thermal or hydropower plant. Economic feasibility would hence depend upon the 
cost of the fuel saved. 

While a detailed knowledge of wind conditions, a knowledge not generally 
available, is necessary to estimate the output of a particular turbine at a given location, 
preliminary estimates of anticipated energy outputs have been prepared for the United 
States by the National Science Foundation [44]. A maximum yearly energy of 
1.29 X 10*^ kWh, an average power of 1.4 x 10*^ W, is anticipated for the 
continental United States. Since the present electrical energy consumption rate is 
on the order of 2.7 x 10^^ W, wind power could, if the estimate is realized, supply 
over half of the electrical power (this assumes consumption remains unchanged). 
The number of wind turbines required, however, is enormous, 780,000 based upon 
the assumptions of the previous paragraph. If the estimate of NSF is achieved, a 
quantity considerably greater than the 2 x 10** W estimated in the first paragraph 
of this section could probably be obtained on a world basis. 

A frequently proposed application of wind power is to provide electricity for 
individual homes [45]. Based upon the data of Chapter 5 (Figure 5.3), the per capita 
residential consumption rate for electrical energy is approximately 350 W. A typical 
family of four uses an average power of 1 .4 kW (33,6 kWh/day or 1000 kWh/month). 
Assuming a wind speed of 10 m/s, a 75% efliciency, and a wind factor of one-fourth, 
a modest-sized windmill (5 m in diameter) would be required. Energy storage, 
however, requires lead-acid batteries. Iffour days’ storage capacity is deemed neces- 
sary, approximately 134 kWh of storage battery capacity is called for (134 batteries 
with a 1 kWh rating). The number of times that a lead-acid battery can be charged 
and discharged is limited, one thousand complete cycles being the typical battery- 
life. Electricity stored by a 1 kWh battery costing 550 would thus cost 50/kWh, based 
upon a battery-life of 1000 cycles. In addition, the investment in the batteries alone 
would be 56700, a substantial sum. As a consequence, battery storage systems are 
limited to providing rather modest residential electrical requirements such as lighting. 
Alternative energy sources would be required for the large appliances such as the 
dishwasher, refrigerator, freezer, range, and the washer and dryer that are found 
in most homes and are usually electrically powered. Based upon the 5^/kWh cost 
of storage alone, electricity costs even for a small system would tend to be in exce-ss 
of current utility rates. 

Two other devices, the S-shaped rotor and the Flettner rotor, have also been 
successfully used for extracting energy from wind [46-48] . The S-rotor, Figure 9.17a, 
has a vertical axis and is therefore insensitive to the direction of the wind. Damage 
due to abrupt wind direction changes is therefore minimized. A disadvantage of 
the S-shaped rotor is its size, its effective wind area being no greater than that 
corresponding to the cross section of the rotor. The Flettner rotor relies upon the 
action of the wind upon a rotating curved surface. As indicated in Figure 9.17b, 
the air velocity tends to increase on the left side of the rotor and decrease on the 
right side. A differential pressure, due to the velocity difference, results in a force 
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FIGURE 9.17 The S-Shaped and Flettner Rotors. 


on the rotor whirh is perpendicular to the wind dirertion. Since the pressure 
diflercnce arises from the air moving around the rotor, the effective area of the rotor 
is considerably greater than its cross-sectional area. Two rotors have been used in 
place of sails on the Baden-Baden, which successfully crossed the Atlantic in 1925. 
Flettner rotors have been also successfully used for the blades of a conventional 
windmill, the main advantage of the rotor being that the resultant torque can be 
controlled by varying the rotational speed of the rotor. A disadvantage of the Flettner 
rotor is that an external power source, typically an electric motor, is necessary to 
sustain the rotation. Another vertical-axis-typc wind turbine is the Darrieus rotor 
which has the appearance of an eggbeater. 

Numerous reference materials are available which provide a more extensive 
discussion of wind turbines and of the utilization of wind-produced energy [49-63]. 
To accelerate the development of wind-produced energy systems, the Wind Energy 
Systems Act of 1980 (PL 96-345) was passed. Its goal of 800 MW of electrical 
generating capacity by 1 988 was deemed to be readily realizable with a yearly funding 
of $ 1 00 million [64] . 


5. GEOTHERMAL POWER 

Since interior regions of the earth have temperatures higher than that at the surface, 
an outward flux of heat is observed. The earth’s interior is a vast thermal reservoir 
which can, if favorable geological conditions exist, be utilized as a source of energy. 
As discussed in Chapter 3, the average outward thermal power density at the earth’s 
surface is .063 W/m^ (1 % greater if volcanic efl'ects arc included). This power density 
is equal to 1.5 //cal/cm^-s, a value frequently cited by geologists [65]. While the 
average heat flow rate is too small to be directly utilized, many areas have higher 
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than average rates. Furthermore, many geological formations result in thermal 
reservoirs located within several kilometers of the earth’s surface. By drilling into 
these high- temperature reservoirs, useful quantities of heat energy are frequently 
obtained. 

The innermost region of the earth, approximately 2900 km from the surface, 
consists of a liquid core. The core’s temperature is estimated to be several thousand 
Cdsius degrees. Surrounding the core is a solid mantle which, in turn, is surrounded 
by a crustal layer. The crust, relative to the earth’s radius, is exceedingly thin; only 
30 to 40 km thick under the continents and 5 to 10 km thick under the oceans. It 
is only the crustal region which has been directly explored; the deepest continental 
drilling is on the order of only 10 km. Our understanding of the mantle and the 
core is based primarily upon the observed surface patterns of seismic waves produced 
by earthquakes. The crustal region contains the fossil-fuel reserves which are, at 
least at present, the world’s primary energy source. 

The observed heat flow at the earth’s surface is much larger than what would 
occur due to a simple cooling of the earth’s core. The heat flow is now believed 
to be primarily the result of the radioactive decay of isotopes with long half-lives 
which are distributed throughout the crust and the upper mantle. Within the crust, 
the observed heat-producing isotopes are uranium-236, thorium-232, and potassium- 
40. Normal chemical reactions release insufficient energy to account for the heat 
flow which has been sustained throughout the geological history of the earth (in- 
sufficient for a billion years). The average surface heat flow of .063 W/m^ can be 
produced by an exceedingly low-volume rate of energy release. If a depth of 
100 km is assumed for the heat-producing process, the average volume-power density 
required is only .63 /iW/m^. A density of radioactive isotopes measured in grams 
per cubic meter (which corresponds to a concentration ratio of only a few parts per 
million, a ratio typically found in surface granites) produces this rate of thermal energy 
generation. 

The surface heat flow, for most regions, is due to thermal conduction associated 
with a temperature gradient. Gradients of B to 50 C°/km are common; the average 
gradient is on the order of 25 C°/km [66]. Of interest for geothermal power are 
regions with uncommonly high temperature gradients which result from lower than 
average conductivities or higher than average heat flow rates. These regions tend 
to be located along cracks in the earth’s crust called rifts. According to recent geologi- 
cal theories, rifts are the result of the rather rapid lateral motion (rapid as measured 
on a geological time scale) of the tectonic plates which contain the continents. An 
excellent description of continental drift is contained in a collection of Scientific 
American papers [67]. Along the continental rifts, thermal reservoirs with abnormally 
high temperatures are frequently found within several kilometers of the surface. 
References on geothermal power include a highly recommended collection of papers 
edited by Kruger and Otte [68], an introductory paper by Barnea [69], and many 
others [70~B2]. 

Figure 9.18 is a cross section of a typical hydrothermal convective system. 
Surface waters which have settled downward through cracks in the crustal rocks are 
heated in a permeable layer above a hot magma deposit. Hydrostatic pressure 
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preven ts the water from boiling. Since the heated water is less dense than the entering 
cold water, it tends to rise. A large hydrothermal reservoir consisting of hot water 
and rocks is formed above the magma. If the water is vented at the surface through 
natural fissure.s, hot springs or geysers result. Alternatively, a layer of impermeable 
cap rock may prevent the heated water from reaching the surface. Geothermal power, 
for the latter case, is obtained by drilling through the cap rock to reach the pressurized 
hot water. If the water is sufficiently hot, steam will be produced at the bore hole. 
The systems that presently use geothermal power are of this type. Before drill- 
ing into the thermal reservoir, the surface heat flow from it was small because 
of the impermeable cap rock. Therefore, if the system was in thermal equilibrium, 
the heat flow into the reservoir was aLso .small. The natural thermal recharge of the 
reservoir, compared to the rate at which heat is likely to be extracted through the drill 
holes, is probably insignificant. This implies a limitation on the energy which can 
be extracted from a geothermal reservoir or field. 

Presently, geothermal power plants utilize steam produced underground in wells 
that are one to two kilometers in depth. The earliest geothermal electric production 
was that of a 1904 experimental facility in Larderello, Italy. A permanent 250 kW 
electric generator was installed at the site in 1913. In Iceland, hot water for heating 
has been produced since 192B. The largest geothermal installation is that of The 
Geysers in California which has an electric generating capacity of 1.0 GW. Other 
large installations are those of Larderello, Italy; Wairakei, New Zealand; and Cerro 
Prieto, Mexico. Smaller installations are found in Japan, Iceland, and the Soviet 
Union. 

The temperature and pressure of the steam produced by a geothermal well 
depend upon the production rate; the greater the mass flow rate of the steam, the 
lower its temperature and pressure. While a low flow rate results in the highest 
temperature and pressure, the available thermal power which depends upon both 



flow rate and the energy content of the steam (its enthalpy) will also be small. The 
optimum flow rate will produce the greatest output power for a given installation. 
At The Geysers, dry steam is produced at a temperature of approximately 177°C 
and at a pressure of 7.8 atm (114 psia). Liquids and suspended solids are removed 
from the steam at the wellhead by a centrifugal separator. 

The geothermal steam, on emerging from the separator, could be expanded 
in a turbine and exhausted directly to the atmosphere. While this is the simplest 
and least costly type of installation, its efficiency in converting thermal energy to 
electrical energy is low. Leaving the turbine would be a mixture of vapor and liquid, 
the pressure of which must be above that of the atmosphere. Its temperature must 
therefore be above 100°C. The Carnot efficiency of a heat engine operating between 
temperatures of 177°C and 100°C is only 17%. A considerable improvement can 
be achieved if, for example, the exit temperature is reduced to 50°C, The decrease 
in exhaust temperature by 50 C° increases the differential temperature by 65% and 
results in a Carnot efficiency of 28%. A turbine exit temperature of 50°C corresponds 
to a pressure of .12 atm (1.8 psia or 93 mm Hg) for a liquid and vapor mixture. 
A condenser with an internal pressure less than atmospheric pressure is required. 
The initial generating units at The Geysers used a barometric condenser of the type 
indicated schematically in Figure 9.19. Atmospheric pressure acting on the water 
in the hot well supports a column of water h meters high. The difference between 
atmospheric and condenser pressure is the pressure required to support the water 
column, pghj n/m^. 

Pressure differential = pgh n/m^ 

where p = 10^ kg/m^ density of water 

g = 9.8 m/s^ acceleration of gravity 
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A condenser pressure corres^nding to a 50°C turbine exhaust temperature requires 
a column of water with a height of 9 m. Steam is condensed through direct contact 
with the cooling water. 

An alternative condenser which does not require an external hot well is a 
low-level type in which a condensate pump is used to extract the heated cooling 
water from the condenser. Wet cooling towers in which a substantial portion of 
the condensed steam is evaporated to the atmosphere (B0%) are used at The Geysers. 
Since the thermal efficiency of a geothermal power plant is considerably less than 
that of a conventional fossil-fueled plant, much larger cooling towers arc required 
for the same electric power output. In addition to suspended solids, geothermal 
steam also contains gases such as carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulRde, methane, 
ammonia, nitrogen, and hydrogen. Concentrations depend upon the particular 
geothermal field. At The Geysers, these gases comprise approximately 1% of the 
steam by weight. These noncondensable gases which expand with the steam in the 
turbine must be removed from the condenser in order to maintain the low condenser 
pressure. Either electric-motor-driven mechanical vacuum pumps or steam-driven 
gas ejectors such as indicated in Figure 9.20 can be used. Two stages of gas ejectors 
are required at The Geysers to maintain the de.sired condenser pressure. 

Several steam wells are required for each generator. At The Geysers, seven 
wells for each 55 MW electric-generating unit are typical. Through usage, the 
production rate of the wells declines and hence new wells must be continually drilled 
to maintain the steam rate. The useful life of a well has been found to depend upon 
well spacing. The production decline implies a depletion of the thermal energy of 
a reservoir or its available water or both. Several years of useful steam production 
are usually obtained for each well. 

Geothermal wells producing dry .steam (such as the steam produced at The 
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FIGURE 9.20 A Geothermal Power Plant with a Low-Level Cow- 
denser. 



Geysers) are ideal for electric power generation. The number and extent of dry steam 
fields, however, is limited. More common are hot water wells which produce water 
above 1 25”C and can, at the wellhead, be flashed to steam. Lower quality geothermal 
fields which produce hot water below 125°C are frequently used for health spas. 
Electric power can be produced from the thermal energy of hot water wells by using 
a secondary closed thermodynamic cycle with a working fluid such as freon or 
isbbutane. The low thermodynamic efficiency that results for the low-temperaturc 
source of heat requires a power plant that has large heat exchangers and uses vast 
quantities of cooling water. The low-quality heat associated with hot water fields 
can be used for space heating and for low-temperature industrial processes [83, 84]. 
Hot geothermal water is also used for greenhouse heat in Iceland and to power 
absorption air conditioners (see Chapter 7, Section 6) at a hotel in New Zealand. 
In arid regions, hot geothermal water can be used as a source of heat for sub- 
atmospheric pressure evaporators which produce potable water from the brackish 
well water. 

Dry geothermal fields in which no water is present arc another potential source 
of geothermal energy [85]. A heat transfer fluid, most likely water, will need to 
be injected into the field. After drilling, fracturing of the field in the vicinity of 
the well will be required to improve thermal contact with the fluid. Both hydraulic 
fracturing similar to that used for low-producing oil wells and nuclear explosives have 



FIGURE 9,21 A Dry Geothermal Field and Power Plant, 
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been suggested for activating dry geothermal fields.* A series of pressurized injection 
wells and extraction wells can then be used to tap the thermal energy. As with the 
hot water geothermal fields, a secondary closed thermodynamic system will be 
required for producing electric power (Figure 9.21). The viability of extracting 
energy from a dry field depends upon the degree to which a field can be fractured. 
Preliminary results by researchers at the Los Alamos National Laboratory are 
encouraging. 

Wide variations in the estimates of the ultimate power capacity of geothermal 
plants may be found. Estimates of the in-place'stored geothermal energy reserves, 
however, are straightforward to calculate. White presents a detailed energy estimate 
[B6]. While hydrothermal reservoirs associated with hot springs as well as reservoirs 
capped with impermeable rocks (hydrothermal systems of a composite type) are 
included in White’s estimates, it is the latter which account for the greatest stored 
energy. Both the Salton Sea region of California and the Larderello fields of Italy 
are composite types. Based upon the lateral extent of the fields and the temperatures 
by which the fields exceed the ambient temperature, White arrives at two estimates 
of stored energy. For a depth of 3 km, a depth corresponding to the more accessible 
region of the fields, the total stored energy of known fields is approximately B x 10^* J. 
The energy stored in fields of the hot springs type is estimated to be only 10% of 
the above quantities. White assumes that 1% of the thermal energy can be recovered, 
that is, 8 X 10^® J or 2.5 x 10^^ Wy for the 3 km estimate. If this energy is extracted 
at a uniform rate over a period of 50 years, a thermal power of 50 GW is obtained. 
A thermal-electric conversion efficiency of 20% results in an electric power of only 
10 GW. For the estimate based upon a 10 km depth, an electric power of 50 GW 
is predicted. Since the United States contains only 5 to 10% of the geothermal fields, 
the corresponding available electric power would be no more than 1 to 5 GW. A 
recovery of 10% of the stored energy, however, results in a tenfold increase, that 
is, 10 to 50 GW of electric power for the United States. Based upon a more recent 
estimate, the U.S. geothermal resource base may be considerably larger than that 
given by White. As a result of a detailed study of igneous systems (volcanic fields). 
Smith and Shaw concluded that the geothermal energy base was about 10^^ J [B7]. 
If 1% of the energy is recovered and a conversion efficiency of 20% is realized, an 
electric power of 1 27 GW could be obtained for 50 years. If the above estimates 
are to be realized, techniques to recover geothermal energy from dry fields will need 
to be developed. 

Several undesirable environmental effects can be caused by power plants that 
obtain steam from hydrothermal fields. Noncondensable gases which are usually 
vented to the atmosphere include hydrogen sulfide, a very foul smelling gas. Since 
the thermal efficiency of a geothermal power plant is much less than that of a fossil- 
fueled power plant with a comparable output, two to three times more water is 
evaporated by its cooling tower. This results in abnormally high levels of moisture 
in the atmosphere. That portion of the conden!»cd geothermal steam which is not 

* Public opposition to the use of underground nuclear explosives may preclude their use. In 
Colorado, a citizen-initiated referendum which requires voter approval of future underground nuclear 
experiments was passed in 1974. 



evaporated is high in minerals and other impurities. At The Geysers, this waste 
water effluent is reinjected into the field through nonproducing wells. Reinjection 
of water may reduce the rate of surface subsidence. The removal of large quantities 
of steam (or hot water) from geothermal fields located near fault zones may cause 
additional seismic activity. Another nuisance concurrent with the development and 
use of geothermal power is noise, as both drilling and the venting of steam from 
wells result in high noise levels. The adverse environmental effects of geothermal 
power plants, as contrasted to fo.ssil-fucled plants, tend to be concentrated at the 
power plant. Pollution from coal mines or oil wells is avoided as well as that 
introduced by transporting the fuel. While characterizing it as “clean” may overstate 
the quality of geothermal energy, geothermally produced electricity may result in 
lower levels of pollution than the pollution produced from many alternative sources 
of energy. 
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PROBLEMS 

1. Determine, for one cubic meter of water, the elevation change which corresponds 
to a potential energy of one kilowatt-hour. 

2. A pumped water storage reservoir has a surface area of 1 km^ and a depth of 
10 m. The average height above the lower re.servoir may be assumed to be 
constant and equal to 100 m. Determine the energy storage capacity in joules 
and kilowatt-hours for this reservoir. 

3. Assume that the average runoff for the United States is that of Figure 9.3, 
23 cm. For the continental United States, the total developable average 
hydropower is estimated to be approximately 76 GW. Determine, assuming a 
continental area of 3 million square miles, the average hydraulic head necessary 
to produce this power. 

4. Suppose two tidal pools are used for a tidal power plant. The upper pool, area 
Ai, is filled at high tide and the lower pool, area Az, is emptied at low tide. 
The tidal range is R. 

(a) Determine the energy that can be obtained by emptying the upper pool into 
the lower pool while the gates connecting the two pools to the ocean arc 
closed. 

(b) A comparison with a single tidal pool area A is desired. Assuming that 
A = Ai + Aji the total area enclosed by the two tidal pool scheme, determine 
the ratio of the energy obtained for each tidal period. Note: For the two 
tidal pool system, energy can be extracted only once for each tidal period. 
What is this ratio (or Ai = A 2 = jA? 

(c) What is the advantage of the two pool system? 

5. Consider the steam cycle of Figure 9. 1 1 for an ocean temperature gradient power 
plant. 

(a) What is the mass of steam required for an output energy of 1 kWh? What 
is the quantity of input warm water necessary to produce this output if a 
temperature drop of two Celsius degrees is utilized? 
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(b) Determine the mass flow rate of warm water necessary for an output power 
of 100 MW. 

(c) Determine the cold water flow rate for a 100 MW power plant, again 
assuming a two-degree temperature difference. 

(d) If the water velocity of the warm and cold water is 5 m/s, determine the 
diameter of the piping required for the 100 MW power plant. 

6 . What would be the Carnot efficiency for an upper temperature of 25“C and 
a lower temperature of 15“C? Why is the efficiency of the Rankine cycle of 
Figure 9. 1 1 very nearly equal to this value, whereas this is not the case for a 
conventional high-temperature Rankine cycle steam engine? 

7. Since an ideal wind turbine has an output power proportional to the cube of 
the wind velocity, the use of average wind velocities can result in signi/icanterrois 
in predicting energy outputs. Consider the time-dependent wind velocities of 
Figure P9.7; all have the same average speed (Fq) for the period of time, T. 
Determine the ratio of energy produced by each of the wind profiles to that 
produced by a steady wind with a velocity of Vq. What is the effective wind 
velocity for each of these cases? 


V 





FIGURE P9.7 



B. Windmills were, until recently, used for pumping water from wells for irrigation. 
Determine the pumping rate (cubic meter per second) for the following windmill- 
pump system which has an overall efficiency of 25%. 

Diameter = 5 m 
Wind speed = B m/s 
Well depth = 10 m 

What is the water supplied in one day by the system for a constant wind speed 
of 8 m/s? 

9. Assume the surface layers of the earth contain a uniform concentration of 
uranium-236, 1 g/m^, for a depth of 100 km. The decay of uranium to lead 
results in a thermal energy of approximately 50 MeV for each uranium dis- 
integration and the rate at which thermal energy is produced is determined 
primarily by the half-life of uranium-238, 4.51 x 10® y. 

(n) Calculate the outward heat flow rate at the earth’s surface for the decay 
of the uranium-238. Assume that the inward heat flow is negligible. 

(b) Assume that a similar density of uranium-235 (half-life of 1.59 x 10* y) 
exists. What is the corresponding heat flow rate? 

(c) Naturally occurring uranium is .71% uranium-235 by mass, the remainder 
being essentially uranium-238. Calculate the surface heat flow rate for a 
uniform density (1 g/m*) of naturally occurring uranium. 

10. An upper estimate for electric power produced from geothermal resources for 
the United States is desired. As.sume that 5% of the land area (total area of 
three million square miles) contains hot rocks at sulficiently high temperatures 
for producing power. 

(a) Determine the quantity of heat that could be extracted from the rocks within 
3 km of the earth’s surface by reducing their temperature 20 Celsius degrees. 
The heat capacity of rocks is approximately .2 cal/g and their average density 
is 2.6 g/cm*. Express the result in joules and watt-years. 

(b) Determine the electrical capacity that could be installed which would operate 
for 100 years. A.s.sume a thermal to electrical conversion efficiency of 12%. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Energy Usage and 
Societal Well-Being 


1. ENERGY: A PREREQ,UISITE FOR INCREASING 
ORDER AND KNOWLEDGE 

Developed societies are highly dependent upon continuous inputs of energy (12 kW 
per capita for the United States) to provide the goods and services associated with 
a high standard of living. While energy is usually thought of in purely pragmatic 
terms, that is, as an input that provides the heat and work utilized by society, the 
process of development itself may be shown to be theoretically dependent upon inputs 
of energy. Basically, energy is required to achieve an increase in order and/or 
knowledge (“thinking,” for example, requires a metabolic input by the individual). 
The theoretical basis for this frequently overlooked concept is based upon the kinetic 
theory of gases. Hence, a brief discussion ofkinetic theory is necessary before consider- 
ing societal implications. Along with the theoretical developments which now form 
the basis for classical thermodynamics, a kinetic theory for gases was also developed. 
Classical thermodynamics is wholly concerned with macroscopic quantities that can 
be directly measured; a theory based upon the kinetic behavior of the molecules of 
a gas attempts to predict the observable macroscopic quantities through a considera- 
tion of the molecular interactions. Between the constituents of a gas there is a 
continuous interchange of momentum and energy that can be analyzed through the 
laws of mechanics. The simplest model is based upon collisions between perfectly 
elastic spherical particles, a behavior similar to that of billiard balls bouncing off 
each other. For such a model, the total kinetic energy and momentum of the colliding 
particles are conserved. 

The laws of mechanics, however, are insuflicient to predict the behavior of a 
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gas, since they provide no preferred direction for time. Reversing the sign of the time 
in these equations simply causes motion to run backward, that is, the system being 
analyzed would tend to return to its initial state. The concept of increasing entropy, 
however, implies a direction for time, “time’s arrow.” If total entropy increased 
when the system moved in the forward direction, a time reversal would result in 
a decrease in entropy, an obviously invalid conclusion. The apparent contradiction 
between kinetic theory and classical thermodynamics arises from the assumption that 
it is possible to account for the behavior of all molecules. This is an impossible task 
because of the quantity of molecules involved even in a very small volume of gas. 
The closest approach to describing microscopic behavior is by means of distribution 
functions which are based upon statistically averaged quantities. These functions 
provide greater detail of the microscopic behavior of a gas than the classical 
thermodynamic variables. In addition, the time-dependent behavior of distribution 
functions was .shown by Boltzmann (//-theorem) to be compatible with a concept 
of nonincreasing entropy [1]. A kinetic theory of gases based upon the statistical 
behavior of molecules is discussed in numerous texts, often in conjunction with a 
treatment ofcla.ssical thermodynamics [2 7]. 

While a detailed discussion based upon the statistical behavior of a gas is beyond 
the pre.sent consideration, the results of such an analysis are important. Basically, 
the molecules of a gas tend to progress to a state corresponding to the maximum 
disorder: an increase in entropy corresponds to an increase in disorder. An example 
for which the result is intuitively obvious is that of a gas in which all molecules are 
as.sumed to start out with the same velocity vector. After numerous collisions, the 
direction and magnitudes of the velocity vectors of the individual molecules will 
become random. Since random motion corre.sponds to heat and ordered motion 
to work, it is not surprising that a thermodynamic inefficiency results when heat is 
converted to work. 

Concurrently, the spatial distribution of gas molecule.s tends to be uniform 
throughout the container. As an example, consider the analogy of a box divided 
into two equal portions (left and right side.s) which is to be randomly filled with 
balls. The probability of placing a particular ball in the left portion is f or two 
balls being placed in the left portion, the probability is (^)( 2 ) or for three it is 
(i)(i)(i) or J, whereas for N the probability is 

Probability of placing ^ 

N balls in left portion 

If the number of balls is 100, the resultant probability is 7.9 x 10'^^ The chance 
of this occurring is approximately once in 10^” attempts. Assuming that a 
random selection occurs every second, only 3 x 10’^ selections would have been 
accomplished in 10 billion years, a time interval which is on the order of the age 
of the solar system! A kilogram-mole of gas contains Avogadro’s number of molecules. 
For N = No (6.02 x 10^®), the probability of the gas at a given instant being wholly 
in one of two equal parts of a container is a totally insignificant probability. 
The greatest likelihood, even for the case of 100 balls, is for the balls to be nearly 
equally divided between the two portions. As the quantity of constituents is increased 
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as in a gas, the probability of a distribution which deviates by even a minute fraction 
from spatial uniformity is completely negligible. 

A statistically derived definition of entropy depends upon the quantity of distinct 
states that a system can assume. 

k\nM 

where M = number of distinct states of sy.stem 

k= 1..3B X 10~^^J/K (Boltzmann constant) 

The number of states of a system, or using the term introduced by Planck, the number 
of complexions [B], is a measure of the disorder of the system. If only one state 
exists, as appears to be the case for a crystal at a temperature of absolute zero, the 
system is completely ordered and its entropy is zero. As the number of possible states 
increases, the likelihood of the system’s being a particular state decreases and, 
concurrently, its entropy increases. 

Microstates are the result of quantizing energy and positional coordinates, a 
concept based upon quantum mechanics. Based upon the uncertainty relationship 
of Heisenberg (1927), the product of the uncertainty of position and momentum for 
a particle is approximately equal to Planck’s constant. 

AxApi h 

where A = 6.625 x 10" ^^J-s (Planck's constant) 

The X component of momentum, Px} for velocities typically encountered in gases, 
is equal to mvx. Since motion occurs in all three coordinates, the following is obtained. 

AxApxAyApyAzApz h^ 

A molecule may be thought of as being in a new state if its position and momentum 
coordinates difl'er from those of a previous state in accord with the above relationship. 
However, a joint consideration of all molecules is necessary. A new position of the 
momentum coordinate of a single molecule is .sufficient to result in a new microstate 
for the gas. The number of pos.sible .states is therefore enormous. The range of 
spatial coordinates is determined by the dimension of the container and the 
momentum coordinates are constrained by the energy of the gas. In order to calculate 
the number of po.ssible microstates, the Schrodinger wave equation must be solved 
for all molecules. 

A paradox proposed by Maxwell in 1871 served to demonstrate the relationship 
between energy and order. A receptacle (Figure 10.1) is assumed to contain a gas 
at the same pressure and temperature on both sides of a partition. The partition 
has a frictionless microscopic door which is operated by a very clever demon — 
“Maxwell’s demon.” The demon observes molecules on both sides of the door. 
When a fast molecule approaches from the right and no molecules are approaching 
from the left, he opens the door to allow the fast molecule through. He does the 
same for slow molecules approaching from the left side and, hence, tends to segregate 
the molecules according to their speed. The average speed of the molecules on the 
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left side tends to increase, while the average speed of those on the right tends to 
decrease. By appropriately selecting molecules the demon achieves a temperature 
differential between the two sides which could be used to operate a heat engine. 
The entropy of the system has decreased, since the system is more ordered after the 
velocity sorting than before. Furthermore, since a frictionless door was a.s.sumed, 
no energy was required according to Maxwell’s reasoning to achieve the decrease 
in entropy. 

Brillouin is one of those accredited with, as he cxpre.sses it, exorcising the 
demon [9]. A mechanism to ascertain the velocity and position of the molecules 
was required. In order for us humans to see, light with wavelengths in the vi.sible 
spectrum is necessary. What we ob.serve is radiation reflected from an e)bject (unless 
the object is producing its own radiation). 'I'he demon of the paradox also needed 
a source of electromagnetic radiation, not nece.ssarily with visible wavelengths, to 
see the molecules. Without the illuminating radiation, the information needed for 
the decision-making process as.sociated with opening the door could not have been 
obtained. Since a source of energy was nece.ssary to produce the radiation, the sorting 
required an expenditure of energy. 'Fhe decrease in entropy of the sorted gas 
molecules was therefore accompanied by an external entropy increase associated with 
the generation of the illuminating radiation. (The demon expended negative entropy 
to do the sorting.) A decrease of total entropy, that of the system plus that of the 
surroundings, did not occur. 

Maxwell’s paradox emphasizes the close relationship between the concept of 
entropy and information theory. The decrease in the entropy of the system required 
a knowledge of molecular velocities and positions. An energy expenditure was 
necessary to obtain the knowledge. The expression for information as formalized 
by Shannon [10] has a very similar form to that of the entropy of a gas. Entropy 
is a measure of the disorder of a system: the greater the disorder, the greater the 
quantity ofinformation that is required to specify the state of the system. For example, 
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a crystal represents a well-ordered system which may be described by specifying only 
a minimum number of quantities: the type of lattice and the lattice spadng. In 
order to specify the position and velocity of all molecules of a gas at a particular 
instant of time, a very large quantity of information is required: three position- and 
velocity-coordinates for each molecule. 

Since the entropy of a system is related to its lack of order, the concept of entropy 
has often been generalized to apply to processes which are not normally associated 
with thermodynamics. Biological evolution represents an increase in order for the 
evolved material (a decrease in entropy) and is frequently referred to by biologists 
as complexijication. Cultural evolvement and industrialization also represent move- 
ments by society from less order to greater order. Even though the entropy change 
for these evolving processes is difficult if not impossible to quantize, the decrease in 
entropy associated with the increase in order necessitates an increase in entropy at 
some other point: a low entropy source of energy was necessary. In addition, life 
itself requires a continuous input of low entropy energy to compensate for the ultimate 
entropy increase experienced by all living material, death. 

In a closed system, a decrease in entropy of a part of the .system can occur 
at the expense of an increase in the remainder of the system. The earth, however, 
is not a closed system. The sun provides a continuous input of low entropy energy 
to the earth, while, owing to its radiation, the earth emits energy with a much higher 
value of entropy (Figure 10.2). Even though the rates at which energy is absorbed 
and radiated by the earth are equal (an average power density of 220 W/m^, Chapter 
3), the absorption and radiation by the earth result in a degradation of the incident 
solar energy. If the earth is considered a thermodynamic .system, an estimate of the 
entropy increase of its surroundings may be obtained. Each square meter of the earth’s 
surface has an average energy input rate from the sun of 220 W. Assuming the 
sun’s surface temperature, Ts, for the energy input and the earth’s temperature, Te, 
for the energy leaving the earth, the following is obtained for the average rate at 
which entropy is increasing per unit surface area of the earth. 


short wavelength 
incident energy . 
= 5800 K(\2.5p) 



system boundary 


wavelength 
radiated energy 

= 286 K (X S£ 20 m) 


FIGURE 10.2 The Earth as a Thermodynamic System. 
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Rate of entropy increase 
of surroundings per unit =220 
surface area of the earth 

= .75J/(Ksni^) 



A concurrent decrease in entropy on the earth is thus possible. 

Photosynthesis (Chapter 9, Section 8) is directly dependent upon energetic 
photons of short-wavelength visible light. Through photon-activated chemical reac- 
tions, plants are able to synthesize organic material (for example, carbohydrates) from 
carbon dioxide and water. Since the energy potential of the organic material if 
greater than that of its constituents, an entropy decrease is achieved. The organic 
material also represents a higher degree of order than the carbon dioxide and watei 
from which it was synthesized. The process of respiration, both by the plants and 
by living organisms which depend either directly or indirectly upon plants, results 
in low-temperature waste heat. The net efl’ect is a biological heat engine indicated 
symbolically in Figure 10.3. It is this process upon which life on earth is almost 
entirely dependent. 

Fossil fuels, the principal energy source of modern civilization, are the result 
of photosynthetic reactions which occurred during previous geological ages. These 
low entropy fuels have been held within the earth in a state which Brillouin refers 
to as unstable equilibrium [11]. The natural tendency is for entropy to increa.se, 
that is, in the case of fossil fuels, for oxidation or combustion to occur. While geological 
conditions have prevailed which have retarded this natural tendency, humans have 
learned to extract these fuels and utilize their low entropy potential. 

Highly developed economic systems are dependent upon the earth’s low entropy 
reserves of fossil fuels and minerals. A usage of these reserves, as indicated in the 
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entropy 

decrease 



entropy 

increase 


FIGURE 10 A The Sociai-Ecimomic System. 


lower portion of Figure 1 0.4, results in an entropy increase. Due to this increase 
in entropy, a decrease in entropy can be achieved by the social-economic system 
[12, 13]. An automobile, for example, requires a highly ordered processing of 
resources and hence represents an entropy decrease for its constituents. Fossil fuels 
were used to supply the energy required to effect the entropy decrease. While each 
automobile represents an entropy decrease for its constituents, a decrease in entropy 
can also be associated with the knowledge system that was required to produce the 
automobile. In effect, the blueprints from which the automobile was built represent 
a highly ordered set of information without which the fabrication would not have 
been po.S5ible. 

Knowledge is the result of the entire social economic process, which requires 
inputs of low entropy reserves. Well-being has also tended to increase even though 
history has been marked with short-term reversals (for example, wars). Improve- 
ments in social systems and increased quantities of material goods repre.sent an increase 
in order, that is, a decrease in entropy. Again, the earth’s reserves were the source 
of low entropy. Improvement in well-being is often the result of accomplishments 
that have very subtle effects, for example, a work of art or a musical composition. 
A new insight, such as a new scientific theory, represents a more ordered image 
of the world. In addition to increases in order, technological systems frequently 
produce undesired forms of disorder, that is, pollution. For example, atmospheric 
emissions represent a “scattering to the winds” of pollutants, an obvious increase 
in disorder. The release or dumping of many effluents has relied on the process 
of dispersal to dissipate their negative effects. The earth’s atmosphere and waters 
have, until recently, been treated as if they were infinite in extent. 

Recycling of wastes is equivalent to interconnecting the material inputs and 
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GNP 



FIGURE 10.^ Energy per Dollar of the GNP (References 1^17). 


force necessary to produce goods or services. Figure 10.6 is thus a measure of the 
energy efficiency of the economy. As of 1979, 1.B2 Wy of energy was required to 
produce each 1972 dollar of goods and services. In terms of 1979 dollars, this 
amounted to approximately 1 .2 Wy per dollar.* In terms of coal (.936 Wy/kg) nearly 
1.2 kg of coal, on the average, would be needed for each 1979 dollar of goods and 
services, whereas .27 gal of gasoline (125,000 Btu/gal = 4.2 Wy/gal) would be 
required. 

The unchanging quantity of energy per unit of economic activity (1972 dollars) 
for the 1950 to 1970 period occurred even though the technological improvements 
introduced during this period should have reduced energy utilization. For example, 
a marked increase in the average efficiency of generating electricity occurred between 
1950 and 1960 (Figure 5.4). Energy costs, however, significantly declined during 


* Approximately S1.65 in 1979 dollars was necessary to purchase the same §roods and services that 
SI. 00 would buy in 1972. 
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this period. Measured in fixed dollars, the average price of electricity in 1 970 was 
approximately one-half that of 1950 [19]. Petroleum prices also declined during 
the 1957-1967 decade [20]. Government regulation of natural gas resulted in a 
similar price trend. Since energy became an increasingly better bargain during this 
period, economic incentives for increasing the efficiency of its usage were lacking. 

Conventional economic accounting considers the monetary value added for each 
processing step. The cost of an output is therefore equal to the cost of all the inputs 
plus the value added which includes the cost of labor, taxes, and capital equipment. 
Like these value-added inputs, energy is required for each process. Thus, in an 
analogous fashion, the energy required could be considered an energy value added. 
Like a dollar cost, the energy cost would be the sum of all added energy. If an 
energy accounting existed, goods could be compared on the basis of energy required 
to produce them. Energy-efficient processes could thus be readily identified. 

Industrial energy consumption is most often associated with energy intensive 
processes like iron and aluminum manufacturing. In general, all industries require 
substantial quantities of energy for machinery, heating or airconditioning, lighting, 
and transportation. This is also true for the service sector. While many energy 
expenditures may be peripheral to the actual good or service being considered, they 
cannot be ignored. Odum, in addition to dealing with energy flows in biological 
systems, has considered flows associated with economic systems [21, 22]. Figure 10.7 
illustrates an energy flow for a hypothetical process. In addition to direct energy 
inputs, manufacturing requires indirect energy inputs in the form of capital goods. 
Transportation services, in addition to direct fuel consumption, require indirect inputs 
in the forms of trains, trucks, rails, roads, etc. The final energy value of a commodity 
that reaches the final demand sector must include its share of these indirect inputs. 

Individuals and households purchase fuel and electricity that is used in the 
residence and for transportation. Referring to Figure l.B of Chapter 1, residential 
usage accounts for nearly 20% of the total energy consumed. Since approximately 
half the transportaion sector (25% of total) is for individual usage, direct consumer 



FIGURE 10.7 Hypothetical ManufuMturing Process. 
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purchases account for nearly one-third of the total. If governmental fuel purchases 
are considered, an estimate for all final demand energy purchases of 35% of the total 
energy consumed is obtained. Hence, nonfinal demand purchases account for 
approximately 65% of the total energy consumed. Therefore, ignoring the small 
dollar contribution of direct energy sales to the GNP, the energy required for each 
1972 dollar of goods and services was about I.IB Wy. In terms of 1979 dollars, 
approximately .73 Wy of energy was required on the average, for each dollar of 
economic activity. 

A summation of direct, as well as indirect, energy requirements (as indicated 
in Figure 10.7) is nece.ssary to arrive at an overall energy value for a particular item. 
This suggests the use of an input-output economic analysis as discussed by Leontief 
[23-26] and others [27-29]. As normally formulated, input-output tables provide 
a means of arriving at indirect monetary requirements. Input-output analysis divides 
the economy into sectors, which, in general, sell to consumers as well as to other 
sectors. Sectors, in turn, purchase from other sectors. Food, textiles, appliances, 
automobiles, tires, electric utilities, amusements, and real estate are examples of the 
economic sectors used. Each sector of the economy, for a particular economic activity, 
has a total output of Xi dollars. The output of each sector consists of a final demand, 
yi, and its interindustry sales. If Xij is the dollar sales of industry i to industry j, 
the total interindustry sales by i must be the sum of these sales. 

n 

Total interindustry sales by sector i = Xij 


Adding final demand, yi, to the above sales yields the total output of sector i. 


Xi = yi+ X 
J=i 

n 

yi = Xi - X Xij 
j=i 

For the summation, n sectors have been assumed. The sale by sector i to sector 
j, Xij, is an input to sector j, that is, a purchase of sector j. Table 10.1 illustrates 
this relationship. The total output of sector i, Xi, is the sum of all the elements of 
the zth row, that is, all sales to other sectors as well as that which goes to final demand. 
Final demand, by convention, consists of all consumer and government purchases 
as well as capital investments (such as buildings). While imports, exports, and 
inventory changes are also included in the final demand portion of input-output 
tables, their effect is usually small and will be ignored in the subsequent discussion. 
Knowing all interindustry transactions is equivalent to knowing all the terms of the 
Xij array, which, for an «-sector table, requires knowing elements. Even for a 
modest sized table, the array represents a rather detailed knowledge of economic 
transactions. 

Since is a sale by sector i to sector j, it corresponds to a purchase by sector 
j. For the general case, sector j purchases from all other sectors. 
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TABLE 10 J An input-Outpui Table 



Sector j 

Final 

Total 


{purchase) 

demand 

output 

Sector i 

xij 

yi 

Xi 

(sale) 



(sum of row) 

n -1- 1 row 

-}- V'alue added 

GNP 


by .sen or j 



xj 

(sum of column) 


n 

Total purchases by sector J = X 
1 

By definition, the output of sector j is equal to the sum of all its purchases, plus a 
value-added term. 


= Z added by sector j 

i-i 

The value added by each sector can be included with the array of interindustry sales 
as the n + 1 row of the table. Therefore, summing a column also results in the 
total output of a particular sector. 

The gross national product is equal to the sum of all final demands, that is, 
the column sum of the individual final demands. 

GNP = t y- 

1=1 

The gross national product, however, is also related to the value-added terms. The 
value added for a particular sector is the sum of its wages, taxes, and capital 
expenditures. These expenditures provide the purchasing power (consumer, capital 
gocxls, and government) which produces the final demand of the economy. A 
summation of all value-added terms must therefore also equal the GNP. 

n 

GNP = Y, value added by sector j 

j=i 

The structure of an input output table thus tends to emphasize the relationship of 
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final demand and value-added quantities, the summation of either being equal to 
the GNP. 

It should be noted that the sum of the final demands, the yi terms, is used 
as an economic indicator (GNP) rather than the sum of the outputs of the various 
sectors, the Xi terms. A simple summing of the sector outputs would, for many goods 
and services, result in a multiple counting. For example, the tire-producing sector 
sells a substantial portion of its output to the automobile manufacturing sector. The 
total output of the automobile sector includes the value of the tires purchased by 
it. Those tires used for new cars would thus be counted twice if the total output 
of the tire-producing and automobile manufacturing sectors were added. Further- 
more, the sum of the output of all sectors is dependent upon the arbitrary divisions 
used for constructing a table. If, for the above example, the tire and automobile 
sectors were consolidated into a single tire and automobile sector, a different sum 
would be obtained even though no real change in economic activity occurred. 

Con.sider the following ratio which is designated as aij. 



The numerator, jfij, is a purchase by sector J from sector i. Dividing by the total 
output of sector j results in a quantity, aij, which is the dollar value of the purchase 
from sector i that is required for each dollar of output of sector j. These quantities, 
necessarily less than one, represent the intersector or interindustry dependence of the 
various sectors. If aij is zero, no purchase from sector i took place whereas if it is 
large, sector j is highly dependent upon sector i. These terms depend upon both 
the technology used to produce a given product (for example, the type of inputs) 
and the manner in which production is organized. 

Each sale or purchase, x,j, can thus be expressed in terms of atj and the output 
of industry J, the purchaser. 


Xij = QijXj 

Using the aij terms, the final demand of sector i may now be expressed in terms 
of the outputs of all sectors. 

n n 

yi = Xi - Y, Xij = Xi - Y ^ijXj 
j=i j=y 

Since n sectors are involved, n equations representing the n final demands arc obtained. 

= (1 - aii)xi - ai2X2 - ... - ainXn 

y2 = -a2lX\ + (1 - a2\)x2 - ■■■ - a2nXn 

yn = -an\Xi - an2X2 - ■ ■ ■ (1 - am)Xn 

For a specified set of total outputs, xi, X2, x„, the above equations yield the final 

demand of each sector. 

The above set of equations relates final demands and total outputs in terms 
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of the inlersector dependence coefficients, the atj terms. If, instead of specifying the 
total outputs (jfi), the final demands were specified {yi\ the equations could be solved 
for the corresponding values of the Xi terms. Since the initial set of equations is 
linear, a solution for the Xi terms that is linearly dependent upon the yi terms would 
be obtained. 

= -^liyi + -<412^2 -!-■■- + Ainyn 

Xl = ^ 21^1 + -^ 22^2 + ■■■ + Aznyn 

Xh = An\y\ + A„2y2 + ■■■ + A„nyn 

The Aij coefficients are a “solution” of the original set of equations. They are, in 
matrix terms, the coefficients of the inverse of the unit matrix minus the fl,j matrix. 
Consequently, the Aij terms are known as inverse coefficients. 

The coefficients «z,j, as well as the derived inverse coefficients Aij, describe the 
interrelatedness of the economic sectors. Published tables usually provide both seLs 
of coefficients. While the at j terms relate the input of a given sector to its total output, 
the inverse coefficients relate the output of a sector to all final demands. The term 
Aijyj is the output of sector i necessary to provide a final demand, yj. To be more 
specific, consider the first of the above equations. The term Anyi is the output 
of sector 1 to produce the final demand, y \ . For A\\ = 1 , an output of only yi would 
be required. Since other industries that depend upon the output of sector 1 may 
either directly or indirectly provide inputs to sector 1, A\ \ is normally greater than 
one. The term A\iy 2 is the output of sector 1 necessary to supply a final demand 
yi. Since the xi terms represent the total output, both direct and indirect demands 
are included in producing a specified set of final demands. Also, since Aijyj is the 
output of sector i for a final demand yj, each dollar of final demand of the j sector 
requires an output of Aij dollars of sector i. 

Again the automobile manufacturing and tire- producing sectors may be used 
to demonstrate the significance of the inverse coefficients. If yj is the final demand 
term of the automobile sector and x,- the output of the. tire sector, then Atjyj is the 
output of the tire sector nece.ssary to provide the tires required for the automobile 
sector’s final demand. This term {Aijyj) includes the output of tires purchased by 
the automobile manufacturer as well as other indirect consumption of tires that occurs. 
It includes, for example, the tires that are consumed by the transportation sector 
in transporting both completed automobiles and parts that are used to produce an 
automobile. In essence, not only do the five tires that are sold as part of a completed 
automobile need to be provided by the tire-producing sector, but also an additional 
quantity of tires (probably less than one) as a share in indirect activities that result 
from the production of an automobile. 


3. ENERGY PER DOLLAR VALUE OF GOODS AND SERVICES 

Inverse coefficients of an input-output table provide a measure (usually in monetary 
terms) of indirect requirements necessary to produce a given final demand. An 
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extension of this analysis to estimate indirect ener^ requirements is not unreason- 
able [30-34]. Suppose sector i is an energy-producing sector (for example, coal 
mining). Its total dollar output is given by a sum of terms involving the inverse 
coefficients and the final demands. 

Xj = Ail y\ + Auyi + • ■ • + Aijyj -!-■■■ 

Each term represents the output of sector i that is required to provide for a particular 
final demand. The term Aijyj is the output of sector i (for example, the dollar value 
of coal) necessary to provide all direct and indirect inputs from sector i to produce 
the final demand yj. 

If the energy output of sector i is the ratio f./x, is the average energy per 
dollar sale of that sector, Ki. 


Ki — tifxi 

The inverse relationship for Xi may be converted to an energy relationship through 
multiplication by Ei/xi or Ki. 

Ei = Mil yi + KiAizyi + ■■• + KiA^yj + 

Each term of the above equation is the portion of the total energy produced by sector 
i that is required for the respective final demand. The yj coefficient, Mij, is therefore 
the energy of sector i that is required for each dollar of final demand of sector j. 
The total energy for a given final demand can be obtained by con.sidering all energy- 
producing sectors. Energy values obtained in this fashion are based upon an average 
value of energy per dollar sale of sector i (Ki). Variations in energy prices which 
might occur due to quantity sales arc thus ignored.* 

Several input-output tables have been prepared for the U.S. economy [35 -41]. 
The most recent are those for 1972; a condensed set of tables with fl5 sectors 
[42, 43] and a more detailed set with 496 .sectors [44]. f These tables, in addition 
to providing the dollar values of all transactions, include values of the direct 
coefficients, the fli/s, as well as the inverse, or indirect coefficients, the Ai/s. Final 
demand is segmented into personal consumption, new residential construction, high- 
way construction, and investment in producer durable equipment (capital goods). 
In addition, federal defense, other federal expenditures, and state purchases are 
included, For accounting purposes, inventory changes, imports, and exports are 
included in the final demand sector. 

The 83-sector input-output tables for 1972 will be used to illustrate the method 
by which energy values for various goods and services may be obtained. This set 
of tables has four energy-related sectors. Two sectors, coal mining and that labeled 
crude petroleum and natural gas, may be classified as primary energy sectors. The 
other two energy-related sectors may be considered secondary or derived-energy 
sectors. If it were not for imports of refined petroleum products, the petroleum 

• The direct cudheients, the oy terms, introduce a similar error. 

t A six- to seven-year period has been required by the U.S. Department of Commerce to prepare 
these tables. 
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refining and related industries sector would be totally dependent upon the crude 
petroleum and natural gas sector for its energy inputs (crude oil). A summing of 
the indirect energy requirements based upon the energy supplied by both the crude 
petroleum sector and the refined petroleum sector would, in effect, re.sult in a double 
accounting of the crude oil used to produce a given item. A similar .situation occurs 
for the electric, gas, water, and sanitary services sector. If it were not for hydro 
and nuclear power inputs of electric utilities, the energy inputs of this sector would 
be totally dependent upon outputs of the primary energy sectors of coal mining and 
of crude petroleum and natural gas (ignoring petroleum imports). 

To illustrate indirect energy requirements, comider the food (and kindred 
products) sector. This large sector (9.9% of the consumer final demand) is rarely 
thought of in terms of being a substantial energy consumer. Its direct purchases 
of crude oil and natural gas are negligible ( < $. 1 million, refined petroleum purchases 
are $281 million), and its purchases of coal of $35 million are small (.7% of the total 
coal output). The direct coefricienl for coal of the food sector is only .00030, that 
is, for each dollar output of food, .0300 of coal is purchased. In terms of energy, 
this purchase is negligible (approximately .025 Wy). Food, however, requires indirect 
energy inputs for farm machinery, fertilizers, transportation, packaging, processing, 
etc. The Aij inverse coefficients reflect indirect requirements. For food, 1.340 of* 
crude oil and natural gas is ultimately needed for each dollar of food. Over ten 
times the direct purchases of coal, .320 instead of .030, are also required. 

In 1972, the overall energy consumption rate was 2.39 x 10^^ W while the 
rate of economic activity was $1103 x 10® (per year) [17, 43]. An average energy 
intensity for the overall economy, K, may be obtained. 

energy consumption rate 

" GNP 

= 2.02 Wy/S (1972) 

Table 10.2 provides the 1972 distribution of energy usage based upon categories 
corresponding to the energy sectors of the Department of Commerce Input-Output 
tables being used. An average value (the appropriate k,) may be calculated for the 
primary energy sectors. 


TABLE 10.2 Summary of 1972 U.S. Energy Consumption * 


Per cent of 
total consumption 

Coal mining 

17.4% 

Crude petroleum and natural gas 

70.7 

Petroleum imports 

7.0 

Hydro and nuclear power 

4.9 


100.0% 


“(Reference 17). 
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Kcoal 


.174k: (GNP) 
total coal sales 


= 41.4k 


^oil-gas 


■707k (GNP) 

total crude oil and gas sales 


= 42.8k 


The numerators of the above expressions will be recognized as the total energy 
provided by each sector. The above coefficients account for all energy usage except 
that due to petroleum imports and hydro and nuclear power. Imports of crude oil 
have been included in obtaining the energy coefficient for the crude oil and natural 
gas sector. 

An energy coefficient for the petroleum refining sector, based only upon the 
energy contribution of imports, may be obtained. 


^'petroleum refining — 


.070k (GNP) 

total petroleum refining sales 


= 2.53k 


This energy coefficient, when used with the appropriate inverse coefficient (Aij), will 
account for petroleum imports but not result in a double accounting of crude oil 
used by domestic refineries. The effect of hydro and nuclear power inputs may be 
handled in a similar fashion. 

.049k (GNP) 
total Utility sales 

= .84k 


Returning to the food sector, the inverse coefficients for the energy sectors may now 
be used to obtain a total energy value for this sector (per dollar of food sales). 


.00323(4 1.5k) = .134k 

coal mining 

.01336(42.8k) = .572k 

crude petroleum and natural gas 

.02106(2.53k) = .053k 

petroleum refining, imports 

.02B09(.B4k) = .023k 

utilities, hydro and nuclear power 

total = .782 k 


Inserting the value of k for 1972 (2.02 Wy/5), an energy value of 1 .58 Wy/$ is obtained 
for the food and kindred products .sector. Each 1972 dollar of sales by this sector 
entailed, on the average, the usage of 1.58 Wy (5.0 x 10^ J or 47,400 Btu) of energy. 


In terms of a petroleum energy equivalent, each dollar of food required a consump- 
tion of about one-third gallon of petroleum. 

Figure 10.8 presents energy values for the nonenergy sectors in which personal 
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Sector and portion of consumer demand 


Food and kindred 
products (9.93%) 

Apparel (3.06%) 

Drugs, cleaning, and toilet 
preparations (1.52%) 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment (3.85%) 
Transportation and 
warehousing (2.80%) 
Communications, except 
radio and TV (1.74%) 
Wholesale and retail 
trade (19.01%) 
Finance and 
insurance (5.29%) 
Real estate and 
rental (9.36%) 
Hotels, personal and repair 
except auto (2.76%) 
husine.ss 
services (1.00%) 
Eating and drinking 
places (5.08%) 
Automobile repair and 
services (1.87%) 

Amusements (1.1 7%) 

Medical, educational, and 
nonprofit (9.63%) 



0 0.5 1.0 

Wy/$ 1980 
(k = 0.97 Wy/$) 


1 


Energy value 
.78 K 
.69 k 
.89 k 
.75 K 
1.33 K 
.16 K 
.43 k 
.40 K 
.23 K 
.72 K 

.40 K 

.53 k 
.61k 
.39 K 

.50 K 


FIGURE 10,B Energy Required per Dollar Value of Goods and 
Services. 


consumption was greater than 1% of the 1972 consumer final demand ofS738 billion 
(62.4% of total final demand of $1 183 billion). (Other final demand components 
are capital investments, 15.6%, governmental purchases, 21.4%, and small correc- 
tions for inventory changes, imports, and exports.) While variations between sectors 
are not negligible, the differences are considerably less than might initially be 
anticipated. Attempts to change the mix of consumer products for the purpose of 
reducing energy consumption could have, at best, a marginal effect. 
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The bar graph of Figure 1 0.8 gives the energy intensivencss of the various sectors 
based upon the 19B0 energy value, k, of .97 Wy/$. The large change in k from 
1972 to 1980 was primarily due to the inflationary change of the purchasing value 
of the dollar. The 1 980 energy values, it should be stressed, are only approximate 
since they arc based upon the economic structure of 1972, not that of 1980. 

Both the food sector and the motor vehicle manufacturing sector have com- 
parable energy values, requiring in 1980 an energy expenditure of about .75 to .78 
Wy (24 MJ or 23,000 Btu) for each dollar of final sales. Food (and kindred products) 
accounted for about 6.2% (62.4% of 9.93% of coasumer final demand) of final 
demand in 1972. If the portion of final demand for food were the same in 1980, 
per capita expenditures for food would have been S740. Therefore, on a per capita 
basis, the rate of energy usage for producing food would have been 560 W (560 Wy/y). 
This is about 5% of the overall rate of energy consumption. 

Input output tables may be utilized to determine the overall energy require- 
ments for various energy-producing or -conserving endeavors. In particular, the 
energy required to produce a .system may, knowing its investment cost, be estimated 
by u.sing the energy value of the appropriate economic sector. Very expensive systems 
imply that a large energy expenditure is necessary and while this energy is often 
ignored, it should be considered when evaluating an energy .system. An overly 
expensive energy-producing system, for example, could require more energy for its 
manufacture than it provide.s over its expected lifetime. Data of a more detailed 
table (496 sectors, for example) is generally required for evaluating most energy- 
producing or -conserving systems. 


4. SOCIETAL IMPLICATIONS 

It is often either a.ssumed or implied that an increase in energy consumption represents 
an improvement in well-being. Complementing the Industrial Revolution which 
began in the early part of the nineteenth century in the United States was the very 
rapid increase in energy consumption. 

Without underestimating the human “price,” industrialization has substantially 
improved the condition of those of the industrial countries. To the extent that 
inanimate energy was necessary for industrialization, the concurrent improvement 
in well-being was dependent upon fuels. However, improvement with the increase 
of a given input seldom continues indefinitely. The concept of marginal utility or 
diminishing returns has long been recognized by economists. 

Marginal utility may readily be illustrated for the case of human metabolism. 
Metabolism (usually measured in kilogram calories per day) is the rate of energy 
consumption, that is, power, provided by the intake of food. Even without a precise 
definition of well-being, a curve with a characteristic shape of that of Figure 10.9 
is likely. An increase in well-being with an increase in food does not continue 
indefinitely. While the metabolic input associated with the peak depends upon 
environment (average temperature for example) and physical exertion, intakes greater 
than that for the peak result in obe.sity. 
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Metabolism 


FIGURE 10.9 Human Well-Being as a Function of Metabolism. 

A similar situation, on a sorietal level, may be true relative to nonmctabolic 
energy consumption. Well-being as a function of energy input is very likely to reach 
a peak (zero marginal utility) and then decline as indicated in Figure 10.10. A 
crucial problem is that of determining the location of the peak. For the U.S. society, 
with its geographical distribution and cultural roots, an optimum consumption rate, 
dependent to an extent upon a more equitable distribution, undoubtedly exists. 

The pre.sent average consumption rate, 12 kW per capita, may be such that 
a further increase does not nece.ssarily reflect a societal improvement. For example, 
consider residential heating. An increase in fuel consumption results in greater 
comfort until the desired temperature is achieved. Comfort, however, is not neces- 



FIGURE 10.10 Probable Relation Between Well-Being and Energy 
Consumption. 
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sarily dependent upon the fuel consumption rate. A non insulated, poorly con- 
structed home requiring a high fuel consumption is, from the standpoint of pure 
comfort, less desirable than a well-insulated and well-constructed house with a low 
fuel consumption. Low fuel costs together with high interest and construction costs 
may, despite the decrease in comfort, encourage the former type of construction. 

Individual mobility is obviously important for a developed society. Before the 
Industrial Revolution, individual mobility was extremely limited. The introduction 
of the railroad in the eighteenth century and the automobile in the early portion 
of the twentieth century vastly increased mobility. Widescale usage of air transporta- 
tion is a further increase. When mobility was minimal, it could readily be argued 
that all increases represented an improvement in well-being. Today, this is not 
necessarily true. An increase in automobile fuel consumption may reflect an increase 
in commuting, which in turn reflects a decline in the quality of urban environments. 
The additional commuting, for this case, is used to “escape” undesirable urban 
conditions. An urban improvement might decrease commuting and, hence, reduce 
fuel consumption. An increase in gasoline consumption may thus be totally unrelated 
to an increase of pleasure. 

Further reflection can reveal many negative social changes that have resulted 
in a concurrent increase in energy consumption. Increased lighting to reduce crime, 
higher airconditioning loads associated with crowded working conditions, and a 
decline of mass transportation services (thus increa.sing automobile usage) are 
examples. Furthermore, cxce.ssive consumptit)n of material goods (all of which 
require energy to produce) may reflect eflbrts to compensate for deteriorating social 
conditions. 

Since variations in energy requirements per dollar value of goods and services 
arc not very great, total energy consumption is not critically dependent upon the 
mix of goods and services of the economy. A simple reordering of economic activities, 
for example a growth of the service sectors, would probably have only a minimal 
effect on total energy consumption. It should be recognized that many proposed 
methods of conserving energy would concurrently reduce (conserve) economic 
activity. An improved transportation system would not only conserve energy but 
would be less costly (economically more efficient). 

Predictions of energy consumption for the next few decades have and are being 
continually revised downward [45-48]. The potential for u!;ing energy more effectively 
may be shown to be very great. With increasing energy prices, it is becoming very 
expensive to be inefficient. To the extent that energy is used more efficiently, 
economic growth without a corresponding growth in energy consumption can be 
achieved. However, arguments for continued economic growth are also being 
questioned [49-53]. As is the case for increased energy consumption, increased quan- 
tities of economic goods and services may not be necessary if they, too, are used more 
effectively. 
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PROBLEMS 

1. The Economic Report of the President, published in January or February of each 
year, is a convenient source of economic data. (More recent data can be 
obtained from the Survey of Current Business, published by the Department of 
Commerce.) Energy values can be obtained from the Monthly Review of Energy, 
published by the Department of Energy. 

(a) What was the grass national product (GNP) for the previoas year expressed 
in both 1972 and actual dollars? What was the price index for that year? 

(b) What was the rate of energy consumption, expressed in watts, for the year 
used in part (a)? 

(c) What was the average energy value, K, expressed in watt-years per dollar, 
for both actual dollars and 1972 dollars? 

(<*) Determine the value of k, for 1972 dollars, for the five previous years. Can 
a trend be associated with the change in k for this period? 

2. The GNP is the sum of the final demands, that is, GNP = E"=iyi. Why is 
the quantity independent of the method in which sectors are chosen? Why are 
governmental expenditures (federal, slate, and local) included in this final 
demand? Note: The value added term for each sector includes both wages and 
taxes paid by that sector. 

3. Why must the final demand, yi, of a particular sector be less than the total 
output of the sector? Why, for each dollar of final demand, must the sector 
have an output of more than one dollar? Consider the petroleum industry. 



Why must more than one gallon of petroleum be produced for each gallon of 
gasoline sold at the local gasoline stationi* Prepare a list of indirect uses that 
were necessary to deliver this gallon to the consumer. 

4. Consider the following hypothetical input-output table in which M could 
represent the manufacturing sector and C the commercial sector. 



M 

C 

Final 

demand 

M 

700 

300 

500 

C 

200 

300 

500 

Value 

added 

600 

400 

1000 

GNP 


While the monetary units in the above table are arbitrary, they could be thought 
of in terms of $10^, that is, a GNP of $1000 x 10®. 

(a) Determine the total output of each sector and the corresponding direct 
coefficients (the flij’s). 

(b) Express the final demands, yi and y 2 , as a function of the total outputs xi 
and X 2 and the a,/ s. Leave the y’s and x's in the equation rather than 
replacing them with their numerical values. 

(c) Solve the above equations to obtain the inverse coefficients (the di/s). 

(d) Determine the output of each of the two sectors necessary to obtain one 
unit of final demand for each sector. 

5. Consider the following hypothetical input-output table which, in addition to 
the manufacturing (M) and commercial (C) sectors, has an energy sector, E. 






Final 


M 

(’ 

E 

demand 

M 

700 

300 

60 

500 

C 

200 

300 

40 

450 

E 

60 

40 

0 

50 

Value 

600 

350 

50 

1000 

added 

GNP 


The energy per dollar value of GNP is k. 

(a) Based upon sales, determine the percentage of energy used by the manu- 
facturing and commercial sectors and supplied to final demand. 

(b) Determine the direct and indirect coefficients for this table. 

(c) Assume the GNP of the table is $1000 billion and the energy value, k , is 
1 .5 Wy/$, Determine the energy requirements per dollar of final demand 
for the manufacturing and commercial sectors. 

6 . Consider an automobile that sells for $8000 (1980 dollars). 
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(a) Based upon the data of Figure 10.8, determuie the energy required to produce 
the automobile. 

(b) Assume that the automobile achieves an average mileage-gasoline rate of 
25 mpg and is driven 1 0,000 miles in one year. Compare the energy required 
to produce the automobile to that consumed (in gasoline, 125,000 Btu/gal) 
in one year of driving. 

7 . Lead- acid batteries are frequently used for electrical energy storage (electric 
cars or wind generators). Assume a storage battery costs S50/kWh of storage 
capacity and has a charge-discharge life of 1000 cycles. 

(a) What is the average battery cost associated with each kilowatt-hour of 
electricity stored by it? 

(b) Assume the storage batteries require an energy of approximately .60 Wy/S 
to produce. (Lead-acid batteries are essentially recycled.) What is the 
energy cost of producing a one kilowatt-himr storage battery? What is 
the energy cost associated with the storage of one kilowatt-hour of electrical 
energy? (Since the energy calculated to produce the battery was thennal 
energy, a direct comparison of this energy to the electrical stored energy 
would not be appropriate. A comparLson to the thermal energy required 
to produce the electrical energy by conventional means would be more 
appropriate). 

0 . Consider a 40% elficient fossil-fueled electric power plant that costs $1000/kW 
(electric) to construct. The power plant has an average duty factor of .75, that 
is, its yearly averaged output energ)' is 75% of that obtainable if the power plant 
operated a full power for the entire year. 

(a) Determine, as.suming a requirement of .80 Wy/$, the energy required to 
construct each kilowatt of generating capacity. 

(b) What is the rate of thermal power produced by the power plant? 

What is the thermal energy used (expressed in watt-years) per year? 

(c) Determine the length of time (in years) for the energy consumed by the 
power plant to equal that required to produce it. If the power plant has 
a useful life of 40 years, determine the ratio of the energy to produce the 
power plant to that used by it. 

(d) Why was the thermal energy consumption of the power plant used for 
comparison rather than its electrical energy output? 
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